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PREFACE 


The junior high echool was created to help solve certain educa- 
tioml problems that now have largely ceased to exist. Like other 
divisions of the public schools, it must serve unique purposes in the 
total scheme of education or be combined with a Wgher or lower 
divisioa Nevertheless, the junior high school has experienced an 
unprecedented g^oMh and popularity, even during the “depression 
decade'* 192i^-lQ39, Juruor-high-school education is more expen- 
sive than elementary education and hence is desirable or defensible 
only insofar as it contributes more fully to the personal development 
of pupils and to the needs of society. 

The reorganization of sccondaiy education has led some educa- 
tors to question the need for continuing a junior division of the high 
school; yet the continuously accumulating evidence of child growth 
and development, in relation to similar evidence in the 6eld of the 
psychology of learning, points increasingly toward the desirability 
of a separate educational umt for pupils who arc entering and 
cmeipng from the period of pubescence. In the absence of crucial 
experimental data demonstrating the superiority of junior-high- 
school education for pupils within the junior-high-echool age range, 
it seems appropriate to examine the cndencc upon wluch a logical 
assumption of superiority can be based. It likewise seems appro- 
priate to review the currently defensible principles and procedures 
of junior-high-Bchool education in onler that these may be more 
readily evaluated and improved. 

Accordingly, the present volume has been conceived for the 
purpose (1) of brinpng into relief the experimental evidence about 
pupils and the survey data of society that bear on the problem of 
junior-high-school education and (2) of reviewing effective princi- 
ples and procedures of junior-higb-school education. 

The entire field of junior-high-ochool education must necessarily 
be restricted in order to be encompassed within the scope of a single 
volume. The present treatment, therefore, presents briefly (1) the 
historical educational background and perspective out of which 
there emerged the junior high school; (2) the characteristics of 
pupils and the social conditions that indicate a continuing need for 
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jamor-high-£cbool education; (3) the guidance pro^m and spedal 
provisions for exceptional cluli^n as essential functions and services 
of junior-high-school education; {4X the total program of studies 
as the center of developmental activities and as the means of realiz- 
ing the objectives of the jumorhigh school; and (6) the dependence 
of the entire program upon suitable administrative procedures and 
relationships that involve not only the school staff and the pupils 
but the school plant and the supporting school community as well. 

The volume is written as a text for prospective teacherB in 
teacher-training institutions and for in-service teachers and admin- 
istrators who are concerned with improving jumor-high-school 
education. 

The authors wish to express their appreciation for the criticism, 
advice, and contributions of many persons and organizations who 
have aided in the preparation of this book. Special acknowledg- 
ment is due the public schools of Berkeley, Fresno, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, Redlands, Richmond, Ban Francisco, and San Jose, 
Cahfomia, for their contnbutions of photographs, data, and other 
illustrative materials Throughout the text, specific acknowledg- 
ments have been made In footnote references to contemporarj’ 
writere and to publishing houses who have been generous in grant- 
ing permission to use copiiighted materials. The authors arc also 
greatly indebted to Gladys Camp Smith and Esther Hagan Standley 
for inspiration and untiring asrislaimc in typing and reading and 
editing the manuscript through its several stages of development. 


ItZSIjUtM, Caut., 
BESKEurr, Caut., 
OATLAiro, Caut., 
July, 1W2. 


hlAUBiCE M. Surra, 
L. L. Btaitdlet, 
Cecil L. Hugiizs. 
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EDITOR’S mRODUCTION 

Although the ]umor high school idea is somewhat old and the 
institution itself is relatu clj j oung the latter has aged more rapidly 
than the former It is more than a half century since Charles W 
Eliot officiated at the birth of the idea and hardly more than half 
that time since Trank T Bunker fathered the first seventh-eighth 
mnth-gradc institution of modem Ijpc Yet today, the jumor high 
school has a maturity in practical operation which it sometimes 
seems to lack in the theory underlying its operation. 

Perhaps this situation is as it should be Nevertheless it sug 
gests that the jumor high school may soon reach a danger point in 
Its development, if it has not already arrived there That is the 
point reached in time by almost ciery human institution It is tho 
point where the structure and machinery of the institution acquires 
a greater weight of prestige than have the purposes of the institu 
lion, where devices come to loom larger than goab and where it 
seems more important to have a particular organization than to 
attain the objectives for which the organization was ongmally 
designed 

The real objectives of a school or of any other social institution 
change in response to the demands of a changing society When 
they cease to meet those demands, they become pseudo objectives, 
verbalizations of past action echoes of once-important jobs If 
then the school or other institution continues to follow its accus 
tomed routines under the direction of post purposes it is truly in 
grave danger The social woods arc full of the dead stumps of 
oace^tfotfrrsifflg iostitaticas Alter they iost ike beert their 
purposes they looked vigorous — for a while, but then there came a 
storm and down they crashed 

The American junior high school is a flourishing institution 
Its purposes are clearly derived from the needs of younger adoles- 
cents and pre-adolescents in our society But the rising storm of 
which the present war is only one gust, warns all schools to examine 
themselves carefully and critically There have been many excel 
lent books written on the jumor high school in the last quarter 
xtn 
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century, but there was never greater need than today for one which 
would examine this jnstitution*s purposes and procedures in relation 
to the current scene 

The present work, written by men distinguished in both the 
practice and the theory of ]umor-high-6chool education, xa offered to 
all junior high-Bchool educators in the hope that it may help in the 
task of strengthening the junior hi^ school against the rising storm 

Hanou) BistJAiON 

TJviTrBsnT or Mabtiand, 

July 1942 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODITCTION TO JHiaOR-HIGH*SCHOOL EDUCATION 

Amencan education has evolved through varied stages and pro- 
cedures of change and experimentation to meet changed rchgious, 
industrial, political, and social conditions observable at different 
periods of our colonial and national history Similarly, education 
has ev olved in response to changed interpretations of the purposes 
and responsibilities of the schools in our total social structure 
Societal factors affecting the form and function of any social institu- 
tion such as education arc rarely simple one-dircctional forces 
It must not be supposed that education has evolved from the influ- 
ence of first one factor and then another Rather there has been a 
constant interplay of many factors, in which causal origins and 
causal sequences are cxtremcl> difficult to discover In spite of the 
olecunty of specific causal ongins, wo may say vnth assurance that 
the jumor high school emerged and became a part of the structural 
form of our schools in response to a complex of factors that long 
have contnbuted to the ever-changing plan of American education 

EARI.Y COLOVUL BEGDTiriWGS 

Earlj Amcnc&n colonists organized and condiscted the only Jemd 
of schools with which they were familiar the popular schools of the 
countries from which they emigrated The purposes that the 
schools were to perform m the several colomes varied with 
the dominant social, religious, and economic purposes of the groups 
themselves Although in form, European continental schools m the 
elementary, secondary, and higher divisions were not radically 
different from those in England, the dominant purposes of the 
colonists were different, and as a consequence, from the very begm- 
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niog, there was observable a decided lack of umformity in the char- 
acter of the schools created in colonial America 

English Schools Transplanted — In the field of elementary educa- 
tion, the colonial dame school, the readmg school, and the writing 
school, all were patterned after English prototypes As in England, 
the first dame schools and the first writing and readmg schools wnro 
operated independently to carry on what we now tbinV of as primary 
and intermediate elementary education These schools were devel- 
oped in England to meet local needs under an English phUosophy 
of education From the very beginning they were not well suited to 
colomal needs 


The most popular secondary school in England was the classical 
I ^ school, which, Idee the elementary schools, was trans- 

WM «» II tv 7 ^ colonies It should be remembered that Latin 
l most important docu- 

^ J It should 

church for cWiTti official language of the 

Europe the Latin inJ' Secondary schools throughout 

anY LTr" ^“Shmd, the Gymnasium m 

ranstcry of Latin not il i ^ all strongly emphasized the 

preparatory tool for collocate commumcation but as a 

tion m the t 

Himanl coUcso had aa ihj English collegea 

men tor tho mmulry Tho ‘''““‘"S ^“““S 

wth Ihc major emphasis upon “i"" classical, 

Other early colomal coUptm rchpous instruction 

fdter European um^crsities ™ P^l^tomed closely after Harvard or 

aehools, at Et ttrM°c°tiitEf h K?'’'' and higher 

-ml school., caA Trtn thoao are (1) colo- 

P) «lo„ial aetE :c;;Tot'’d“''”!? English-lypo 
local ncc^ and educational nunv» “’Eotsl apcciGcally to meet 
school, aa, created indcpcndenil ”** l division of tho 

eawW no coordinating plan mnoinet? so tbnt there 

Modification of EngUsh-troe Seh *^tcc divisions 

of frontier life in colonial Amenea we °°’^~Tho rigorous conditions 

ment ol a complci school organizat!' 

to the eooditioa, of t boon well 

the eoloimta were diHerent f^ «?' dominant purposes of 
P“nw« of the majority of 
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English citizenry General frontier conditions, such as the diffi- 
culties of wresting a livebbood from the new unsettled country, 
Bparce settlements, poor means of transportation, and the scarcity of 
trained tcachcre soon made it apparent that it was not feasible to 
continue the three separate types of elementary schools that had 
been brought to the colomcs from England 

EltmcnUiTy Schools —As a step in the development of a distinc- 
tn cly Amencaa plan of education, there soon evolved a new tjiJe of 
school combining the essential features of the dame school, the read- 
ing school, and the wntmg school 

This new school was distincti\ ely an American creation It was 
the school of the three R’s, “readin, 'ntin, and 'nthmetic ” Typi- 
cally , the school of the three R*8 was a one-room, one-teacher, 
ungraded school, which long has been symbobc of early American 
educ&tion 

Secondary Schools —In spite of its European popularity and its 
lileraiy and cultural prestige, the Latin grammar school did not 
become popular m the colonies Frontier conditions did not encour- 
age the widespread dissemination of classical bumamstic learmng 
Although for a tunc these schools were conducted successfully m 
New England, modifications were introduced m other colomcs m a 
school called the ''English grammar school*’ In this school "all 
branches of Mathcmaliks, Geometry, Algebra, Geography, Naviga 
tion Merchants Bookkeepmg”* were taught, thus enlarging and 
broadening the narrow emphasis upon the classical Latm hterature 
that constituted the only cumculum of the Latm grammar school 
The cumculum of the new English grammar school included sub- 
jects that were of immediate practical use to students Such courses 
prepared y ouths to enter directly mto occupations and adult activi- 
ties of the tune The populanty of the Enghsh grammar school may 
be attnbuted largely to its practical usefulness under frontier 
conditions 

Partly because of the demand for preparation for college and 
partly because of the academic prestige of classical h umanis tic learn- 
ing, FngTigh grammar schools, hke the Latm grammar schools, 
tended to become more and more college preparatory m function 
and less practical m their cumcular offenngs In response to 
popular demands for practical training, private secondary schools 
were orgamzed. These were known as “academies ” The cur 
* CcBBEBLET E P Puiltc Educolum »n |A« Umltd SlaUt p 63 Hooghton 
yfifWm Company, Boston 1934 
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nculum of the academies emphasized practical studies attuned to the 
local immediate traimog needs of the day In these schools for the 
first tune girls were admitted for study at the secondary lev el In 
the beginning academies made no effort to prepare youths for col- 
lege work Some of the academies were so successful m providmg 
for the needs of the pupils that, even though privately owned and 
administered, they were partially subsidized with public money 
The academies should be considered as transition schools Tor 
although they, in turn, became stnctly coUego-preparatory schools, 
they demonstrated the practicability of meeting at least three 
Amencan educational needs the need for the higher education of 
women, the need for practical training for adult life, and the need for 
a pubhely controlled secondary school to serve these ends 

Higher Education - — Modifications in the early pattern of col- 
lege education, similar to those observable m elementary and second- 
ary education, are noticeable likewise in the evolution of higher 
education At each level the factors and influences making for 
change were the same, although higher education bos been loss 
responsive to public demands However, new professional cur- 
nculums such as law, medicine, and engmeenng were added to 
college programs 

During the nineteenth century, colleges were opened to women 
students Techmeal colleges were organized State universities 
were created Land grant agncultural and mcchamcal colleges 
were made an mtegral part of higher education, and public normal 
schools were orgamzed to tram teachers These and many other 
external and internal changes are evidence of the evolutionary 
developments effected m higher education m response to the needs 
and interests of the public 

Colomal Educational Purposes— In the New England and 
middle colomes, elementary education was earned on to teach 
children to read the Bible and to teach them the catechism of the 
rehgious faith of their parents Althou^ rehgious purposes domi- 
nated education m all these colonies, an important difference early 
developed between the attitude of the New England colonies and 
those of the middle colomes 


M^achuKlts, typical ot the New England colomes, was settled 
by ™vnn3tic Pnntans who were et the same lailh At fimt the 
little New England towns made no distinctions between the ohurch 
mcetmghouso and the town h.U Schools were conducted either 
by the ministers or by persons whose most essential quaUflcation 
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for teaching was orthodox adherence to the Calnnistic faith- With 
the purpo-sc of education thus dominated by the church, there 
c\ol\cd the concept of unner^aJ cotnpulsoo education at public 
CTpcnse 

On the other hand, Jcr^cj and Pennsjivama, representa- 
ti% e of the middle colomcs, were settled bj Protestants from i anous 
sections of Europe ^ho ^cre adherents of different rehgious sects 
Since each religious sect or faith looked upon education largel> as a 
means of furthenng its doctrines among the next generation, educa- 
tion was earned on in each community under the ausptcics of the 
prevailing denomination Accordinglj, there developed m the 
middle colonics the attitude that education was stnctli a function of 
the church rather than of the state In accordance with this 
pnnciplc, parochial schools became chatactcnslic of the middle 
colonics 

\lrginia, tj^pical of the Southern colonies, was settled by planters 
interested in economic gam Southern plantation owners wei» 
English gentlemen who were interested in perpetuatmg the aristo- 
cratic customs and traditions of Great Bntain. They were satisfied 
with the Church of England and were not dominated b> rehgious 
motiics I^rgc plantations of cotton or tobacco demanded the 
services of largo numbers of cheap laborers, which at first were sup- 
phed by indentured «cnants from England and later by Negro 
slax cs In this scheme of things, education was considered a private 
affair, just as it was m England It was of htlle concern to the state 
whether schools were maintained or not The wealthier class 
emploj ed tutors for their children and sent them to finishmg schools 
or professional schools in Europe Children of the poor were given a 
meager education m chantj or pauper schools, or they were appren- 
ticed to emploj ers Although practices vaned in «ome sections of 
the South, in general this attitude toward education was fairly 
characteristic of the plantation colomcs 

Summary of Early Trends — ^The responsiveness of early Ameri- 
can schools to the ^ arjang purposes and needs of controlhng local 
groups of settlers has significant bearing upon education in Amenca 
today m that far reaching prmciples were established that have 
contmued to dommate the evolutionary development of later educa- 
tion At least three of these should be noted- 

Th£ Pnnaple of Universal Free Edwrofian— The principles and 
the patterns for the later development of umversal, free, tax-sup- 
ported schools clearly were established during the early years of 
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our colonial and national history The major battles to put th^e 
pnnciplea mto practice were Irft for the mneteenth century, but 
these struggles were based upon earher concepts and prmciples that 
Tvere evolved dunng the colomal period Thus, growmg out of the 
dominant religious purposes of the New England colomes, there has 
been handed down a supreme faith in umversal education as the best 
means for promotii^ the welfare of the state and, along with this 
concept, the correlative prmciple that the wealth of the state should 
educate the children of the state 

The Principle of Local Control— Necessarily, independence and 
self reliance were characteristic of tho«e pioneer settlers who sur- 
vived General frontier conditions with difficulties of transporta- 
tion and commumcatJon, together with the constant westward 
migration, tended to encourage local control over all governmental 
and religious activities of the communities The orgamzation and 
control over the schools proved no exception to this condition The 
prmciple of local control of the schools thus had its roots m our earh- 
cst educational orgamzations, and it has been handed down as a 
part of our Amencan heritage that is still cherished as a distmctively 
American ideal 

The Principle of Change — Underl>’ing the implementation of the 
principles of universal free education supported by the state under 
local control, there should be recogmzed a further principle, which 
has been characteristic of Amencan education since the beginning 
This IS the principle of change with reference to the form, the means, 
and the function of education As frontier conditions changed, 
as political and economic conditions changed, as the dominatmg 
ideals and needs of groups changed, so did the schools m response to 
these forces Although there has alwajs been a noticeable and 
perhaps necessary lag between the offerings of the schools and the 
needs of society, consistently our schools have tended to reflect the 
dominant aspirations of the cultural miheu snpportmg them. In 
no other sj'stem of education has this pnnciple been quite so noticea- 
ble as it has m American, education 


HWETEEKTH CEHTTOT TREiroS 
The omclwnth ccntuiy ■KrtnesBed » itmaikaWe gtowlh and 
*«>. ““ly stnbng changes m 
Oulstandmg among 
^ mentioned ( 1 ) the manifold mdustnal 
langcs associated mlh the nsc of manufacltmng, (2) the tremea- 
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dous population increases due to continued emigrations from Europe, 
(3) the unparalleled rapid growth of cities, together with a cor- 
responding growth of new eocial and political problems, and (4) 
the extension of the suffrage and of the prmciples of democracy, 
which, for the first time, rendered articulate the \ oice of the masses 
m political and social reform 

New Educational Problems.— The \'aned industrial, pohtical, 
and social changes mentioned abo\e created many new educational 
problems and increased existing ones The mushroom growth 
of cities was largclj unanticipated and implanned Tenement 
distncte, l\^th their attendant social cnls, became common. Social 
reformers became mcreasinglj aware of the need for extending and 
expanding education so as to provide suitable facihties for neglected 
children in factory districts 

In the nevs cities., particularly under the older district ^•stem of 
control 01 cr schools, gross inequalities of educational opportumty 
became increasingly apparent Frcquentlj a wcallbj district m a 
cit} maintained fairlj adequate schools for the children of the dis- 
trict, whereas m the same citj poorer districts mamtained do schools 
of an> sort Some districts established pubhe high schools, others 
were satisfied with or were able to support only the most meager 
elemental schools Such locquahtics brought to a bead the issue 
of providing equably of educational opportunity for all children at 
state expense 

As soon as states began to furnish money to support schools m 
local districts, parochial schoob wished to share m these gratuities 
The crucial educational issue thus raised was whether pubhc tax 
mono} should be allocated to church-controlled schools Cubberley 
has desenbed the struggle to establish fr^, tax-supported non- 
sectanan, state-controlled schools as follo'wing seven phases or 
stages that occurred more or less simultaueously in the various 
states These were 

1 The battle for tax support 

2 The battle to elumnate the pauper-school idea 

3 The battle to make the schools entirely free 

4 The battle to establish state supervisioa 

6 The battle to elumnate sectanaaism 

6 The battle to extend the system upward 

7 Addition of the state university to crown the system* 


1 Ibid , pp 177# 
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Basic to the struggles described by Cubbcrlcj v>as the fact that 
Jachsonmn democracy made articulate for the Tint time the \oiCQ 
of the masses Educational privileges Hint had been n% ailable only 
to those able to pay for them now were demanded for all children at 
public expense The continued public demand for the^o pcrv ices 
resulted in a gradual acceptance of the pnnciplc that tho wealth of 
the state should educate all the children of the state 

Dunng the latter half of the nineteenth ccnlurj, educational 
leaders such as Horace Mann, llcnrj Barnard, JamM Carter, and 
others focused public attention upon these inequalities State 
governments were induced to offer financial aid to local communities 
willing to meet the minimum standards established by the state 
Thus, gradually, first through stale aid, then througli stale super- 
vision supported by public attitudes, slate sj stems of education w ere 
orgamzed to equalize educational opportumtics 

The Graded School — The elementary school of the three R's 
was ungraded Children advanced mdindually m their studies os 
their abihlies and progress warranted Tncrcasing school popula- 
tions demanded mo^ca lions of the indn iduahzcd instruction of tho 
earlier schools Efforts were made to meet these new demands 


and at the same time to improve instruction b> classify mg pupils 
into groups according to their skills and levels of acliic\ ement and by 
replacing individual instruction wath group instruction Theso 
efforts led to the development of the present sjstcm of graded 
schools This evolutionary change was greatly facilitated by tho 
remarlcable growth of cities, with their cvcr^prcssing demands for 
more school buildmgs and schoolrooms Although wade variations 
in the form of graded schools existed in different sections of the 
country, the division of instruction into elemcntaiy and secondary, 
with further division by years or grades, was fairly well established 
m the cities by 1860 


The Emergmg ladder Plan of Educahoa —Dunng the latter 
half of the nineteenth century there was clearly evolving tho struc- 
tural form of education that so largely charactenzes Amencan 

schools today, thatisjlooselyoigamzcdstate systems, tax supported 

free ol special rate bills, open to afi children, free from seclanan 
control built upon a singlMrack ladder plan extending from the 
^st grade through the umveraty It should be remembered that 
there 8t,n gje, wide vanations among the states with 

tlchers (4 quaUfications of 

teato, (3) cWter of imtiuction, (4) equality ot educatiou tor 
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diflerent races, (5) adequacy of instructional materials, and (6) 
the inclusion of newer educational scmces, such ns provisions for 
health, for exceptional children, for mental hjgicne, for guidance, 
and, in general, prolusions for indindual differences among pupils' 
Nei crthcless, the now familiar 8-4 plan of organization became the 
dominant pattern for elementary' and high-schooI education in most 




(0) fW 

Fro I —The Amencaa eduestiooAl Isdder (<i) Md tbe Germsa aeboal 
system before 1914 (6) (Reproduced from Cubberiey E P , FuWie Educalwn in the 
Vndtd Statce Houghton hIxSixn Companv BotUm 1934.) 

of the states by 1890 Apparently there was no sound educational 
or psj chological basis for settling upon an eight-year elementary 
school followed by a four-year high school, and in certam New Eng- 
land states the elementary school was earned on for nme jears, 
whereas in certain Southern states it was shortened to seven years 
A practical reason for the long dementaiy-school period was that 
elementary training was the only schooling that the great majority 
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received, and although the cumcular ofTenngs «cre not bro^, 
attempts were made to ensure a thorough mastery of fundamental 
bIoIIs and tools The contrast between the American ladder plan 
and the typical European plan, as represented by Germany before 
1914, is presented m rig 1 

The basic philosophy underlying the structural orgamzation of 
our graded schools included the principle that all the children of all 
the people should be given equal educational opportunity at state 
expense Underlying this principle were several assumptions 
These mcluded the behefs that (1) the common cumcular offerings 
constitute equality of educational opportunitj , (2) the cultural train- 
ing offered by hberal-arts colleges represents the highest and best 
form of mtelleclual development, (3) success m college depends 
upon the mastery of certain essential preparatory subjects in high 
school, (4) success in. higji school depends upon the mastery of the 
fundamental skills and tools allocated to the elementary school, and 
(5) the subject matenals to be learned at each grade level represent 
the optimal assignments for all pupils m that grade for a full year’s 
viork. 


Compulsory AUendance — 'Wllh the structural form of our schools 
based upon a fauly widespread recogmtion of the prmeiplcs of 
equah^ and the sasumptions etated above, it was observed tliat 
many children were not attending school The implementation 
of this prmciple was then attempted through compulsotj attendance 
laws As early as 1852, Rfassachusetts enacted a law makmg school 
attendance mandatory for all chUdren between the ages of eight and 
fourteen. Although there has been a slow and uneven development 
of compulsory-school attendance practices among the states, today 
children from eight to sixteen usually are required to attend school 
for some mm i m um term There is a distmct trend toward both a 
wider age range and a longer school year 

Universal Secondary Educalum —The ffrst pubhc high school was 
established m Boston m 1821 in response to pubhc demands for a 
practical secondary school open to all children In the establish- 
ment of this school, efforts were made to build it upon the founda- 
tions of the elementary school and at the same time to offer practical 
trammg for adult Ufe on a coeducational basis The pubhc high 
school thus created may be considered the second umt in the Amer^ 
can ladder plan of education. 


The first free pubhc high school was organized m 1 82 1 . but nearl v 
sixty years elapsed before there was any rapid expansion of the high- 
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Bchool movement During the penod between 1821 and 1890, no 
nccurate data arc available to show the growth of public high schools 
Cuhbcrlcy' estimates that there were probably about five hun- 
dred high schools in the United States by 1870 and about eight 
hundred by 18S0 The growth of the high-school enrollments 
from 1870 to the present is presented in Fig 2 The most stniing 



Fio 2 — ^The growth of tho •econdftry acboot population in the United State* 
frotnl870 {Datafrom B\enn\al Svnrv 9f Edveatvm 1928-30 1940 No 2 Chap V 
School Lt/e 1037 VoL 23 1040 Vot 29 No 1) 

feature of this curve of growth is the ettreme rapidity of its use m 
recent years, particularly since 1910 The upward extension of 
compulsory attendance legislation, the scarcity of employment 
opportumties, and the public faith m education have been factors 
in the recent rapid growth of high schools The growth curve 
presented here should be compared with Fig 3, showing the total 
grade enrollment of pubhc elementary and secondary schools from 
»/lnd,p 627 
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1910 to 1938, and with Tig 4, showing the growth of junior high 

^^The nineteenth century kid the foundation for the rapid grow tli 
of secondary education during the present century The growing 
consciousness of the need for universal secondary education thus 
was characteristic of nineteenth century trends, but the actual 
establishment of these echook throughout the nation should be con- 
sidered largely a twentieth century development 

Summary of Nmeteenth Century Trends — Tho rapid develop- 
ment of Amenca during the nineteenth century created many new 
social and educational problems and witnessed many successful 
straggles to extend and equahzc educational opportunities for the 
masses at pubbe expense Noteworthy among the educational 
developments of this century are (1) the creation of graded schools, 
(2) the development of a sin^e-track ladder plan of education, (3) 
the establishment of free tax-supported, nonscctanan state schools, 
(4) the introduction of compulsory-attendance legislation, (5) the 
establishment of the principle of uiuversal secondary education as a 
part of the Amencan plan of education, and (G) the creation of tho 
state umversity to crown the system of pubbe schools 


FACTORS LEADIRO TO THE ESTASUSHMEHT OF THE JTOIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 

It will be recalled that no underlying plan of education waa fol- 
low ed m the establishment of the elementary, secondarj , and higher 
divisions of our schools As a result, there was httle contmuity m 
the experiences of pupils moving up the educational ladder and 
transfemng from one division of the schools to another This lack 
of continuity or articulation was observable m the content of the 
subjects taught as well as in the methods of teachmg 

Dunng much of the nmeteenth century development, the cen- 
tral educational problem of growing commumtiea had been one of 
housing increasmE school populations tVith few exceptions, 
cBotls to solve oaucalionnl ptoHems of on instructional character 
were restneted to the organization of schools into grades Until the 
latter part of the century httle attention was given to theadequacy or 
thecdeoUvencssot theinstraclnmottered. During thelatter quarter 
ol tho century however, discnminating educators were becoming 
inct^singly aware of internal weaknessea in Amencan education 
Mo^ment for Reorganization -In an address before a meeting 
of the Department of Supcnntendence of tho National Education 
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Association m 1888, President CHiarlcs 'W. Eliot, > of Harvard 
Um\ orsitj , questioned the effect cncss of the pre\ ailing school plan 
In this address and m a sub«5cqucnt one in 1892, President Eliot 
pointed out that at eighteen, graduates of French secondary schools 
irere matenall^ in adianec of graduates of Amencan high schools 
He pointed out that the infenontj of the American high school 
resulted from time wasted in the clementarj school m long drills 
in arithmetic, grammar, and geographj and from infenor methods of 
instruction He also emphasized the need for shortemng the ele- 
mentary-school program, climinatmg useless and irrelevant mate- 
rials, and ennching the program bj mtroduemg natural science, 
mathematics, and foreign languages 

These addresses stimulated much thought and discussion among 
educational leaders and led to the rcorgamzation of instruction m the 
upper grades of man> schools Some changed from the grade- 
tcacher plan to a modified departmental tjTie of instruction Some 
schools even introduced clcmcntaij algebra, geomctr>, science, and 
I>atm or modem foreign languages m the seventh and eighth grades 
As an example of such carlj modifications, Heironomus’ describes 
the construction of a new school budding to house the seventh and 
eighth grades at Richmond, lod , m 1805 This school used the 
departmental plan of instruction, substituted modified algebra for 
revnew arithmetic, employ ed speciallj trained teachers m music and 
in art, offered courses in practical arts for both boj-s and girls, and, 
accordmg to Hcironomus, introduced some form of homeroom 
guidance 

The Committee of Ten — In 1892, the National Council on Edu- 
cation appointed a committee of ten members to study each of 
the prmcipal subjects mcluded m the secondary-school program 
As a part of their study, the committee recommended that several 
subjects reserved for high schools should be begun m the schools 
classified as elementary or, as an alternative, that the secondarj- 
school period should begin two jears earlier, thus feaving six jears 
instead of eight for the elemcntaiy school 

Committee on College Entrance — Sunilar changes were recom- 
mended by the Committee on Collie Entrance Rcqmrements of the 
National Education Association, which reported m 1899 In this 

* Eliot Chables W , Edveahonal Reform*, 418 pp , D Appleton-Centory 
Company, Inc New York, 1898 

* HEreohOiiua, N C , “Is This the Earliest Known Junior High School? 

The Clearing Uovtte, Vol 14 No 9 pp 518^19, May, ^910 
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report, ttesix-> ear 
suggested, Tnth the 
year of high school 
understood from th 
thia problem 

The most necessary and the most far reaching reforms in secondapr 
education must begin m the seventh and eighth grades of our schools 
Educators agree that these grades must be ennehed by eliminating non- 
essentials and adding new eubjecta formerly taught only in the high school 
These reforms require the b^est pedagogic knowledge and the most 
efficient supervision Xn out opimon these problems can be solved moat 
quickly and Buiely by mabng the eeveath and eighth grades parts of the 
high school under the immediate direction of the high school principal 
The seventh grade, rather than the nmth, is the natural turning point 
m the pupil 8 life, as the age of adolescence demands new methods and 
wiser direction. Bix elementary grades and six bigh-school, or secondary, 
grades form symmetncal umts The transition from the elementary to 
the secondary penod may be made more natural and easy by changing 
gradually from the oso-t^cher regimen to the system of special teachers, 
thus avoidmg the violent shock now commonly felt upon entenng tho 
hi^ school. 

The inspiration afforded by a well equipped bigb^chool principal and 
by a special teacher in language, eaence, mathematics, would do much to 
retain desirable students in the high edbool, thus raising the educational 
standard ol American cituen^p As lar as statistics are accessible 
on this point, the e^penment of placing these grades m the high-school 
buddmg has been successful, resulting m better scholarship and a greater 
percentage m the number of students entering the ninth grades * 


elementary school and six-year high school ■were 
seventh grade rather than the nmth as the first 
The position of the committee may be better 
e following portion of their resolution bearing on 


The Committee of Twenty-one — Further recognition of the need 
for reorgamzuig the schools resulted from conferences held under 
the leadership of f resident 'WiUiam Ramey Harper and Prof John 
Dewe 3 , of the University of Chicago President Harper recom- 
mended that the woik of the eighth grade of the elementary school 
be connected with that of the secondary school, that the secondary 
school include the &ret two years of college work, and that the seven 
3 ears thus grouped together be reduced to a six year course He 
recommended further the appointment of three committees of seven 
to coMider the problems of the elementary school, the secondary 
school, and the college, and the constitution of these committed 
660* EdcCA-tioS A»oci«iov. and Procesd,ng,. pp 65£k 
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into a joint committee of twenty-one for further study. This com- 
mittee reported in 1903, favoring the adoption of the plan proposed 
by President Harper. 

Other Committees.— -The department of secondary education of 
the National Education Association appointed a standing committee 
on six-year courses that made recommendations in 1907, 1908, and 
1909. Further studies of this problem of reorganization were made 
by the Committee on Economy of Time of the National Council of 
Education, whose final report was made in 1913. This report 
emphasized a need for including in the curriculum only the most 
important subjects and topics and stressed the principle that 
education could best be accomplished by doing a few essential things 
well. The report pointed out the need for relating subject materials 
to modem life and to pupil interests and abilities, and, further, it 
cmpliasixed the need for moral training and the preparation for 
citizenship as a part of clcmcntaiy-school instruction. In this final 
report, Henry Suzzallo recommended the division of the new six- 
year secondary school into two administrative units, a junior high 
school and a senior high school. 

It should be noted that the membership of the various national 
committees consisted largely of subject-matter specialists whose 
major interests and experiences centered in higher education. It 
was natural that their soluttoirs for problems of the public schools 
should have been highly colored by their belief in the efficacy of 
college traimng. In each committee report there was a slight but 
nevertheless growing recognition of the basic problems that must be 
faced by the public schools. However, the reorganization emphasis 
was placed upon efficiency in the elementary school in order that 
pupils might be ready to begin high-school subjects earlier and hence 
he prepared earlier for college. For the most part, the acquisition of 
skills, tools, and factual information was given greaterconsideration 
than were factors relating to tho personal developmental welfare 
of pupils. 

Problems of Articulation. — It has been noted above that each 
of the three divisions of our schools evolved quite independently. 
The elementary schools grew from widespread public demands for 
universal training in the fundamental tool and skill subjects. The 
colleges, with their roots in the medieval universities, provided 
professional training, and the high schools arose in a middle 
ground to satisfy a popular demand for practical, technical, and 
vocational traimng. In some measure the high-school programs 
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were bmit upon the teundnbon., ot tho clementeo rehool, nnd m 
later years, tho college dictated their cumcular offerings 
the most part, persons pursuing studies m first one division and then 
in another cxpencnccd n distinct break m the continuitj of tlicir 
development wlh regard to the subject content, the aims, ami Itio 
methods cmpb> cd Tupda graduating from the cightli and enter- 
ing the ninth grade changed from the grade-teacher plan to an 
impersonal deparlmcntalizcd-sludj plan vnih extreme abniptnr^s 
High-school methods of instruction tended to imitate collegiate 
methods Many higli-school textbooks were xiTittcn bj college 
professors and xvcrc little more than condensed or abbrenated 
college texts, with comparatii cl> little recognition of the interests, 
needs, or abilities of high-school pupils rarticularl> noteworthy 
in this regard were the unreasonable xocabularj demands made b> 
earlj high-school textbooks Tlic formalized lecture method of 
instruction was common and higldj ineflcclual, since manj high- 
school teachers did little more than rcxnew Icclurra that thc> them- 
seb (shad heard and perhaps impcrfecllj understood 

In general under tho departmentalized plan of mstruction par 
ticulatly in traditional coUcge-prepatatoT> high schools, it was 
assumed, consciously or uncoQseiouai> , that all pupiU could rcail and 
understand the English language inth equal facilitj , that the) had 
the work habits and interests of scholars , lliat if they failed to master 
their assignments they probablj were not worth educating and linil 
best drop out of school Academic accomplishment was regarded 
so highly that other aspects of education tended to be neglected 
even Ihou^ many teachers might have preferred to giie more 
attention to the personal and social welfare of pupils Such atti- 
tudes, with their concomitant practices, ignonng as thej did tho 
basic facts of individual differences, inentably resulted m a high 
proportion of failures during the firstjear of the high-school course 
Surveys of Attendance —The magnitude of the Bchool mortalitj 
under these conditions dunng the first decade of the twentieth 
century wsa startlingly revealed by tW sun ej s o! school popula- 
tions The first of these wras reported by Thorndike,* who studied 
the school systems ol 23 cities having populations of 25 000 or more 
In study only 51 per cent of tho average number of pupiU who 
enroUed in ^ea 1 to 3 were in grade 7, 37 per cent of this number 
were in grade 8, and 27 per cent were still in school m grade 9 

pp < 
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In a study of the scJiool populations of 50 cities, Ayres* found that 
7 1 per cent of the nvorago number of pupils who entered grades 1 to 
5 were still in school in grade 7, 51 per cent of this number ^erc in 
grade 8, and 40 per cent were in school at the beginning of grade 9 
In an e\en more comprehensive suia'ey of school populations in 319 
cities, Slroycr* found that of the average populations of the first 
three grades, C3 per cent t^crc in the seventh, 51 per cent were in the 



itai 


Tta 3 — Or»de enrollment, puWic elemenlmry and eecondur sebooU {Bepro- 
dvetd /tom Fetter. Emen/ if . "Gradt EnroUnent tn the PuUte SefiooU,” School Life. 
Yd 26, No. 1, Odolter, IMO ) 

eighth, and 39 per cent were an the ninth grade. These investiga- 
tions were made in different school sj-stenas and together constitute 
a fairly adequate samphng of prevailing conditions. The findings 
are summarized in Table I. In general, these investigations indi- 
cated that between one-third and one-half of the total number of 
elementary school pupils had dropped out of school by the end of the 

>Atb*s L E , Laggards tn Ovr SAodo, p 55, Cliarjtjes Pubbcation Com- 
mittee, Kuiell Sage Foundation, New Yorl^ 1909 

»Stsateb G “Age and Grade Census of Schools and Colleges,’ 
BuUeltn 5, pp 1-145, tJ. S Office of Education. 1011. 
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seventh grade and that between two-thirda and thrco-lourths had 
dropped out before eotenng the first grade in high school 


Tabu: I — PEBCKiTAaE or Eleue'jtakt ecaoot, Puma Enterino GRAOta 
7 TO 9 AS Shown rt Thbee Sortetb* 


Eeported ty 

1 Grade 7 

Grades 

Grade 9 

Thorndike 

51 5 

37 

27 

Ayres 

71 ' 

61 

40 

Strayer ' 

&3 ' 

51 ' 

39 


>T8QKXt>m E. "Thu EhmwAUon at Papth Irva Beboot BaSttin 4 pp I-<3 V 6 
Office «( EduCAtien, 1907 Atxu 1>, Ottr 8c)ioelt p tS CbsnUea PtibI eetion 

Conunittee, a<uwll SUK PouedtUon K«« Yock. 1909 O D Ac« eod OrxSa 

CcBsue (d Scbosh ead Cetiegei S PP t-KS 17 B Office of E4ae»tiog 1911 


Inadequacy of the School Program.-^'nie failure of pupils to 
continue m school may be accounted for m part by the poor articula- 
tion between the elenaentaiy «ad secondary divtstoast ut part by 
inappropriate teaching methods m the high school, and in largo 
measure by the iiapraclical narrow, classical coVego-pTCpantory 
cumculvim that m many cases had come to be the only program 
offered. Unless pupils were interested m college preparation, there 
was httle relationship between the secondary-school studies and any 
later activities that they might foUow There was a marked separa- 
tioQ of aU secondary work from the actual community and occupa- 
tional life of the time Graduates of the traditional high echoola 
were not prepared to enter into commereial aclmticg, nor were they 
adjusted to the chaDgmg social and economic conditions 
^us for the large majority of pupils entenng the ninth grade for 
the ^t time, the subjects themselves and the possible application 
of these subjects proved a discouragmg disiUusionment With 
injectual compulsoiy^ttendance legislation and with plentiful 

8*001 COTOO of study, ,t « little woader that Urge proport.^ 
dropped out ol sehool ut the 8nt oppurtuuity ProportioM 

druptfif sroofdirg:;::;^^^ 

““Iptttaenlul h^ 
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factors and often encouraged pupils to drop out of school and goto 
work, when, had they continued in school during this period of 
emotional turmoil and erratic growth and development, some might 
have later achieved scholasUc or professional distinction. 

Recognition of Individual Differences.— A further factor in the 
movement for the reorganization of the schools was the growing 
recognition of the significance of individual differences among chil- 
dren. Although for many centuries people had been vaguely aware 
of the fact that not all persons were alike, the schools had been 
conducted on the apparent assumption that all pupils could accom- 
plish the same work even though some might take longer than others 
to accomplish the same task. With the beginning of the mental- 
testing movement and with the more adequate understanding of the 
nature of intelligence by psj'chologists and educators, it became 
increasingly apparent that this was not the case. It became increas- 
ingly clear, for c-xamplc, that traditional practices of acceleration and 
retardation needed supplementing if the schools were to provide 
adequately for individual differences. 

The work and influence of such men as G. Stanley Hall in tho 
field of adolescent psj'chology, and J. McKecn Cattell and Edward 
L. Thorndike in the field of individual differences, and, in fact, the 
influence of the entire growing child-study movement were in the 
direction of furthering appreciation of the significance of individual 
differences. 

SupportingFactors. — Certain background conditions contributed 
in no slight w'ay to the reorganization of the schools. Among factors 
of this kind should be noted tho continued growth of the West, the 
continued movement toward urbanization, and the growing popular 
demand for universal secondary-educational opportum'ties. In 
rapidly growing communities additional schoolhouses were needed 
from time to time to house the growing school population. After 
the proposal had been made to create the sbc-ycar secondary school, 
it was comparatively easy to house grades 7 to 9 in a separate build- 
ing, so long as a new building had to be constructed in any event. 

It was this combination of circumstances that in part led to the 
establishment of the first junior high schools and that furthered their 
rapid expansion in the growing cities of the nation. 

EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

In an effort to remedy the more glaring defects observed in the 
schools, more or less extensive modifications of elementary and 
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Becondaiy BBhoob ™re made durmE the yearn tollowmg the several 
nafenal eommrttee reports In reahty, such chaag^ should be 
considered the initial stages or steps of the jumor high school 
Usually however, the continuous development of the junior mgti 
school as such IS traced from the Cahforma reorgamzation effected m 


The First Junior High School — ^Probably the first junior high 
school organized m the United States was m Berkeley, Calif , m 
1910 This reorganization of the Berkeley schools was based upon, a 
report made to the Berkeley Board of Education by Superintendent 
Frank F Bunker m 1909 Smee this report exerted considerable 
influence over the orgamzation of other junior high schools m Cali- 
fornia, as well as m other states, it occupies a place of histoncal 
Bigoificance m the jumor high-achool movement The plan and 
purposes of this new achool unit can beat be presented by the foUow- 
mg excerpts from Superintendent Bunker’s report 


The plan rrhich I recommend mvolvea a reorgamration and a regrouping 
of the several grades of our schools 

Stated briefly, it u this to have three groups of schools, one group 
(the High School Proper) to eompnse the tenth, eleventh and twelfth years 
only the second group which may be called the Introductory High School 
group to eompnse the seventh, eighth and ninth years only, and a third 
group of schools (the Elementary Schools I^oper), to comprise nU children 
of the first six years 

To make it more concrete the plan proposes, when in full operation, 
that all the seventh eighth and moth gi^e children of the entire depart- 
ment be assembled at certain schools which shall be orgamzed for work 
suitable for them that work of the ninth year be no longer done at the 
High School Proper, but at these centers, and that the other schools of 
the department comprise grades no higher than the sixth grade, the same 
to be feeders to the centers 


In short the plan proposes a redistribution of children among our 
Be\ eral schools in order to lessen the congeation m the High School Proper 
An examination of this plan will convince one, I think, that the division 
of the grades into three groups is a much more natural one than the arrange- 
ment under which we ate now wotkmg with a division ol the grades into 
two groups Oidy one group compnsing the eight elementary years and the 
other group the four upper years 

.1. masses me held in school no longer than through 

the fifth grade and that at the dose of the fifth grade they drop out in 
educationaUy, that whatever la to be 
taught to the masses must be givenin the fint five or six years By making 
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the break come at the close of the sixth year the tendency will be to hold 
tlic children m school at least one year longer 

In the Introductory High Schools there would be congregated the 
seventh, eighth and ninth years These years comprise another natural 
group, inasmuch as children would enter it at the beginning of the period 
of adolescence, when by nature they crave an opportumty to dip into a 
wide range qI suh/eete and activities, which is Xafurc's way of insuring 
freedom of choice in determining occupation and of exercising somewhat of 
intelligence in the same * 

The first unit of the new Introductory High school was opened m 
the fall of 1910 at McICmfey School, Berkeley, Calif , under the 
pnncipalship of Charles L Dicdenbach 

At approximately the same time, influenced by the same factors 
and committee recommendations that had been influential m the 
Berkeley reorganization, there was a movement for the reorgamza- 
tion of the schooLs in Columbus, Ohio This plan closely paralleled 
the changes suggested by Supcrmtcodcnt Bunker and those embod- 
ied m the national committee reports, with the exception that 
instead of using the name Introductory High School, the new umt m 
Columbus was called the Jumor High School There has been some 
dispute ov er the question of w hether Berkeley or Columbus deserves 
the credit for establishing the first junior high school The evidence 
seems to indicate that although the Berkeley plan got under way 
somewhat earlier during the year 1910 than did the Columbus plan, 
thefirstuseof the term “junior high school” was made by Columbus 
Growth of the Jumor High Schools — Closely following the 
Berkeley and Columbus developments, Los Angeles orgamzed a 
similar school m 1911, and although many schools reported some 
modified form of elementary- and secondary-school programs dunng 
the years 1911 and 1912, Berkeley, Columbus, and Los Angeles 
are generally considered the pioneers in the jucior-higb-scbool 
movement 

Once the junior high school had gained an imtial foothold, it 
spread with extreme rapidity Its remarkable growth suggests that 
it has met a distinct educational need as a separate administrative 
umt m the Amencan plan of education Its curve of growth by 
four-year periods is presented m Fig 4 It should be noted that 
this curve represents the total number of separate jumor high 

» Bcnkeh, Frank F , The Junior Htgh School Movement Us Beginnings, 
p 3, W F Roberta Compaay, Wasbmgton D C , 1935 
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.chocK *-year jumo^emor high Khools. and undivided high 

echools. 



Tw 4 — Jaaioc bi|h achoots la the Voited States, 1910-1938 
(Data /rtm Cwnntol SufMv e/ Edueotton, 19’20-1930, 1937-1938, t/. S. Ofiet a/ 
Edueolten.) 

Summary ol Early THirposes- — -The purposes of the first juruor 
ItigU school vcrc well stated in the report of Superintendent Bunker.* 
Tn 1020, after 15 jears of growth, Smith analyzed and summarized 
the purposes of the junior hl^ school as these had been advanced 
by leaders of the movement. Smith’s summarj' of these early 
purposes is as follows: 

1 To provide a suitable environment for children of approrimatcly 
Cwcltc to sixteen years of age, ^sbraci&g 

1. An enlarged expenence back^ound involving cspeciallj 
a. enriched cumcula and courses of study 
b improved Iscililiea by way ol laboratories, shops, libranes, 
assembly balls, gymnasioms 

e superior teachers including a larger percentage of men 
d new methods of teaching and social control 
«- a distinctive school atmoephere 
* p 3 
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2 Ample p^o^'lSJons for the common socialiied integrating education 

3 Abundant faalitiea for the progressive discovery and experi- 
mental direction of pupil's mterests, aptitudes, and abilities 
involving especially 

a eiplonngactmtjcs in Taned occupation fields 
6 general and survey cour^ m academic fields 
e. mdindual and social diagno*iCs 

d. flexibility in curriculum organization and administration 
c educational and \ocattODal guidance 

4 Adequate pronsion forindindual differences, m^olnngespeciany 

a ennehed cumcularand extra-cumcular offenngs 
b opportunitica for gradual curriculum differentiation 
c flexibility in methods of promotion 
d pro^^slon for varying rates of progress 
c vocational traimng for tho«« who must leai e school early 

5 Increased opportunities for genuine socialization, involvifig espe- 
cially 

a an adequate program of cxtra-<umcular actmties 
6 extensive pronsion for pupil participation in school govern- 
ment 

n To democratize the school system through 

1 Pro>'i3ion for a gradual transition from elementary to secondary 
education in such matters as 

a content 

b methods of teaching 

e. social and admioisfratire control 

2 The democratization of educational opportunities 
III To effect economy of time m education, largely through 

1 The elumnation of waste from the se>entb, eighth, and ninth 
grades* 

'THE jrmiOR HIGH SCHOOL TODAY 
Considerable variance is found m the number of grades included 
within the separate school units conducted as junior high echools 
Tbejxujnher of schools oisanized according to vanous plans, together 
with their total enrollment, is presented m Fig 5 From this figure, 
it is apparent that the most popular plan of organization is the three- 
year jumor high school, including grades 7 to 9 

In a report on the reorgamzation of secondary education, Spauld 
mg, Fredenck, and Koos eummanred treads up to 1930 as foUo^TS 
The movement for secondary-echool reorganization among schools for 
white pupils has produced a wide vanety of sjiecial types of grade grouping 
‘Smith, W A, The Junior Htgh Sdutol, pp 203-204, The MacmiUaii 
Company, New York, 1926 
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The great m)or.ty ol reorEamzed Bch«l ejatema have 

R-'iJi nr ft 6-6 okn oi oiganixation, mth occamonal use of ^ P 

SS L^e^IS — I^vor .ad M 

comhinatioas aadti these plana have reeulled m , 

renmtnied Bchoola Bepaiate jnmor and aeniot high schools, unchvideii 
6-j<S school., and combined junior senior high schools •ne 
Mut a compromise betireen the first two types, providmg for a 
between jinnor and senior muta, yet allowing the administration of both 
jioita within a eineje school . , 

Reorganized schools for white pupils enrolled in I92M0 apFO*™^*®“ 
one-third of all such pupils enrolled m grades 6 through 12 ?lleinentary 

Grodg 
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Plan 3 3 4-2 5-3 3-2 

Naof School* W35 14<f 172 65 V 20 7 6 1 

Enrollment 1024 425 46 46 ll B 17 2 12 4 

tthouiondsl 

Fio 6 -~-Dutnbutioa of number of junior b ^ seboob and eoroltmente by 
types of organuation (Dolo /rent BU$e Daxtd T erui Jersen Carl A SlaiulKS 
ef Pullte Il\gh School* 1937 38 BulUlm 1040 No 2 Chap V #W«T«f 5«c«nfif 
Aae'>fil V 8 OSiet oj Eiticalum 1U40) 


Echools and conveuliooahy otgaiused high schools accounted for the remam- 
ing two-lhirds Of the total number of individual secondary echools, 
reorganized schools constituted one-fourtK The pupils attending reor- 
ganited schools comprised nearly fealf the total secondary school enrollment 
Both the total number of reorganued seboob and the relative numbers of 
pupils enrolled in such schools have increased markedly since 1925-26 
In the proportion of its secondary-echool pupils enrolled in teoTganized 
schools New England ranked 8rstm 1929-30, the Western, Middle Western, 
and ^^lddle Atlantic Stales fell next m order, the Southern States were last 
Among the mafor types of reorganized schools m ensUnce throughout the 
United States junior-senior and undivided C-year schools were more numer- 
ous than separate junior and senior hi^ schools Recent tendencies have 
teen m the direction of an appreciable increase in the number and total 
enroUmeats of each of the principal types of schools There have been 
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especially marked increases in the case of undivided 0-year schools In 
spite of the numcncal importance of combined schools and the striking 
increase in the number of 6*year achools the majority of rcorgamzed school 
pupils in 192iW0 were enrolled m separate jumor and senior high schools 

Data gathered in 1930 show that most rcorgamzed schools are relatively 
large schools as compared with conventionally organized schools With 
the exception of 4-jear junior high schools, separate junior and senior high 
schools tend in the main to be city schools Jumor'Semor high schools aro 
found predominantly m small commumtics and commumtics of moderate 
Size Undivided 6-j car schools and 4-jcar junior high schools are typically 
rural and village schools Changes in the average sizes of the combined 
schools and the 4-year jumor high schools between 1925~20 and 1929-30 
indicate a growing downn ard extension of the movement for reorganization 
As judged by the growth jn the numbers of small reorganized schools, rural 
and village commumtics arc tending in increasing measure to abandon the 
conventional higb*echool orgamzation * 

The growth of junior high schools seems to be m the direction of 
the 3-3 juaior-senior 12-grado plan of organization, compared with 
the thrcc-ycar separately administered junior high school In 1930 
there were 1,283 separately administered junior high schools mclud- 
mg grades 7 to 9 In 1034 there were 1,394, or an increase of lOG 
schools of this type In 1930 there were 93G jumor-semor high 
schools mcludiog grades 7 to 9, and in 1034 there were 1,222 schools 
of this type, or an increase of 286 over the four-year period It is 
possible that this statistical picturo is somewhat misleading, since 
many of the more recently organized junior semor high schools are m 
small communities where the deciding factor may have been prac- 
tical economy rather than effectiveness of orgamzation 

It must not be supposed that all schools that have effected 
reoi^anizations in the grouping of grades or in the adimmstration of 
the school have put into practice the major internal procedures 
recommended by leadeis of the reorgamzation movement or even 
those found experimentally to be the most effective and desirable. 
Indeed, considerable vananco is observable among different types 
of school orgamzation with respect to the effectiveness of their 
educational procedures Some reorganized schools follow conven- 
tional practices, and many regular four-year high schools are accom- 
plishing desired results The seventh- and eighth grade programs of 
some eight-year elementary schools apply the pnnciples of jumor- 

1 Spauldtoo Francis T Frederick O I and Koos L V The Reor 
ganisation of Secondary Education, BvUam 17, Natxoval Survey of Secondary 
Education, Alonoyraph 5, pp 67—58, U S Office of Education, 1932 
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hich-school education, whereaa the programs of some so-called 
“junior high schools” are far htiov, what should be expected of 
them. A note of caution should therefore be introduced before 
accepUng the total statistical picture os mdicati%e of the present 
status of junior high-school education 

Definitions of the Jumor High School — Prom the foregomg 
discussion of the vanabibty of types of organization, character of 
instructional programs, and outcomes of regular and reorgamzed 
secondary schoob, it must be apparent that a rigorous functional 
definition of the junior high school would prove difficult to formulate 
In his discussion of the defimtions, aims, and functions of the 
jumor high school, Pnngle points out this difficulty but offers the 
following tentative statement “The junior high school is an organi- 
zation of the seicnth, eighth, and ninth grades into an administra- 
tne umt for the purpose of providing instruction and training 
suitable to the \aned and changing physical, mental, and social 
natures and needs of immature, matunug, and mature pupils 
Pnngle suggests four functions of the junior high school 

1 The recognition of the nature of the pupib, mclodmg their mdmdual 
traits capacities and needs and the discovery of tendencies and habits 
of the more important groups as such 

2 The retention of pupils lo school 

3 Economy of tine 

i Exploration and guidance* 


The function of retaining pupils in school is mcluded in most 
carls slatemenla of the purpo«>es of the junior hi^ school Today , 
in the light of modem practices and trends of compukory school 
attendance this function would seem to have been met by means 
other than that of creating a special school for the purpose 

The function of economy of time, as onginally stated by Presi- 
dent Eliot, w as intended to shorten the penod of cohege-preparatory 
trsimng and to incrca.«c the efficiency of the toUl school program. 
In view of the nature of the present jumor high-school population— 
llat « . 1 , mder Minabil.ly ot Ment and the Breater proport.cm of 
pup, I, aho mil not attond ooUega-and m v.aw of the et or longthon- 
ing preparatot, ponod for joulhs planmog to enter eitoet industry 
™ M that ahortemng thu, preparatory 
penod, hlcc rctaimag pup, la m school, no longer should bo con 3 ,dercd 

h “I' nm Boot 

• /tii, pp. T^ga. 
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a noccssaij function of tho junior high school The concept of 
“economy of time” then may apply only with reference to the 
efficiency and suitability of methods of instruction, of curricular 
adaptations and ennehments A direct statement of this function 
13 preferable to tho no^ misleading caption “economy of time ” 

It IS the philosophy of the authors of the present treatment of 
junior-high-school education that exploration and guidance are not 
functions of tho junior high school in the sense in T\hich the term 
“function” IS used sjmonymously with the terms “aim,” “purpose,” 
or “objecti\cs ” In any consideration of purpose or function, it is 
important to distinguish bctivecn ends and means This is par- 
ticularly important hero for tho reason that the means of education 
arc commonly confused with tho ends of education Properly, 
exploratory' experiences are intended to contribute to the dev elop- 
ment of pupils Thej' are means, not ends m themselv es and hence 
should not be considered functions of tho junior high school 
Similarly, guidance services m junior high schools arc nays of 
furthenng pupil adjustments Guidance activities are means 
■Wholesome personalities are ends Guidance should be distin- 
guished from adjustment, if for no other reason than that often 
guidance docs not result in adjustment 

In V lew of the wide variability found in the number of grades, tho 
particular combination of grades, and the outcomes of instruction 
under various structural plans of orgamsation, it seems obvnous that 
combinations of grades are not the crucial factors in jumor-high- 
school education Indeed, the external form of organization of any 
division of our schooU can have little influence ov er the educational 
outcomes unless appropriate changes also are made m the internal 
administration of the school These internal changes involve the 
objectives, the principles, the procedures, and, m fact, the total 
program of studies appropriate to that division 

Umquo aspects of jumor-high-school education then must be 
found embodied m the nature of jumor-high-school pupils and m the 
internal administrative and instructional procedures of the school 
rather than in its external form alone This should be especially 
clear since, as we have already pointed out, many school systems 
retaimng the conventional 8-4 plan of orgamzation have adopted 
the pnnciples of modem jumor-high-6chool education wth better 
outcomes than are to bo found m other schools that are reorganized 
as junior high schools but that have failed to catch the true spirit of 
the jumor-high-schooI idea 
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rmque Fimchons of Jumor-hi^-sthool Educabon.— Smce im- 
jor high Echooli may aot be detoed m fenns of any specific grade 
orgamzation, and since the maionty of pupils of junior high-sehoo 
age are likely to contmue m schools orgamzed under the traditional 
S-4 plan, attention should be directed to the crucial problem at issue, 
namely, the kmd of education that should be provided for children 
who are approaching or have entered various phases of pubescent 
and adolescent development 

Elementarj schools, junior hi^ schools, and senior high schools 
all share the ultimate objectives of general education The unique 
contnbutions of education to children of junior hi^-school ages 
should therefore be considered m relation to a general definition of 
education and a statement of the ultimate objectives of education 
One such definition is that “education is the total procedure of 
reciprocating responses bj i\hich the beat possible personahty and 
institutional progress arc achieved*’* A logically comprehensive 
statement of the ultimate objectives of education as formulated by 
the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association is as foUon*8 


1 To promote the development of an understanding and an adequate 
evaluation of the self 

2 To promote the development of on understanding and an appreci- 
ation of the world of nature 

3 To promote the development of an understanding and an appreci- 
at on of organized society 

4 To promote the development of an appreciation of the force of law 
and of love that u operating universally* 


The junior high school or, more broadly, junior high-scbool 
education may and should contnbute umquely to the realization of 
the ultimate ohjectiics of education, namely, achieving the best 
possible jicmonahty and unlitutional progress by providing a 
rmlaWe jcW canronmmi for children of junior high-ichool age that 
will enable them (1) to underhand and appreatata Uxrmdva m rela- 
tion to the phs-aical, cconotnie, wroil, and sjantuat aspects ol tho 
world m which they hi c, and (2) to dcrelop Hemrdiea harmomously 
in relation to their abilities and needs 
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Tho realization of these two objectives of junior-high-schoo! 
education involves specifically. 

1 Providing differentiated objectives, procedures, and experiences adequately 
adjusted to tho abilities, interests, and needs of pupils as these have been 
conditioned by unique biological and environmental factors m their lives 
Such differentiations must be predicated upon the following 

o. Discovermg and understanding the pervasive psychobiological indi- 
vtdaa} differences associated with put^cence 
6 Discovcrme, understanding, and appraising pupil achievements, 
adjustments, abilities, mtercsts, and developmental needs 
e. Discovermg and understanding the nature of the cutural social, and 
economic factors, influences, and conditions m the backgrounds and 
environments of pupils 

2 Developing emotional stabiLty and maturity, includmg appropriate and 
satisfactory social and heterosexual attitudes 

3 Promoting an understanding and appreciation of the cultural heritage of the 
race through direct as well aa through vicanotis pupn expenences ffhis 
mvolves providing extensive and appropriate exploratory experiences m 
academic, occupational, and avocationa] fields 

4 Developmg an adequate mastery of tbe fundamental tools and skills of 
learmag, communication, and construction This m%oIvas especially tbe 
development of optimal skill m the foUowmg 

a Reading, wntmg, and speaking 

h Seemg, beanog, and appraising varied lectures, addresses and pro- 
grams presented person^y and through tbe me^um of the radio and 
cinema 

c Manijnilatmg arithmetical and other quantitative symbols and 
d Mampulating tbe common mechanical tools of everyday life 
6 Developing appropriate habits and attitudes of personal and civic responsi 
bihty and efficiency This mvolves particularly developmg efficient habits 
of sociabzed personal hnng, as well as those of work and study, both inde- 
pendently and in groups 

G PrepariDg selected pupils for more advanced study in academic departments 
of senior high schools as a part of college preparatory study 

The Principle of the Confaauify of Expenence — Meaningful 
pupil expenences are continuous New developmental expenences 
must nccessanly be based upon familiar ones In theory this 
pnnciple been accepted since Herbart’s initial formulation In 
practice it is often ineffectively implemented Each school grade 
should be predicated upon the expenence of pupils in preceding 
grades Each division of our school should be intimately related to 
the total pupil expenences provided in the next lower division 
Ideally, the relationships among all administrative divisions of our 
schools should be so close that pupils will expenence no disruption 
in the continuity of their learning in transfemng from one division 
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Unique Functions of Junior-hi^-school Education-— Smce jun- 
ior high school*! may not be defined m terms of any spwific grade 
organization, and smce the majority of pupils of jumor-lugh-school 
age are hkelj to continue m schools orgamied under the tradiUonal 
8-4 plan, attention should be directed to the crucial problem at i^e, 
namel>, the kmd of education that should be provided for children 
who are approaching or have entered various phases of pubescent 
and adolescent development 

Elementarj schools, jumor high schools, and semor high schools 
all share the ultimate objectives of general education. The umque 
contributions of education to children of junior-high-«chool ages 
should therefore be considered in rdation to a general definition of 
education and a statement of the ultimate objectives of education 
One such definition is that “education is the total procedure of 
reciprocating responses by which the best possible peisonahty and 
institutional progress are achieved A logicahy comprehensive 
statement of the ultimate objcctiies of education as formulated by 
the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association is as follows 


1 To promote the development of an understaoding and an adequate 
e>aliiation of the eeU 

2 To promote the dc^cIopmeot of an understanding and an appreci- 
ation of the world of nature 

3 To promote the development of an understanding and an appreci- 
ation of organized society 

4 To promote the development of an appreciation of the force of law 
and of love that u operating universally* 


The junior high school or, more broadly, jumor-high-school 
education maj and should contnbute umquely to the reaUzation of 
the ultimate objoctucs of education, namely, achieving the best 
po^«iblc i>er«onahly and institutional progress by pronding a 
tuxlaMc school enrironmeiU for children of junior-bigh-school age that 
will enable them (1) to vndmtand and appreaaie ihemaelces m rela- 
tion to the physical, economic, social, and spmtuai aspects of the 
world in which they h\ e, and (2) to decelop thmaehea harmomously 
in relation to their abilities and needs 


■ I'iV” ‘rV"” Charla E. Itogl,, ot the 

nivmttr of CoUorria Herletiry, CaUf 

t.1 M o tb<* High Bebool Cumeulutn ” SwtA Ytar Book, pp 
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The realization of these ttro objectives of junior-high-school 
education involves specifically: 

1 Providing differentiated objccUvca, procedures, and cxpcnencca adequately 
adjusted to the abilities, intcrcals, and needs of pupds as these have been 
conditioned by unique biological and cnvironnicntal factors in their lives 
8ueb differentiations must bo predicated upon the following 

c Discovering and understanding the pervasive psychobiological indi- 
vidual differences associated with pubcsccnee 
6 Discovering, understanding, and appraising pupil achievements, 
adjustments, abilities, interests, and developmental needs 
e. Discovcrmg and understanding the nature of the cutural, social, and 
economic factors, influences, and conditions in tbc backgrounds and 
environments of pupils 

2 Developmg emotional stability and matunty, includmg appropriate and 
satisfactory social and heterosexual attitudes 

3 Promoting an understanding and appreciation of the cultural heritage of the 
race through direct as well as through vieanous pupil experiences fflus 
involves providmg extensive and appropnatc exploratory cxjicnenees m 
aeademie, occupational, and avocatiooal flelds 

4 Developing an adequate mastery of tbc fundamental tools and akilJs of 
learning, communication, and construction This involves especially the 
development of optimal skill in the followmg 

0 lieadmg, writing, and speaking 

b Seeing, bearing, and appraising varied lectures, addresses and pro- 
grams presented personally and through the medium of the radio and 
Cinema 

e hfanipulating arithmetical and other quantitative symbols and 
d Manipulating the common mechanical tools of everyday life 

5 Developing appropriate habits and attitudes of personal and civic responsi 
bility and efficiency This involves particularly developing efficient habits 
of socialixed personal living, as well as those of work and study, both inde- 
pendently and in groups 

6 Preparing selected pupils for more advanced study m academic departments 
of senior high schools as a part of college preparatory study 

The Principle of the Continuity of Experience — Meaningful 
pupil experiences are continuous Netv developmental experiences 
must necessarily be based upon famihar ones In theory this 
pnnciple has been accepted since Herbart's initial formulation In 
practice it is often ineffectively implemented Each school grade 
should be predicated upon the experience of pupils in preceding 
grades Each division of our school should be intimately related to 
the total pupil experiences provided in the next lower division 
Ideally, the relationships among all administrative divisions of our 
schools should be so close that pupils will experience no disruption 
in the continuity of their learning in transferring from one division 
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to another After all, Eevcnlh-grade pupils m junior high school are 
only three months older than they were as sixth-grade pupils in 
elementary schools, and these three months hate been vacation 
months of forgetting 

The prmciple of the continuity of experience imphes that tne 
functions and objectives of the junior high school as well as the 
selected means for implementing these objectives must he closely 
articulated with the ohjectivea and means of the elementary school 
and with thooe of the fiemor hi^ aiiiooL 


StrMMARY 

American education has evolved through varied stages and 
proc^ures of change and expenmentation to meet changed rehgious, 
industnal, political and social conditions observable at different 
penods of our colonial and national history Colonial schools were 
istabhahed to meet articulate demands of dominant groups in the 
se\eral colonies Transitional changes in the form and functions 
of the schools were made in response to changing ideals, conditions, 
and needs 

Elementary, secondary, and hi^erdivisioDSof education evolved 
mdependenUy without undeclying mtegratmg pcmciples to guide 
their development and evolution This independent development 
tended toward the establishment of separate schools for the masses 
and for the classes similar to those in European countries In time 
the influence of Amencan democracy led to the establishment of a 
Binglc-track ladder plan, of education open to all children Later 
the prestige of the traditional classicaJ, humanistic higher education 
tended to dominate secondary education e\ en m the puhhc hi^ 
schools, with the result that these “people’s colleges “ failed to meet 
the needs and interests of many of those attending. 

Throughout the evolutionary devdopment of Amencan educa- 
tion, certain principles hav e been contmuously dominant Among 
these should be noted (1) the pnnapleof local control^ the princi- 
ple of separation of the church and state, (3) the pnnciple that the 
slate should prondo um\ ersal, free, tax-supported public education, 
and (4) the pnnaple of change in response to changing conditions 
and educational needs 

The mneteenth century growth and expansion of America created 
maa> new educational problems Affcctmg education were (1) the 
nse of manufactunng (2) thela^ population increases from Euro- 
pean immigration, (3) the rapid growth of atiea, and (4) the erten- 
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Sion of the suffrage Together these factors created unprecedented 
problems of inequality of educational opportumty and rendered 
obsolete the old district form of school organization The struggles 
to solve these problems and to create um\ ersal free tax-supported 
nonsectanan public schools followed several phases or lines of devel- 
opment, namely, to secure tax support, to eliminate the pauper 
school idea, to make the schools entirely free, to establish state 
Euper\TSion, to ehminatc sectarianism, to extend the system upward, 
and to inolude the addition of thestate umversity to crown thesj'stem 

Toward the close of the nineteenth centurj , the American plan of 
providing education at public expense m graded schools axtcnding 
from the first grade through the umversit> clearly had been estab- 
lished Attention shifted gradually from the problems of housing 
increasing school populations to problems of instruction and internal 
administration Defects were observed in the plan of education 
that had been created Public awareness of these defects was fur 
thered through the addresses and writings of educational leaders, 
through committee reports of the National Education Association, 
and through the findings of school surve>’s These reports and 
surveys emphasized the fact that the weakest part of the established 
plan of education was centered m the programs of grades 7 to 9 

Growing out of several jears of agitation and planning, jumor 
high schools were established to correct the weaknesses of the tradi 
tional school organization and to provide more efficient and effec- 
tive instruction for children of grades 7 and 8 or 7 to 9 Credit 
for establishing the first junior high school usually is given to 
Berkeley, Calif , although it is likely that this distinction should be 
shared with other cities 

Since 1910, the jumor high school has experienced a rapid growth 
in populanty and now serves approximately one-third of the total 
pupil school population of grades 7 to 9 Current trends indicate 
a contmumg and even more rapid mcrease in the number of jumor 
high schools 

Defimtions of the jumor high school m terms of grade orgamza- 
tion are found to be inadequate Under modem school conditions 
at least two of the functions for which jumor high Bchoob were 
established are found to be obsolete (1) the retention of pupils m 
school and (2) economy of time m the sense of shortemng the ele- 
mentary and secondary traimng program 

Today educational emphasis is being directed toward the formu 
lation and implementation of a program of studies suitable to 
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ckidren of juiuor-high-school age, whether they are id reorganized 
junior hi^ schools, m ei^t-year elementary schools, or m conven- 
tionally organized four-year hi^ schools Such programs are 
intended to achieve objectives of junior high-school education as 
steps toward the reahzation of the ultimate objectives of general 
education 

Accordmgly, the emphasis of the present volume is directed 
toward the broader concept of jumor-high-fichool education rather 
f jinn toward the junior hi^ school as a separately administered umt 
of the schools Succeeding chapters present m some detail (1) the 
physical, mental, social, and emotional characteristics of children 
of junior high-school age, together with significant environmental 
factors affecting them, (2) the adjustment of pupils as the central 
problem of junior high-school education, (3) the nature and function 
of the total instmclioual program as a means of achieving objectives 
of junior high school education, (4) the administrative procedures 
that further the realization of the objectives of junior-high-school 
education, (5) the nature of the school environment most conducive 
to the development of pupils of jumor-higb-sehool age, and (6) 
some probable future trea(^ m jumor-high-school education 
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PART I 

The Jmior-high-school Age: Its Characteristics 



CHAPTER ir 

PHYSICAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The characteristics of ciuidren of junlor-high-school age may be 
studied from various points of view. Present trends in the child- 
study movement emphasize the need for an understanding of the 
whole child. This, however, is an ideal that may be attained only 
from years of study resulting in an appreciation of relationships 
among factors affecting children as they live and grow in their usual 
home, school, and community cn^dronments. In an introductory 
treatment of the characteristics of junior-high-school children, it 
would seem advantageous to follow some modified analjdical 
approach rather than to attempt a study of the whole personality of 
the whole child. 

In the present treatment, therefore, children of junior-high- 
school age are described in terms of their physical growth and devel- 
opment, their mental grondh and development, and their social and 
emotional growth and development. These three aspects of per- 
sonality have been selected not because they are the only important 
ones but because development in these areas is considered within the 
unique province of the school. But since we may study children 
only in some social, physical, and psychological habitat, social and 
emotional development is related to certain background factors in 
order to emphasize the relational interdependence of facets of 
personality upon one another and upon environmental forces. 

THE HATTOE OF GROWTH 

Observations of the physical development of efufftfren of jiuuor- 
high-school age suggest that the one dominant characteristic of this 
period is the variability of growth in height, weight, physical propor- 
tions, strength, and motor coordination, together with the variabil- 
ity in related and associated areas of development. At no other 
stage during the entire developmental process from infancy to 
maturity does physical growth seem to exert so marked an influence 
over the entire personality as during this critical period of develop- 
ment. During the period of pubes^nt and adolescent growth, the 
37 
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child’s old familiar body becomes the new unfamiliar body of an 
adult The adequacy and the rdatire rate of this development m 
large measure determine the esteem and respect of the child s group 
and both solve and create many adjustmental and behavioral 

problems , 

Physical growth may be defined as tbe increase m the sue ana 
proportions of the various structures of the body m their movement 
toward adult status Physical growth involves considerably more 
than mere increment in hei^t and weight In addition, it mvolves 
changes in the structural proportions of the body, changes m glan- 
dular function, and it involves the chemical and nutntional balances 
and deficiencies, as well as the physical and psychological stresses 
associated with the differential growth of bodily parts The 
processes of growth involve an unfolding of the hereditary potentiali- 
ties and patterns influenced by continual mteraction between the 
organism and environmental forces and conditions Physical- 
growth status may not be interpreted apart from these influences 
Maturation and Development through Activity — Three comple- 
mentary causal influences produce the growth of the body The 
first of these is maturation, the second is tbe environment, and tbe 
third IS the functional activity of the organism itself 

Hereditary potentialities are determined at the moment of the 
fertilization of the ovum The mystenous, imperfectly understood 
hereditary forces very early begin a differentiation of cell function, 
and under normal eavironmeatal conditions, maturation stimulates 
normal growth hlaturation determines the nature of the basic 
structures of the organism, as, for example, the number of fibers 
in a muscle and serves the purpose of making the organism ready to 
respond to its environment Certam major influences of maturation 
are completed dunng the embryonic period During pubescence, 
however, a kind of physical metamorphosis takes place that may be 
explained only by maturation It 13 the nature of these changes 
that concerns us here These physical changes are basic m the 
biological organization of the mdividual and as such may be classed 
among the most powerful drives of human behavior 

Growth, considered as development through activity, involves 
forces other than maturation that produce physical changes m the 
individual Exercise, n^, and activity serve to strengthen and 
develop body parta after maturation has caused them to grow to an 
nppr^nate stage of matunty The fact that maturation must 
proceed to a certain stage before activity or tuition may exert 
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optimal mfluencc is of importance m studying matunng children, 
since it suggests that the optimal development of children must be 
based upon school programs and cxpenences that have been selected 
and differentiated in accordance with maturational or physiological 
stages of development Conversely, this fact suggests that when 
maturation has proceeded to a mature stage, developmental 
cxpenences appropnate to an earlier penod arc likely to prove 
ineffectual Thus ^vhen pupils diffcnng in physiological status but 
otherwise relalucly equal arc placed in the same classroom situ- 
ations, some mil find the cxpenences stimulatmg and will proSt from 
them, whereas others are likely to be cither bored or unchallenged 
In these and m many other ways, the facts of growth have far- 
reaching and significant implications for all aspects of jumor-high- 
school education 

The nnevenness of Growth. — From conception to physical 
malunty, individual growth is charactenzed by unevenness 
Seldom, if e\ er, do w e find a regular, even increase in size Enormous 
differences m the \elocity of growth arc observable at different 
stages of development The greatest increases in size occur in the 
fetus dunng the last month of prenatal existence During the first 
year of life the rate of increase falls rapidly, and from the second year 
to the end of the first decade the vdocity of growth is decelerated 
and the process fairly continuous 

Certain major trends are observable m the rates of growth of 
vanous partsof the body among normal healthy children Although 
superficial physical examinations are not hkcly to detect specific 
min or individual deviations in growth of special parts, a general 
understanding of the relative maturity of parts of the body dunng 
different stages should help toachere interpret the physical develop- 
ment and the behavior of pupils 

When growth increments for the body as a whole and for different 
organs and parts are recorded as percentages of total growth to 

mstiicity, they yasld comparshie r^sDve-gTowih vmy&BScxriiiBhody 
as a whole and for related parts Such measurements and compan- 
Bons are reported by Harns and others,^ who find three specialized 
growth curves for different organs and parts of the body m addition 
to the curve for general body growth These curves are presented 
m Fig 6 They emphasize the differential growth rates of vanous 

* Harbis, J a , Jackson, O M , Patbhson, D G , and Scauuon R E , 

The Measuremeni of Man 215 pp , Umvereity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
1930 




Fia. 6 — A ersph fhowtng the major types of postnatal growth of the various 
parts and organs of the body The several curves are drawn to a common scale by 
computing their values at successive ages ui terms of their total postnatal increments 
(to twenty years) (Homs. /. A . Jackton. C M , Palerton, D O , and Seommon, 
B E , The ^eneurem^ of J/un, l/nieernty o/ Jii’nneiofai’reet, Aftnneapofts, 1930 ) 


and by a long, slow growth phase during postpubeacence. These 
structures attain about twc^tbirds of the bnal growth during eafly 
childhood, whereas general body development, which is represented 
by curve III, has attmed only about one-fourth of its adult size and 
maturity. 

Curve rV represents a third special type of growth curve, the 
genital type. This curve was plotted from growth increments of the 
prostate gland, the testes, the ovaries, the epidermis, the seminal 
vesicles and other parts of the genital trade in both male and 
female. These organs and parts are characterized by sUgbt growth 
during infancy and early cluldhood, wUch is followed by a period 
of rapid growth after puberty. 
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The unevenness of indindual rates of growth for the body as a 
whole and for special parts is oven more pronounced than any of the 
foregoing average curves suggest The available energy of the 
body for growth seems to be directed to first one part and then 
another, but seldom do all bodj parts increase m size and function 
at the same time Thus we may observe maturing periods for 
dentition, during which general growth in height and weight may 
bo at a minimum, or periods of skeletal development that seemingly 
arc accomplished bj dela)ang other aspects of growth The con- 
cept of the pulse of growth has been suggested, although no defimte 
pattern for such development has been discovered Seasonal 
influences upon growth likewise have been observed, but again 
no basic generalization seems possible at this time 

Sequenbal Growth — Studies of the development of the human 
fetus, supported by longitudinal observations of growth during 
infancj, childhood, and adolescence, indicate that growrth follovra 
an orderly sequential course of development that is largely unaf- 
fected by various and changing environmental influences Such 
a sequential unfolding of organic potentialities suggests that power- 
ful influences arc being exerted by hereditary maturational forces 
Evidence of the principle of sequential growth during infancy may be 
found by observing the sequence with which various motor abihties 
and motor coordinations appear, such as the sequence followed in 
the eruption of teeth and m the order of the appearance of vanous 
mental powers and characteristics Similar evidence may be 
observed during the pubescent cycle m dentition, m the ossification 
of the cpiphj'ses, m the sequential appearance of secondary sex 
characteristics, and in changes in skeletal size and proportion 

The pnnciple of the unevenness of growth is concerned with the 
rate and duration of growth dunng different stages of development 
These apparently are determined by an mteretimulation of biogemc 
and environmental forces This principle is not contradictory to the 
principle of sequential growth, which states merely that organic 
growth follows a relatively stable orderly pattern of unfoldment that 
19 characteristic of the species but implies nothing about the rates 
and the duration of growth Environmental forces exert marked 
influences over the rates and duration of individual growth, but the 
order of the appearance of vanous developmental indices is rela 
lively umnfluenced even by strongdifferential environmental factors 

The Importance of Growth — ^An infant spends endless hours m 
the fascinating discovery of its body It expenments, feels, and 
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mampulatea until it has a fairly useful knowledge of its body. By 
the time the child approaches puberty, he not o^y knows much 
about his body but has developed skiUful habits and complex motor 
coordinations From puberty until maturity the whole body— its 
size, proportion, strength, coordination, and function changes with 
such rapidity and in such amounts that it hterally becomes a new 
unfamihar body that must be rediscovered and recontrolled 
notbmg else is quite so interestmg or fascinating to pubescent chil- 
dren as the compelhng desire to reinvestigate, rediscover, and relearn 
their new and rapidly changing bodies 

The first of the four general objectives of secondary education is 
"to promote the development of an understandmg and an adequate 
evaluation ol the sell ’’ The importance of this objective long has 
been recogmzed by society Many maxims and often repeated 
quotations attest its general recognition Famihar examples are 
‘ Know thyself," ‘ To thine own self be true,’ and "Love thy 
neighbor as thyself" If the school is to promote a knowledge 
and understanding of the self on the part of adolescents and if a 
school enviroameDt conducive to optimal physical growth and 
development is to be created, it would seem imperative that all 
teachers possess an adequate knowledge of the principles and the 
(acts relating to the growth and development of the maturing chil' 
dren m their claases 


A knowledge of the facta of growth is of further importance to 
teachers because of significant pcraitive relationships that exist 
between physical growth and the growth and development of the 
intellect, of social traits, character traits, and other less tangible 
aspects of personality A large proportion of serious and minor 
behavioral maladjustments may be cxplamed on the basis of growth 
deviations that result in feelings of self-consciousness and mfenonty 
and that in turn, give nse to compensatory or withdrawal behavior 
Hence a sympathetic understanihog of the manifold adjustmental 
problems associated with growth is of paramount importance for 
teachers who are guiding children of junior high-school age Then, 
too, became of the positive relationships between physical growth 
and the development of other aspects of personality, teacher? fre- 
quently assume credit for changes that m reality are the products of 
biological maturation, or they become discouraged over the lack of 
development among pupiU whoso maturational growth is made- 
quatc for the tuitional activities presented 
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The \ cry nature of the learning process demands that educational 
experiences shall be motivated by the strongest possible combination 
of interests that can be mustered together The compellmg inter- 
ests of pubescent and adolescent children in their oira bodies provide 
a remarkable group of native interests upon which suitable educa- 
tional programs may be built The facts of growth indicate that the 
nature, extent, and intensity of educational social activities pro- 
vided for junior-high-school children should be determined m large 
measure by their growth status and their developmental needs 

AVERAGE-GROWTH NORMS 

Physical growth during any single developmental period, as, for 
example, the jumor high-school age, may not be well understood 
unless this penod is closely related to changes dunng preceding and 
folloanng stages of development. It is desirable, therefore, to thmJe 
of the individual’s growth from conception, or at least from birth to 
maturity, as an uninterrupted process Selecting interesting and 
significant phases of development /or special study is justifiable only 
when theso arc considered m relation to previous developmental 
cycles and trends 

Thus, although wc may refer to the jumor-high-scbool age and its 
characteristics os though this were a separate stage of development, 
distinct from earher or later development, it should be borne in 
mind that no rigorous distinctions may be made and that always the 
present physical status of each individual is intimately related to his 
previous developmental history 

The common method of studying physical growth is that of 
measunng the increments of height and weight for large numbers of 
children of various ages and of plotting height and weight curves 
based on average increases at each age level An unavoidable 
weakness of curves plotted from average scores is that they tend 
to obscure significant individual vanatjons and individual rates of 
growth that arc neerfetf to interpret rttdtvtdixs! grofrti 
average curves do contribute to our knowledge of group trends, and 
they aid in understanding individual growth when they are inter- 
preted in relation to individual records of growth It is these 
individual growth records m relation to the health history and to 
evidences of personality adjustments and maladjustments that yield 
the most meaningful insight into the life patterns of matunng chil- 
dren Again it IS the whole child with whom we are dealing 
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Aee-heieht-weight Norms -The most obvious Mpeols of pbys- 
OTl growth during tho jumor-high school penod 
height and weight associated with mcreases m f . 
porhon of the Baldwm Wood data ehowtog the height and weig 
norms or standards tor hoys and girls of various ages from eight 

''^'SeTupoTtL Baldwm Wood data, Fig 7 presents graphically 
average-height curves for short and taU hoys and girls at various 
ages from eigW to mneteen 



Fid 7 —Curvet tbo* ng the kvecsgo utcreusin iq 146 gbt tor toB ud tliork 11078 and 
girU kt Vkriout ehronologictt oget (DrmAra from data ot Table II p 45 ) 


It 13 apparent from Fig 7 that the average-height curves for tall 
hoi's and girls are identical between the ages of eight and eleven at 
which time girls enter mto a penod of accelerated growth, which 
conlmues until about age thirteen, ■whereas a similar acceleration for 
hoi's IS delai cd for about one year It u mterestmg to note that tall 
girls reach Ihcir appronmatc adult height at fourteen years of age, 
while they are in junior bgh school It should be noted that both 
tall girls and tall hoi's reach their approximate adult stature at an 
earlier age than short girls and ^oct bois JToteworthy, also, are 
the penods of decelerated rates of growth that tend to precede 
penods of increased vclociti of growth 
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Table II WnamviiEioirr-AOE Table for Bora and Girls fbou Eianr to 
Sixteen Years or Age* 









boys reacb their maximum average annual gam o{ 16 pounds at 
thirteen, medium, and short boys reach peaks of 15 and 14 poumfe 
at the ages of fourteen and fifteen^ respectively 

Accelerated weight gams among girls is shown jn Fig 10 to begin 
at age eight for tail, medium, and short girlg These reach then 
maximum average gams in wei^t of 13 pounds at ages eleven, 
twelve, and thirteen, respectively, after which there is a noticeable 
deceleration m the average annual weight increase From these 
curves it would appear that maximum weight increases m both boys 
and girls slightly precede pubescence It is noteworthy that these 
maximum gams occur during the normal jumor-high-school period 
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Probably tho most important generalization that may bo drawn 
from these standards or norms is the wide range of differences in 
height and weight that are common at each age between boys and 
girls, among boys, and among girls. Again it must be emphasized 
that individual patterns of normal growth may not be derived from 
these averages alone but must be gained from a knowledge of earlier 
growth trends. 



p.«) 

Age-grade Distributions. — The significance of school problems 
associated with growth is emphasized by a consideration of age-grade 
distributions of children in grades 7 to 9 of Junior high schools. 
Children who enter the first grade at six years of age and advance one 
grade each year normally reach the seventh grade at twelve years of 
age. Some acceleration and some retardation are practiced in most 
school systems, so that a variation of several years is observable in 
the ages of children entering the seventh grade of the junior high 
school. Nevertheless, the age of twelve should be considered the 
normal age for entrance, and those entering younger than twelve 
should be considered accelerated, whereas those entering at later 
ages should be considered over age or retarded The variability in 
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the chronological ages of pupils entering the low seventh grade of one 
junior high school is illustrated by the data presented m Table III 
An inspection of this table reveals that the total age range of pupils 
extends from 11 0 to 17 5 years, with almost as great a range in any 
one grade as there is for all three grades combined For each of 
grades 7 to 9 this range is years 

The distnbutions of chronological ages of pupils m the seventh 
grades and in the ninth grades of 10 jumor high schools in one Call- 
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The Chronological Age Range of Puberty.— Extreme cases of 
precocious puberty indicate that physiological maturity may be 
reached as early as two and three years of age. Extreme cases of 
delayed development extend the period of childhood to nineteen 
and twenty years of age. The ages for the onset of pubescence tend 
to be distributed between these extremes according to the normal- 
probability cur\'c. The normal pubertal age thus should be con- 
sidered a statistical age range, which suggests a probable proportion 
of children who might be expected to mature at any given age but 
like other normative data, fails to indicate which children will 
mature early and which ;viil mature late. 

Studies that have been made of the age for the onset of pubes- 
cence agree upon the one point, that the age varies. None of these 
studies is sufBcicntly crucial to yield uncontroversial data, and yet 
taken together they jncld a composite picture that approximates the 
percentages given in Table VI. Studies reviewed for these data 
include those of Crarapton,* Baldwin,* Dimock,* and Richey.* 


Taolt Vt.— Estoiated PtmcscEvr Status or Bora axo Girls or VAaioua 
AoE9* 


Ages 

! 

1 Prcpubcsccnt, per cent 

Postpubeseent, per cent 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

10 5 

93 

01 



11.5 

96 

79 

1 ^ 

2 

12 5 

' 7S 

' 56 

8 

16 

13.5 

48 

15 

25 

47 

14 5 

22 

6 

53 

77 

15 6 

7 

2 

77 

91 

16 5 

2 

1 

94 

97 


■ Pcrc»ntkgea reported are approxinut» oa\j, baior dwived from the itudies of Crampton. 
Baldwin, Dimock, and Richey, whteh were conducted independently but which lued the Cramp- 
ton criteria to determine pubescent status 


During each month of the three junior-high-school years, there is 
a change in the proportion of prepubescent to pubescent children. 
In the Seventh grade about 70 per cent of the boys and about 60 per 

* Cr\mpton, op cil , p. 150 

* BALDtviv, B T., ‘‘Physical Growth of Children from Birth to Maturity," 
411 pp , Umoerstlif of loipo Studies m Child Welfare, Vol 1, No. 1. 1921 

* Dimock, Hedlet S , Rediscovering the AdolescerU, 287 pp , Association 
Press, New York, 1937. 

* RiCHET, op. Cil. 
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Fia 12— Averago w«igbU o( bof« of different mnlunty groupa *t ages ^ 
ei^teetu (A/ler BicAev B 0 , "The Bdattoa «f AectUrateJ Kertnalond Retards 
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Rumrek «n Child Detdepmenl, Vet II, tfe t, 8, ^cUwnoI Rueareh CouneQ, 
Wa«Aisa<^ D C . 1237 ) 
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Tia. 14— Arertjto heights o( boy» of different tnatunly groujis »t agea aix to 
eiBhteen4 (After RuAet/, ll. G , ’’The Rttal%cn of AeeeteroUd, NvrmeZ ond Rdaraed 
Pvimtv fo <*4 Utx^hi and WexgU of Sch^ Chtldretu") 



Tia 15 —Average heights of guls of different mstnnty groups at ages 
seventeen (After R\chey, H G.' The Bdatwn of AceeUraXed, Normaiand Retaraea 
Puberty to the HexgH and Wetghi of SehaA ChUdrtn ’*) 


jvmoR man school ebvcatioh 


between their fourteenth and fifteenth birthdays) are heavier at all ages 
than those of Group III 

3 As a rule, girls and boys of Group I are taller than those of Group II, 
and children of Group II are taller than those of Group III at all ages 
before the appromnation of adult stature by the groups latest to mature 
There are no significant differences m the heights of the different matunty 
groups of girls after 15 years nor in the heights of the different male groups 
after 17 years 

4 Growth as measured by height and veight is slightly accelerated 
before puberty The decline in the rate of increase after puberty, how- 
ever, IS more striking than the earher acceleration The pre-pubertal 
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three groups tor a shorffble°St'^!j''“ ’‘“S'’*'' ““i trerghts of the 
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long continued differences m the ayme ' >>e attnbuted to 

^ h In general it may S staM w 

dunng the period that growth is comn ot vanability increase 

a anabibty found tor any wrticuteT™ * large part ot the 

the penods ot n'eeleration and^iSZ,” 1’!“'’*'’'^ '““'t to differences m 
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0 There are not only ereit rl.w 
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jmcstigation of a\erage lup and cLest widths indicates that the vanous 
matuntj groups differ as much m these measuremenU as m height and 
weight and that, ns in case of Height thediffereacescontmueaftercessation 
of growth * 

Similarl> , m his fitud> of Y M C A hoi's, Dimock ob=erved large 
differences between the height and weight of bojs of the same 
chronological ago but of different pubescent status These differ- 
ences are shoHTi graphicallj in Figs 10 and 17 In a summary 
statement Dimock ob'en cs that on the a\ erage the post pubescent 
boi at 15 IS e mehes taller and 29 pounds hea\ner than the boj of 



the same age who is not jet pubescent From the recorded dif 
Terences between his groups, Dimock concludes that 

3 The differencesjnhejght and weight of bo.va of the same chronological 
age but of different pubescent status were approxunatcly as great as those 
between boys two years different in age but of the same pubescent status 

2 There was a closer association between height and weight and pubes- 
cent development than between chronological age and growth m height 
and weight 

3 The most rapid growth in both he ght and weight comes m the year 
dunng which the boy passes from pubescence to postpubescence.* 

* RtCKET op nl p 67 

* Adapted from DmocK op ot p 234 
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The Bndmei of Eichey and Dimock tend to support Crampton’s 
earlier conclusion that pubescence exerts a significant infiuence upon 
physical groirth Other sludiea likewise conlnbute additional 
detailed knowledge of this influence Pryor* studied the height and 
•weigbl increases of 80 guls at G-montb. intervals Forty of these 
girls had attained puberty, and 40 were prepubescent They were 
matched for chronological age Durmg the 6 months immediately 
preceding pubertj pubescent girls were found to have gamed weight 
at a rate 59 per cent faster than during any other 6-month penod 
Although we may safely conclude that pubescent status will 
exert significant mfiucnccs upon physical growth and although the 
reported average gams m height and wci^t may be accepted as 
^ alid a word of caution should be introduced to forestall the possible 
impri^ion that these a^ erage gams should be used as criteria for the 
normal growth of individual children dunog adolescence Educa 
tors maj use their knowledge of average gams m height and weight 
during adolescence as a basis for anticipating group needs and inter 
csts and in plamung appropriate procedures to meet these seeds but 
Ihej should consider individual growth so highly specific that esti 
mates of normal and abnormal growth and predictions of future 
development raa} be made upon the basis of individual records and 
even then only for abort range predictions 

Eonrontnent and Pubescence — Earlier it was suggested that the 
order of the appearance of organic functions appeared to be rela 
tivclj uninfluenced bj environmental factors but that such factors 
did influence the rate and duration of growth processes Certain 
env ironmental conditions are found to aflect the age for the onset of 
pubescence Among these should be mentioned the influence of 
geographic conditions Children from mild fav orable geographical 
areas tend to mature earlier than those from less favorable areas 
Mills* found that girls from central temperate regions mature earlier 
tlian tl o«c from colder northern or warmer southern regions 

p«ldTcn from the upper socioeconomic groups tend to mature 
earlier than those from less fa> ored groups * M e are certain of this 
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concomitant variation of socioccononue status and earlier pubescent 
development, but we are not justified in assuming a direct causal 
influence. Other factors, such as race or heredity, may be the causal 
influences, and, at present, no cnicial data are available. 

Obsen’able precocious social development among girls and boj^s 
from favored urban families has led to the belief that such factors are 
causing an earlier onset of pubescence among these children; that 
because of modem home, school, and community influences and 
cxpencnccs the average ago of puberty is being lowered. Although 
socioeconomic factors and general all-round physical superiority are 
associated nith precocious puberty, there seems to be little evidence 
to suggest, as is popularly believed, that the stimulating social 
influences of modem urban environmenta function as independent 
causal factors in producing an earher onset of pubescence. In fact, 
evidence to the contrary is quoted by Inskecp from the Imtxtuta of 
Justinian as follows: 

Pupils both male and female, are freed from tutelage when they attain 
the age of puberty. The ancients judge of puberty in males, not only by 
their years, but also by the development of their bodies But we, from a 
wish to conform to the punty of the present times, have thought it proper, 
that what seemed even to the ancients, to be indecent towards females, 
namely, the inspection of the body, should be thought no less so towards 
males, and, therefore, by our sacred constitution, we have enacted, that 
puberty in males should be considered to commence immediately on the 
completion of their fourteenth 3 ear, while, as to females, we have preserved 
the wise rule adopted by the anaents, by which they are esteemed fit for 
marriage on the completion of their tweUlh year.* 

Pubescence and Body Proportions. — In addition to changes in 
body height and weight, significant changes in the proportions of the 
body occur during adolescence. Bodily proportions change during 
the entire cycle from infancy to maturity, but they are especially 
noticeable during the penod of adolescence. The surface area of the 
head decreases from 21 per cent of the total body area at birth to 8 
J G , Grovth tn Pnvaie School Children. 282 pp , Bmrersity of Chicago Pitss. 
Chicago, 1931 Richet, op etl.p 5 

n\SKEzr,A.D,ChildAdjus(meni,p I48,D Appleton-Centuiy Company, 
Inc , 1930 From The IruMutei of Jiattntan, p 136, translation by Thomaa 
Collett Sanders, Callaghan and Company, Chicago, 1876 The import of this 
statement becomes more apparent when it is recalled that Just inian wrote m 
the fifth century referring to practices of the “ancients/’ possibly those who 
lived between the third or second centunea b c:. and the first or second ccntuncs 


a.i>. 
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per cent at eighteen years of age, and the proportionate surface area 
of the legs increases to 39 per ccnt,» making them at matunty nearly 

fi^et^mMa3longasatl>l^th 

During adolescence the chest mcreases m length, rvidth, and 
depth at a rate proporUonatc to the general body groirth in height 
and weight Pelvic breadth mcreascs la both boys and girls along 
with other pulxsccnt changes, but this growth is more pronounced 
among girls In general, all bony structures are undergomg signif- 
icant changes in length, thickness, and maturity Indeed, the 
development of the skeleton, includmg the dentition, has been sug- 
gested as a reliable measure of anatomical age 

Accelerations or retardations m the rate ol groivth of a part of the 
bod> produce exa^crated differences when comparisons are made 
with other parts at different stages of development This is par- 
ticularly true and particularlj important when we consider changes 
occumng in the facial structure of adolescents The nose reaches 
its maximum size carher than other facial structures and seems to be 
timed with the maximum growth of the hands and feet The adoles- 
cent often la unaware of the transitoij nature of these dispropor- 
tionate changes and is unnecessarily disturbed bj bis facial 
appearance A summary of the changes that take place m the face 
w presented in the VThilc House Conference Report* These 
changes arc described as including growth in height, width, and 
depth, readjustment of the facial mask, and changes m the \anous 
angles of the face, with the greatest growth in height and width 
occurring between the ages of twebc and fffteen for both bo^-s and 
girls Because so feu adolescent chddren understand the nature of 
the^ changta in the appearance of the face the> spend needless 
hours of worrj and anxiety o\cr their tcmporanlj misshapen physi- 
ognom} Pcr^nal guidance by teachers w indicated as a means of 
prc\cnting such womea and maladjastraents 

Organic Changes —Although few specialized growth patterns 
arc as 5 ct well understood the obscr\ alion «ecms well founded that 
various structures and organs of the body grow at % cry unci eu rates 
during adolescence Tlie heart w groumg approximately twice as 
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fast as it did before pubescence Changes arc occurring m the entire 
circulatory and digestue sj-stems The stomach enlarges m size 
Such changes in the digcstue ^stem are associated rnth pecubar 
fluctuations m appetites No doubt unusual cra\ mgs for sweets and 
sours are associated with some diet deficiency, since they tend to 
decrease wheu adolescents arc given well-balanced, high-energy 
diets 

Less apparent, but nevertheless important structural and func- 
tional changes are occurring m the entire organic and glandular 
s} stems of the bod> Of particular interest is the development of 
the gonads, the thjTnus, and pituitary The mtemal secretions of 
the rcproductiv e glands arc relatively inactiv e from birth to pubert>, 
apparently bemg held in check by the pituitary and thymus glands 
During pubescence the internal secretions of the gonads, the testes in 
the male and the ovanes in the female, seem to exert a major mflu- 
cnee over the development of both pnmary and secondary sex 
characteristics of mature men and women 

Secondary Sex Characteristics — Closely associated with glandu- 
lar and orgamc changes and with changes m body proportions and 
with increases m height and weight, there likewise occurs during 
adolescence the development or the unfolding of the famibar and 
characteristic bodily patterns of mascuhmty and fomininitj In 
boys we may observ e a growth of the beard, changes m voice, and a 
general xnasculmo appearance In girls there is a noticeable round 
ing of the breasts, a maturing of the voice, increase of fat deposits 
about the hips, and other structural changes characteristic of the 
adult feminine pattern Associated with all these physical changes 
among adolescents are strong patterns of behavior that suggest an 
intense desire to attain a secure position in a superior masculine or 
in a superior feminme adult society As has been mentioned, these 
changes are due m large measure to glandular secretions Probably 
nothing IS quite so emotionally disturbmg to pubescent youths, 
either bojs or girls, as the failure to develop characteristic bodily 
patterns of masculinity or femininity The j oung chap vs hose body 
takes on the appearance of a maturing girl, whose voice does not 
change, and who has no beard commonly becomes the butt of 
unmerciful teasing and jibes from other children Both the bodily 
condition and the attitude of associates create major adjustmental 
problems Often informed, alert teachers are able to refer such cases 
to proper medical or chmeal authonties for beneficial glandular 
therapy 
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Health —On the whole, the postpubeacent penod of adolescence 
13 one in i\hich there is a fairly high resistance to communicable 
diseases This is due m large measure to the fact that the body has 
built up specific protective substances that destroy infections or 
counteract their poisonous products and m part to the fact that 
vitahtj 13 generally high dunng periods of rapid growth Hon cvei 
the rapid physical growth that takes place during adolescence 
consumes large amounts of enei©r and places new strains upon the 
alimentary, circulatory, and integrative organs of the body. Thus 
the mfiuences of differential growth rates, combined wth depleted 
reserves of energy and vitality, not uncommonly produce symptoms 
of fatigue and sometimes render the adolescent susceptible to illness 
and disease Anemia, nose bleed, headache, nervousness, palpita- 
tions of the heart, disturbances in the alimentary, digestive, and 
pulmonary systems are among the more common physical disturb- 
ances of the penod 

Many adolescent illnesses other than specific communicable 
diseases, no doubt, are caused by strains upon the general vitality of 
the body Crde^ baa aptly pointed out that “rapid growth is hard 
work “ The consumption of energy and the resulting strains placed 
upon the body by growth processes should be considered m the same 
light as those occurring from continued strenuous exercise Accord- 
ingly there is indicated a need for regular competent ph j sical exam- 
inations at short mtervals, supplemented by systematic daily 
observations by teachers to detect symptoms of fatigue, overstrain, 
and nervousness among adolescent pupils, together with wide varia- 
tions in individual exercise-rest regimens m school. 

Hapid growth m height, associated with a greater or lesser 
amount of fatigue, predisposes to poor posture Stooped shoulders 
and exaggerated spmal curvatures place extra stram upon the mus- 
cles of the legs and back, causing fatigue and backache In general, 
poor posture decreases the efficiency of all visceral organs and 
mnteasfti taJojgift -pcftVxots to cicasedby latigue, rest, and 

not exercise is indicated Often, however, stooped shoulders result 
from efforts to cover up or hide excessive growth m height Mental 
hy^ne is mdicated to develop pnde m good postural habits 
t 1 of understanding the transitional nature o' 

facial growth has been mentioned No less importentto adolescents 
« fte appearance and eondiLon o( the akm, .etuch Ukemae a. subject 

Vol'STe 
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to temporary growth factors The importance of a healthy skm 
and dear complexion durmg carlj adolescence has been pointed out 
by Thom m the following statement 

Skin eruptions are fairlj common dunng early adolescence The small 
ducts through which oil is earned to the skin oppareatb do not grow fast 
enough to take care of the increased activity of the glands supplying this 
secretion, and, as a result, they become stopped up and a comedo, or 
“blackhead," forms at the opening of the duct As the glands continue 
to function e^cn though drainage is blocked, the ducts become oierfilled 
and little raided places, or “pimples," begin to appear on the surface of 
the skin 

It 13 unfortunate that just at the time when the growing child’s sbn is 
perhaps in need of a little added care he is most tempted by chocolates, 
candy bars, cookies, ico-cream sundaes, and soda fountain dnnks, and 
possibly most careless about keeping his digestive ^tem in healthy order 
Skin specialists ha^ e found that proper attention to the fundamental princi- 
ples of pbj’sical hygiene wholesome diet, free ehimnation, plenty of 
sunshine and out>oMoor exercise, and thorough daily or twice-^ily wash- 
ing with warm water and soap (which is not nearly so harmful to the 
complexion as many adolescents believe) will keep most > oung complexions 
m good condition When the skin fails to respond well to this routine, 
more vigorous measures under the direction of a physician are advisable 
It IS well known, howe^cr, that proper attention to the sfan in the early 
stages of these alHictions can prevent development of the unsightly later 
stages for which medical treatment may be necessary ’ 

With reference to the health of adolescent children, the emphasis 
in junior high schools should be placed upon the correction of 
phj sical defects, the prevention of illnesses, and the de\ elopment of 
effective physical hygiene reeimen that mil promote adjustments 
and stability during adult life Physical-education programs should 
provide differentiated activities adapted to the physical and devel- 
opmental needs of pupils of both sexes Classroom activities should 

be modified to compensate for the growth needs of the bodj 
Special facilities should be provided for modified rest-work programs 
when these are mdicated for adolescents undergoing the physical 
strains of growth, especially for convalescents Biologically, 
adolescence may be made a penod of fairly normal physical growth 
and development if our social demands upon adolescents are made 
more reasonable, if the schools provide adequate facilities and 
programs for healthy, normal growth and development, and if both 
1 Xhom, D a , “Guiding the Adolescent ” Bullehn 225 p 10 Children s 
Bureau, U 8 Government Prmting Office, Washington, D C , 1933 
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teachera and pup* better understand the facte of groirth and the 
Influences that these exert over the development of the total 
personality 


SUMMARY 

The relatively serene, complacent, weU adjusted pieadolescent 
child almost overnight undergoes a senes of physiological changes 
that have aptly been likened to a metamorphosis These physical 
changes mvolvc (1) the maturation of the reproductive organs, 
glands and secretions, together with associated secondary sex 
characteristics, (2) phenomenal changes m height and weight, 
strength, motor coordination, and bodily proportions, and (3) 
growth ol the entire Yiscetal and organic atnictures and mechanisms 
of the body 

Phj Bical growth, defined as the mcrease m size and proportion 
of the various structures of the body, is influenced by an interaction 
of the forces of maturation, activity, and environmental conditions 
Two basic principles of growth are found operative (1) from con- 
ception to maturity, mdividual growth is characterized by the 
uneienness of rates and of the duration of growth processes, (2) 
physical growth follows an orderly sequential course of development, 
which IS largely uoafiected by differential environmental conditions 
The know ledge of the facts of growih are important to teachers in 
jumor high schools because (1) an understanding and an apprecia- 
tion of the self IS held as a fundamental objective m secondary 
education, (2) structural and organic changes are so pronounced 
that the adolescent has, in fact, a new body to discover, to under- 
stand and to control, (3) the dominant mterests of adolescents are 
centered in their own bodies and in associated relationships, (4) the 
total personahty, m all its varied aspects of adjustment and devel- 
opment 13 intimately related to physical growth, (5) fundamental 
bases for the development and administration of individual and 
group programs of study are to be found in the physical and physio- 
logical status 

Av erage-growth cun es or norms are useful m mterpretmg trends 
and group changes They are shghtly interpretive of individual 
^Qwth when used m connection with individual records of growth, 
hut normative data may not be used alone to predict mdividual 
growth or to mterpret present physiological development 

Increases m height and wei^t are associated with increases m 
chronological age Annually, between the ages of eleven and eix- 
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tccn, boj-s gam an a%cragc of 2 inches m height and 10 pounds m 
n eight Dunng tbc^e same ages, girls gam an a\crage of inches 
m height and 8}i pounds m weight The most significant general- 
izations that may be drawn from normative growth data relate to the 
nature, extent, and consistency of indi\ndual variations of growth 
Increases m height and weight are associated with pubescent 
status There appears to bo a closer association betw een changes m 
height and weight and pubescent status than between growth m 
height and weight and chronological age Both bo^ s and girls who 
attain pubescence at an carl> age tend to be taller and heavier than 
those who mature at a median age, and those who mature at a 
median ago tend to be taller and heavier than those who mature late 
The age of pubescence v anes The majonty of children become 
pubescent between the ages of eleven and sixteen Girls mature 
approximately one year earlier than boys The average ages found 
by various inv catigators for pubertal change fluctuate around thir- 
teen for girls and fourteen for boj-s Average ages may not be used 
to predict the ago for the onset of pubescence for an individual child 
The rate of energy output m an mdmdual changes dunng dif- 
ferent stages of grow-th The rate of growth seems to affect tho 
amount of available energy that may be used for functions other 
than growth The incidence of disease and the robustness of health 
seem to be determined in part by these v anables 

EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATTONS 

The characteristics of growth dunng the prepubcscent and the 
adolescent penod suggest a number of developmental needs that 
might well be met more adequately through the programs of both 
elementary and junior high schools Prominent among these are 
1 The need for greater emphasis upon the regulanty and rhyth- 
micity m the daily routines of living Because growth is relatively 
steady and slow during the penod preceding pubescence, there seems 
to be a natural tendency for the body to consolidate previous growth 
gains, to perfect motor coordinations, and m other ways to pave the 
way for the dramatic structural rcoiganization of the body dunng 
adolescence School programs and expenenccs should be planned 
to facilitate these integrative trends and to anticipate later needs for 
stability and energy Accordingly, greater emphasis should be 
placed upon the development of accepted routines of good physical 
and mental hygiene and upon the development of good postural 
habits that contnbute to poise and grace m walkmg, jumpmg, 
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running, dancing and m vanous activities likely to be engaged m 

dunng adolescence u i * 

2 The need for establishing habits of personal responsibility lor 
good health Not only is there a need for regularity m diet, rest- 
exercise, sleep, elimination, and the hke, but prepubescent children 
need especially to develop a sense of personal responsibility for 
raamtaimng these routines With the onset of pubescence, children 
characteristicaUy express a strong tendency toward independence 
and freedom from adult control and supervision If systematic 
health routines have already been established and if responsibility 
for them has already been transferred to the child, many of the major 
problems of adolescence will have been prevented Jumor high 
schools should plan their programs so as to ensure the development 
of personal responsibility for the maintenance of an effective regimen 
dunng the prepubescent penod 

3 The need for freedom from physical defects and deficiencies 
The prepubescent period of childhood is a peculiarly appropriate 
time for the correction of phjsical defects It is easier to gam the 
cooperation of prepubescent children m therapies that require 
patience and systematic routmes Then, too, sclf-consciousness 
over physical defects is much less exa^erated dunng prepubescence 
N utntional deficiencies need to be conrected as early as possible so as 
to a\ Old major developmental influences dunng pubescence These 
and many other (actors cmphasirc the responsibility of junior high 
schools for seeing that prepubescent children are as free as possi- 
ble from physical defects and deficiencies that would tend to 
thnart wholesome adjustments and optimum development dunng 
adolescence 

4 The need for an adequate practical knowledge of the physiol- 
ogy of the body Prepubesccnccis tbeappropnate timeto introduce 
man> topics on physiological functionmg of the body bo as to prepare 
both boja and girls for pubescent changes to follow Girls should 
not experience the first menses xnth erroneous or madequate knowl- 
^ge of wliat to expect or how to care for themselves Similarly, 
bo> a should not reach puberty without understanding the nature of 
oncoming ph>sio!ogical changes Although instruction in these 
areas is ^sentially a paicnlal rcsponsibihty, it is eo commonly 
omitted through ignorance or attitude that it must be assumed by 

c “lo in proportion to pupil needs This point is dtscussed 
more fullj m Qiap I\ under cmoUonal deiclopment Thus, vital 
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Bcs-character education has come to occupj a place of increasing 
prominence m education Manj basic attitudes and understand- 
ings ina> best be established during the prepuhc^cent penod, but 
Bcx-charactcr education must be extendi^ throughout adolescent 
development to ensure wholesome adjustments 

The four pomts of emphasis for the prepubescent penod are 
directed toward the de\cIopmcnt of stabilitj and hence toward the 
pre\ention of adjustmcntal problems dunng adolescence Certam 
shifts m emphasis as well as certam additional educational implica- 
tions may be noted for the penod following puberty 

5 The need for dc\ elopmental expenences growing out of inter- 
ests created by pubescence In the formation of pupil groups and m 
planmng instnictural cxpcncnccs, cognizance should be taken of the 
dramatic pupil differences that arc created by time % anations m the 
age of puberty This docs not imply that the sexes should be segre- 
gated, on the contrary, there is strongly indicated a need for more 
adequate planning for the development of mutual understandings 
and adjustments between the sexes, as well as for more flexible 
adaptations to precocious maturity among bo^s and among girls 
Equivalence of physiological age or status is an important criterion 
m classifying pupils according to interests and needs 

C The need for a more extensive, a more flexible, and a more 
mdividuahzcd program of health and pb>sical education It 
seems tnte to assert that such programs should provide for each 
child, and yet too commonlj athletic activities so largely dominate 
the physical-education programs m jumor high schools that the 
needs of many children are neglected The physical education 
department of junior high schools must assume the major responsi 
bihty for establishing personal and social adjustments to problems 
growing out of the physical changes associated with adolescence 
7 The need for a higher degree of mtelbgent and sympathetic 
understanding by all teachers of the physical growth needs of 
sdclesccnt chiMfea snd <?/ msaiSold proMffjxis fhaf. 

have their roots m physical growth processes and relationships 
Probably no major aspect of child development has been more 
grossly neglected by teacher training institutions than has physical 
growth, with the result that too many teachers are both ignorant of 
and unconcerned with problems of phj^ical development F ar too 
commonly teachers assume the attitude that these are problems for 
health and physical-education teachers It would be difficult to 
overemphasize the point that even English teachers and science 
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teachers deal with physical boys and girls; that problems of physical 
development are problems for all teachers, and that in addition to 
detectmg symptoms of nervousness, fatigue, illness, and emotional 
strain, all teachers should adjust their instructional procedures and 
their classroom-management procedures to the normal growth needs 
of adolescent children 
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CHAPTER in 
MEHTAL GROWTH 

Understanding the nature and the level of mental development of 
pupils IS a major problem for all teachers Even casual observations 
of junior high-school pupils reveal striking differences m their mental 
behaiiuor Measurements reveal equally significant differences m 
their dev clopmental possibilities When mental measurements are 
made at repeated intervals, mruked growth changes are observable 
in the same pupils Tor effective learning, for whol^me, balanced 
personal developtuent, school programs must be adjusted to the 
mental levels of pupils Educational activities ond procedures thst 
purport to stimulate the mental growth and mental efficiency of 
junior high-school pupils must include or simulate the conditions 
and principles govenung mental development 

Clearly, then the entire junior hjgh*«chool program of studies, 
particularly individualized work-study programs, must take into 
account individual levels of mental growth m relation to the general 
nature of intelligence, to the nature and extent of the developmental 
differences between pupib, to physical growth and pubescence, and 
to socioeconomic factors The first three of these factors are dis- 
cupsed bnefly in the present chapter Consideration of the influ- 
ence of pociocconomic factors is reserved for Chap IV 

THE NATURE OF IHTELUGENCE 
^a^ou3 definitions of mtcUigcncc that hove been proposed dur- 
ing the last tlurty years have met with little agreement among 
ps 3 chologwts thcinsoU es In suggesting definitions for intelligence, 
the point of view of individual investigators has led them to empha- 
pizo different aspects of mental behavior Several of the more 
familiar dcfimlions arc given below 

IntcUipjncc u the ability to adjust onewU to new eituations makiog 
the proper use of one b thinking eapaaty — Stern 

It u the power of feadjustment to relatively novel situations by organ- 
umg new l*ychopbyiical eorabinatxons — Duet 
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It 13 a group of innate capacities by virtue of which the individual is 
capable of learning m a greater or less degree in terms of the amount of 
these innate capacities with which he is endowed —Colvin 

An individual is intelligent mproportion as he is able to carry on abstract 
thinking — ^T euiuv 

Intelligence involves two factors— the capacity for knowledge and the 
knowledge possessed — Hevmon 

Intelhgence seems to be a biological mechamsm by which the effects 
of a complexity of stimuh are brought together nod given a somewhat 
unified effect m behawor — Petehson 

Intelligence is the power of good responses from the point of view of 
truth or fact — ^Tboundiki: * 

The psychological concept of intelligence is defined by rreeman* 
os “the ability to Icam acts or to perform new acta that are func- 
tionally useful ” Junior high school children have a large vanety 
of functionally useful acts to learn Freeman^s interpretation of 
general mtclligcncc includes all of them But whether or not some 
of these acta arc immediately useful, they must be learned and many 
involve a mastery or manipulation of abstract symbols and relation- 
ships of academic subjects Although junior high-school education 
should not be restricted to academic subjects, the ability to learn 
many types of useful acts is positiv ely correlated wi th the ability to 
learn these subjects A practical defimtion of intelligence from the 
point of view of the classroom teacher would therefore be the ability 
to learn academic subjects or, m Tennan’s trords, the ability “to 
carry on abstract thinking ” So long as this ability is not considered 
synonomous with general intelligence, no senous misunderstandmgs 
will arise Intelligeace-tcst scores correlate highly with achieve- 
ment-test scores and hence both or cither* may be used to appraise 
present accomplishments and probable future accomplishments 
Quantitative Descnptions of Intelligence — ^There are two com- 
plementary approaches to descnptions of intelligence The first 

'PiNTNEE HouoLra ‘'The iDimdxuA m StbwA \ AMiVy, 

Foundaltcna of Expenmmial Ptydtdoffy C Murchison ed p 686, CH^k 
University Press Worcester, Mass 1929 

» Fbeeiun Fbank N , ‘ The Meaning of lateUigeace Nalumal Soeutyjor 
the Stvdy of Education Thirty-ninth Fear Book Part I Intelligence Its 
Nature and Nurture ’ Chay I p 18 Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington HI 1940 Quoted by permission of the Society 

* HAOaABTT Lida H , An EmpirtetU EvtUualion of Accomphshmeni Quotient 
A Four Year Study at the Junior High Sdioot Level unpublished Ph D disser 
tation in the University of California Library Berkeley, Calif 1940 For 
BUEtunary, see Journal of Experimental Education September 1941 
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in\oUcs the use of definition?, together ^^th certain qualitative 
terms such as “bright,' “dull” “intelligent, “ “unintelligent,” 
“gifted,’ or "superior " The weakness of such terms is to be found 
m their inexactness and m thtir popular mtsuso ns terms descnpti\ c 
of tjpes The second approach to the dcscnption of intelligence is 
in terms of quantitatuc amounts of intelligence and of difTcrcnccs 
between pupils Quanlitati\e descriptions of intelligence are 
numcncallj mdexed and arc expressed in terms of raw scores or 
Euch derived bcorcs as mental age, intelligence quotient, or percentile 
Ecorcs To teachers ver^ in mental measurement techniques, 
quantitative de^cnptiorw of intelligence arc more revealing than 
lengthy qualitative descriptions and have the further advantage of 
cxactnass and comparabilitj Since qualitative and quantitative 
descriptions are complementary, either or both ma> be used as 
conditions warrant 


A few basic concepts and terms are common m descriptions of 
intoll.gencc Som(!ofthM<!Mcmic»c<l.ntl.cfolIowmspiirai!TnpI>3 
before cons.acral.on u (pe cn to (srenlial dote relol.nE to tlie gnrn t!i 
and development of mental ability among junior liiglMcliool pupila 
ariiiwfojiMl Age (C A) — Thodironolopca) age w the time that 
haa clapved from dato o birth to a gtven data A pupil ma> My 

btlhd!v T 'u ° >>« 'fM twlvo on ha Kvt 

lomcal L ‘dcl'e might not bo hu chrono- 

iSS tven iboT ''“’’n’ ® ™ and 

W12 Hu, eh JT“ ''’'■'■‘5 Ob Sopi Id. 

diffcrenfo bSr. '‘“'b "'b "'>'■'<1 be tho 

™:d^e'r:rarur:t'';r^^^^^ 

He^^vvould tbua have a chroaXS! ^go ‘Y treJiT ‘y erin 


of the mentaUg? Thl ‘bb" ‘b“‘ 

the level of mental devolon ® Jiuantitativ o indication of 

individual Sftou' ifjivliT™' ““bined by tho 

months it 13 quite indGni>ndp**P “ ®bpresscd in terms of y cara and 
vidual pupils It expresses the n” chronological ages of mdi- 

m terms of the averLo ment.l'^l'*'?’ mental development 

groups It Henry B \ad earned''^ ''Peesontativ 0 ago 

month., on the^rman tl? ‘'"''''b j ears six 

this test he had reached a level of mentalT*^/^^*^ °° 

ei Of mental development equal to the 
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average mental level of children who wore twelve and one-half years 
old The mental age thus is a measure of the level of development 
and suggests the difficulty of the intellectual problems that can be 
solved If mental tests yielded inic scores, that is, scores in which 
tiierc were no errors, the mental age might bo considered an exact 
representation of mental status Howev cr, measuring instruments 
hav e not been perfected so as to yield true scores, and at present all 
an> test maj do is to sample various mental abilities Under cer- 
tain conditions wo maj assume that suchsamplmgs are ropresentativ e 
of the true lev el of dev elopmcnt 

Intelligence Quotient (IQ ) — The intelligence quotient is a 
numerical index of bnghtness It is the ratio between a pupil's 
level of menial dev elopmcnt (M A ) and his chronological age (C A ) 
The intelligence quotient maj be found bj dividing the mental age 
bj the chronological age, os shown m the formula 

IQ -§^xioo' 


Substitutmg the data for Henry from the foregomg example, we find 


IQ 


12-6 


X 100 


By converting both years and months into months, this becomes 
I Q = ^^Hs4 X 100 = 97 

The ratio indicates that Henry's mental development has been 
slightly slower than the average development of other children of hw 
chronological age Intelligence quotients below 100 thus indicate 
varying degrees of retarded mental development, and quotients above 
100 indicate varying degrees of accelerated mental development 
Although, the intelligence quotient la commonly used m school 
work and is correctly understood by many teachers, it is bemg 
replaced by certain other measures that, m many cases, are more 
interpretative and more satisfactoiy Among these newer measures 
are the standard score and the percentile score In pait, the trend 
away from the use of the intelligence quotient may be explained by 
the widespread popular misinterpretation of the significance of the 
intelligence quotient, by the possibUity that mental growth may not 
I For convcDieoce, the decimal is multiplied by 100 
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proceed m a straiglit-lme relationship with chronological age, as 
concept assumes, and by the controveray over the length of the 
mental growth period It is possible that the marked deceleration 
m the nse of the curve of mental growth that, on the average, is 
observable after age thirteen, and its cessation by age sixteen, may 
be, m part, a function of the mental tests used That is, mental 
growth may proceed beyond th^eages mways or areas not measured 
by mental tests On the other hand, if mental growth is strongly 
decelerated around age thirteen and if the true curve of growth is 
practically parallel to the base line at age sixteen, then the use- 
fulness of the concept of the mtelligencequotient is restncted largely 
to children under the age of sixteen 

Norms — ^Wben the standard tests given to school children are 
scored, the numencal values assigned are called “raw scores ” In 
themselves, raw scores are relatively meaningless When these 
scores are compared with measures of central tendency and variabil- 
ity for the group or with similar measures obtained from a larger 
group or Vihen they are converted into derived scores, they may 
reveal significant relationships about pupils and groups Some 
derived scores are obtamed by using norms, which arc the mean or 
median scores earned by pupils wbo are representative samplings of 
defined populations Norms are commonly reported m terms of 
ages, grades, or percentiles If representative groups of children 
of various ages are given a mental test and if the average scores are 
found for each age level, these may be reported as norms and mdicate 
the normal performance on that test for the specific ages represented 
Mental test scores may thus be converted into age, grade, or per- 
ccntilc equivalents 'These norms are always found by the stand- 
ard^ test maker and are provided as a part of the published standard 

The Standard Deiiation —The standard deviation of a distribu- 
tion of scores is that measure of variability which, when laid off on 
cither Rule of the mean, will include approximately 34 per cent of the 
casra If the mean of a distribution is SO and the standard deviation 
IS 10, the indication is that approximately 34 per cent of the scores 
arc 40 and 50 and that another 34 per cent are between 50 

and GO 


In the 6el<l nt mcntnl tMline by deEnition, the menu I Q is 100 
For all age croups, Tcnnnn' reports an average standard deviation 

460 pp. 
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of 16 4 points I Q for the revised Stanford Bmet Scales This 
means that approximately 34 per cent of all children have IQ 's 
between 83 6 and 100 and that a corresponding percentage have 
I Q »8 between 100 and IIG 4 This distnbution of intelligence is 
discussed more fullj in a later section 

Standard Scores —The standard score is one of the newer meas- 
ures that are becoming increasingly popular The raw or numencal 
score that a pupil earns on a standard test ma> be compared with the 
average score earned bj his group Any mdivndual score may be 
above or below the average The difference between an individual 
score and the average is known as a “deviation score " Thus, if a 
pupil earned a score of 60 on a test and the group average was 50, 
the deviationscore would be 10 Individual deviation scores may be 
compared with the standard deviation for the group In the preced- 
ing instance, if Ihestandard deviation was 5, the ratio between these 
two values would be 10/5, or 2 This ratio between an individual 
deviation score and the standard deviation is called the “standard 
score " 

Standard scores obtained from one test may bo compared 
directly with standard scores earned on another test, regardless of 
differences m units of measurement Thus an individual's standard 
score on a mental test may be compared with his standard score on 
an achievement test, with his physiological age, or with an> other 
standard score 

Percentile Scores — ^^Vhe^ the items of a statistical senes aro 
arranged m order of magnitude, percentile values may be assigned to 
them Any given percentile point on a scale means that the mdi- 
cated percentage of scores lies below that pomt The 75th per- 
centile point thus is a pomt on the scale below which there are 75 
per cent of the cases and above which there are 25 per cent of the 
eases Percentile scores have the advantage of bemg easily com 
puted and interpreted They are especially adapted to the desenp- 
tion of mental test performances of pupils above fourteen or sixteen 
years of age 

Some Basic Principles — ^Introductoiy discussions of the nature 
of intelligence ordinarily report m some detail the underlying argu- 
ments and data supportmg certam fairly well-established pnnciples 
and generalizations in this field It would seem mappropnate to 
repeat these details here The following summary statements are 
presented as a review, and some of these, which are particularly 
relevant to the present discussion, are considered m later paragraphs 
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1 Psychologists disagree over qualitative definitiona of mtelligeoce 

2 In psychology the noun ' intelligeace' 13 understood to mean utelhgent 
or unintelligent behavior 

3 Scientifically, “intelligence” may be defined as the abibty that mtelli- 
gence tests measure 

4 Individuals differ in the amount of mtelligenee possessed 

5 The amount of mtelligenee possessed by an individual is assumed to be 
proportionate to the amount measured under standard test conditions 

6 Differences m amounts of mtelligenee possessed may be expressed 
quantitatively on a smglc contmuous scale, rangmg from a theoretical zero to a 
theoretical infinity 

7 Quantitative variations m mteUigence tend to be distnbuted according 
to the normal probability surface 


8 Quantitative differences in mtelligenee are nnmencally mdexed for 
example, Johna mental age is II years 10 months, Helen’s mental age is 11 
years 2 months, John’s I Q. is 80, Helen’s IQ is 116 

9 Qualitative differences m mteUigence are verbally mdexed for example, 
John is a duff boy, Helen is a fmght girl 

10 ^htative differences may be measured end expressed quantitatively 
mtelligenee quotients are reported without 
'l“t meuuremenU were made 

With the Stanford Bmct scale 

12 Indivulual m.nUl yield mom ,did eeoree Ihea do group teeb 

mou *'* *''• "Mooj tor the tue ol 

group mental teats m preference to mdindua] tests 

p„p“ ty tte ttbhug ehdil.,, ot 

etp^!ted’“‘ "'**'“* “ ■"tutal teet more, .re to be 

18 M“i°l!'!l“*°“'‘““™"’“>‘t'»l>dd7eloue 

higMy .Slrt^JTud 

20 Meut.1 .bdity „ oU, „„ 


If intelligence 13 conceived as the ahilitv +>,«♦ in 
measure v.hich in tum v ®, intelligence tests 

^ork. a practicd to do school- 

mental ability would Ecem to of vanoua levels of 

their relation to the echool assimment? ^ mental testa and 

of del elopment Knowledge of the vanoua stages 

of pupils as this 13 revealed bv mental development 

needed bj toaeSr ^ of the mfonnation 

abihtj of a pupd m terms of abilitJ** interpret the mental 
y to accomplish specific school 
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tasks, mental measurements arc little more than abstractions A 
few efforts ha\e been made to discover the proper placement of 
school subjects, but widespread cxpenmcntal placements arc yet to 
be made It is onb by proper adjustments between assignments of 
school tasks and the ability to perform those tasks that we may hope 
to obtain optimal subject achievement and the best possible growth 
of personality For tins reason, man} educators are advocating the 
use of standard achicvcmcnt-tcst scores ns substitutes for those 
earned on mental testa This substitution might bo justified if 
actual achievement more closelj corresponded to the ability to 
achieve Unfortunately, the requirements made of pupils m our 
public schools are such that there is a negative correlation between 
achiev ement and ability to achieve Pupils with the highest mtelli- 
genco quotients learn less jn proportion to their ability to learn 
than pupils with low quotients Although achievement-test scores 
rev eal the knowledge, skill and understanding that is now possessed, 
they do not suggest whether pupils are working and learning at or 
near capacity There is no reason to use either mental tests or 
achiov ement tests alone Both arc needed to secure adequate data 
about pupils 

THE rrATUltfi OF MENTAL GROWTH 

The terra “mental growth” imphcs an increase m the size and 
the complexity of the total neural mechanism including the bram 
structure The term “mental development” implies a functional 
increase m mental power and a change m the organisation of mental 
abiUties From a practical point of view, we arc concerned both 
with neurological changes and with the dev elopment and orgamza 
tionof mental abilities As a matter of fact, no real distinction may 
be made between mental growth and mental development 

From the pomt of view of the classroom teacher observations of 
neurological change are impossible, so that knowledge of mental 
growth and development is necessarily restricted to observations of 
changes m mental behavior associated with changes in chronological 
age and wnth physical and phj^iological changes operative during 
the jumor high school period Mental growth or development 
means the matunng ability to accomplish mcreasmgly difficult 
mtellectual tasks 

Mental-growth Curves — In Chap 11, mcrements m height and 
in weight associated with chronological age changes were plotted as 
average-growth curves The same techzuque may be used to 
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indicate average mental growth m relation to age changes Such a 
procedure necessarily rules out large significant mdividual variations 
in mental growth, but it describes theaverage courseof development, 
andit IS useful minterpretmgdeviations of individual mental growth 
Mental-growth curves have been plotted from data secured m 
two waj^ by retestmg the same group of subjects at successive ages 
or mtervals and by testing vanous chronological age groups at the 
same time In either case, curves plotted from the average scores of 
successive age groups are indicative of the normal course of develop- 
ment msofar as these groups are representative samples of the 
total-age populations 
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positions indicating their deviations from the normal Actual 
cur\’e3 plotted from Terman’s* standardization data are shown in 
Fig. 19. It mil be obsen.*ed that these curves closely correspond to 
the theoretical straight-hne relationships except that at age thirteen, 
the average and bclow-averagc curves begin fo flatten out and that 
they are approximately parallel with the base line at age sixteen, 
v^hercas the cun'o above the mean shows only a slightly perceptible 
flattening by ago sixteen. 



IrUtUxQenee, //ouffUm il/ilPin Company. Botton, 1937 ) 

There is some evidence to surest that the relationship between 
increases in mental ability and chronological age may be a curvi- 
linear rather than a straight-hne relationship, as Tennan suggests. 
Using a correctional procedure, Tburstone* found an S-shaped curve 
of growth for the Stanford Binet tests, suggesting a positive accelera- 
tion of growth in the lower age range, followed by a negatively 
accelerated curve in the upper levels. 

If there were available a valid and absolute unit of measurement 
for mental growth, the discrepancies revealed by the foregoing 

’ Teruan and Mebbill, op, al , pp 415j 

‘Thttrstone, L L , and Acbebson, L, “The Mental Growth Curve for 
ihel^inBiTesie,'’ The Journal of Ed\uxauma^P*yc^^ol<ogy,\o\ 20, pp 569-583, 
1929- 
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studies might be resolved However, even with our present measur- 
ing instruments, we may be relatively certam that dunng the jumor- 
high school period, mental growth is negatively accelerated, that the 
curve flattens perceptibly from age thirteen, and that for the average 
and below average it is approximately parallel with the base line by 
age sixteen This does not mean, however, that all mental growth 
necessarily ceases between thirteen and sixteen years of age Sev- 
eral studies* mdicate that, on the average, mental growth continues 
until about age twenty 


The same cautions that were expressed with regard to physical- 
growth curves are equally applicable to mental growth curves 
Individual ^a^atlons are pronounced, and previous mdividual 
records of growth in mentality are more suggestive of probable 
future trends than arc average-growth curves A further note of 
caution m the use of mental growth curves has been expressed by 
Anastasi m the statement that “growth curves are specific to the 
cultural milieu in which they are obtamed” and consequently may 
only mdicate the general course of development to be expected 
under given cultural conditions » Such criticisms are equaUy valid 
with regard to mental tests themselves With these limitations m 
mmd, average-groMth curves of mental ability may be used advan- 
tag^ly to mpplomcnt and mtorpret individual records of growth 
chiZl ? toellieeoce -Studies of representativo 
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various intervals between 35 and 175. A comparable distribution 
of intelligence quotients found in one junior high school is shown in 
Fig 21. It will bo observed that the curve in Tig 21 rather closely 
resembles the normal curve and su^ests that some junior-high- 
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Fio 21.— -Distnbution of Tcrman groiip I Q a la the KedUnda Calif , Junior Higb 
School 1940 

school populations represent an approximately normal distribution 
of mteUigence Such wide variability may be caused in part by 
promotional practices that are mmimizuig the previous selectiveness 
of the upper grades The striking population increases in jumor 
and senior high schools since 1910 have tended to be made up of 
pupils whose mental abilities are below average Unless present 
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world conditions serve as a deterring factor, this trend may be 
expected to contmue until jumor and semor high schools house all 
children subject to compulsory-attendance legislation 

The Variability of Mental Growth— The variability of the 
average mental growth of different age groups may be expressed m 
terms of the computed standard deviations of distributions of 
intelhgence quotients at various ages Terman reports an a\ erage 
sUndard deviation for all age groups on his standardization group 
of 16 4 pomts I Q , with standard deviations rangmg from 13 2 to 20 
^mts for spMific age groups The significance of increases and 
decreases ^ the standard deviation for various ages is seen more 
clearly m Table VIII Usually the average standard deviation of 
Table Vm-IvTamcgNcixmoTm^iT VAaiAsiUTT cr Relatiov to Age- 
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An interpretation of the variability of mental growth may be 
made in terms of the mental ages required of pupils to maintain 
constant intelligence quotients at the average and at stated positions 
abo\ e and belois average Curve 2 in Fig 19 indicates the mental 
ages required at various chronological ages to yield an average I Q 
of 100, curve 1 m this figure indicates the mental ages required to 
maintain a constant I Q approximately two standard deviations 
abo% e the mean, that is, an I Q of approximntely 132, curve 3 repre- 
sents the mental ages needed to maintain an I Q of approximately 
C8, which IS two standard deviations below the mean At the 
deviate position of two standard deviations from the mean, there is 
an average increase m the mental age range of approximately 7 
months each jear This fact is shown more clearly in Table IX 


Tabus IX — “Mevtal Ages Needed roR Various CiTRovoLoaicAL Aoes to 
Maivtaiv Constant iNTELuaEVCE Quotients Two Standard Deyia 

TIONS AB07E AND BELOW TITB MeAN* 


Chronological 

age 

Mental age, 

IQ C8 

Mental age 

I Q 132 

Mental age 
range 

ll-O 

70 

14-6 

7-0 

12-0 

8-2 

IMO 

78 

13-0 

8-10 

17 2 

6^ 

14-0 

0-4 

18-1 

8-9 

15-0 

9-9 

18-11 

9-2 


• TsuCatt L.M udMcuiU,}! A Itadltgtntt pp ilSf Houchtoa MU&in 

Company Bnton 1937 


These data mean that m a jumor high school class where the 
distribution of intelligence ranges from 68 to 132 I Q (and that is 
by no means an unusual situation), twelve-year-old children with 
I Q *8 of 68 will have mental ages of 8 years 2 months, whereas 
pupils of the same age with I Q ’s of 132 will have mental ages of 
15 years 10 months There will be a difference of 7 years 8 months 
in the mental ages of such twelve-ycar-old pupils If these children 
maintain a constant growth of mental ability, that is, if at age 
fifteen they have the same or nearly the same intelligence quotients 
their mental ages will then be 9 years 9 months and 18 years 11 
months, respectively, so that at age fifteen, there will be a difference 
of 9 years 2 months in their mental ages Again it should be borne 
in mind that these data are averages and that individual variations 
may be greater or less according to the factors determimng indi 
vidual growth However, the significance of these differences m 
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inental age is so pronounced that there is great need for relating 
them to school activities A mental age of 8 years indicates an 
intellectual maturity comparable to that of the average eigat-year- 
old child The difficulty of the mtdlectual tasks that can be solved 
IS little greater than those -which, on the average, can be solved by 
eight-ycar-old children Ordinarily, such children will be found 
doing average work m the third grade In bke manner, a mental 
age of 15 or 16 indicates an intellectual matunty comparable to that 
of the average fifteen or sixteen jear-old pupil Normally, fifteen- 
and sixteen year-old pupils are doing average tenth- and eleventh- 
grade work in high school The contrast between the character 
of the work usually allocated to the third grade of the elementary 
school and that usually earned on m the tenth or eleventh grade m 
high school 13 suggestive of the difference in the intellectual matunty 
of children who are of the same chronological age but who vary 7 
years 8 months in mental age In the former group, pupils are 
beginning to Icam simple numencal combinations and are reading 
simple stones, m the latter, they are solving simple algebraic equa- 
tions, reading Amencan hterature, and doing vanous tasks involving 
abalTacl symbols and relationships 

Ment^ age differences of from 7 to 8 years arc commonly found 
among pupils of the same age and grade m junior high school The 
educational problem is to provide de\clopmental experiences suit- 
able to the individual abihties of each child within the group to which 
he IS assigned Possible procedures for achieving these ends are 
discussed in Chaps V to VIII 

Age-grade Status and Intelligence —In many school systems, 
promotions are made largely upon the basis of chronological age, 
with little regard for the quality of work accomplished or the ability 
of pupils to profit from instructional actmties in the traditionally 
organized next higher grade Thus there is a trend against both 
acceleration and retardation of pupils The assumptions underlying 
these promotions are that, on the axerage pupils of the same 
chronological age work better together and that each grade is 
responsible for prowcUng suitable instructional actmties for all 
pupils irrespective of differences m present acbevements and 
abilities The belief is quite widespread that such promotional 
practices have reduced the vanabihty of ages withm a class, grade, 
or school dnision However, m spite of decreasing numbers of 
retarded and accelerated pupils, there still appears to be a fairly 
strong negative correlation between age-grade status and intelh- 
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gence. This condition is trcW illustrated fay the data presented in 
22,j\hich is a scatter diagram of the intelligence quotients and 
ages of <91 pupils of grades 7 to 9 in one junior high school. The 
correlation coctncicnt yielded by these data is -.55 ± .01. This 
picture for an entire junior high school is only slightly different from 



Tia 22 — Scatter diasram of the cbronologic&l agea and mtelhgence quotients 
of 792 pupils in grades 7 to 9 of one junior high school. {Data /ren the puhlxe 
schools, Redlands, Calif , 1940) 


that obtained for each of the grades alone Although it is possible 
that this relationship is not typical of the nation, it probably is 
widespread and indicates that, on the average, the younger junior- 
high-school pupils will be the more intclhgent. 

Some educators contend that when over-age pupils with low 
intelligence quotients are grouped with younger pupils of higher 
intelligence quotients, differences in mental abihty tend to be 
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decreased Distributions of the chronological ages of the pupils m 
10 junior high schools were shown m Tables IV and V Distribu- 
tions of the mental ages of these same pupils are shown in Table X 
A comparison of Tablra IV, V, and X rc\ eals a marked similanty m 
the dispersions of both chronological ages and mental ages Here 
the presence of over age pupils docs not appreciably reduce the 
spread of mental abihty It is apparent that the mental ages of 
children m each ^adc have a range of approxiraotelj mne 5 cars A 
mental age difference of nine jears approximates the normally 
expected dispersion for age fourteen, ns indicated m Table IX 


Table X. — Mental Aoeb or Pcwia ra the Low fiBTEvrn >o«d toe Ilicn 
Kdcto Gkades or 10 Jokios llion S<niooLs* 


Mental age 

Grade 
low 7 

Grade 
high 9 

1843 to 18-5+ 


13 

17-6 to 17 n 


49 

17-0 to 17-5 

1 

78 

15-5 to 15-11 

1 2 

312 

154) to 15-5 

1 ^ 

132 

lS-6 to 15-11 

1 

199 

154310 16-5 ' 

38 

216 

14-5 to 1+11 

86 

231 

1+0 to 14-5 

160 

226 

13-6 to 13-11 

227 1 

215 

134] to 13-5 

328 

185 

12-6 to 12-11 

374 

150 

12-0 to 12-5 

254 

145 

11-6 to 11 11 

234 

65 

11-0 to 11-5 

101 


105 to 10-11 

26 


100 to 10-5 

7 


9-6to0-ll 

3 
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indeed Often j oung or prcpubcscent pupils are able to outperform 
thoir older adolescent classmates m intellectual tasks Experience, 
ph^-sical status, and social prestige contnbute to the influence of the 
adolescent pupils Group morale, attitudes to\\ard the more 
intellectual requirements of the school, extraclass activuties, the 
nature of the instructional program, all are hkelj to be dominated 
bi the older, less intelligent pupils One of the unfortunate condi- 
tions ob<!cr\ able in public schools today is the negative relationship 
between the actual achievements of pupils and their abihty to 
acliiev e The interpupil relationships mentioned abov e may con- 
tnbute in no slight degree to the failure of bnlhant pupils to achieve 
more nearlj in proportion to their abihties 

These factors of diverse physical and mental growth m relation 
to chronological-agc changes should challenge teachers to discover 
new and more effective means of stimulating the scholastic develop- 
ment of each pupU in accordance with his needs No one plan will 
bo found most suitable for all pupils or for all grades To be sure, 
administmtiv c procedures and cooperative planmng by the entire 
school matenaliy facilitate the discovery and use of appropna*e 
procedures, but much of the responsibility for the all-round develop- 
ment of each pupd rests essentially with the teacher. 

The Constancy of the Intelligence Quotient — Estimates of 
probable future mental abilit> commonly are made from the intelh- 
gcncc quotients of pupils under the assumption that the intelligence 
quotient remains relatively constant Obviously the predictive 
value of the intelligence quotient will vary with its const&nc) If 
the intelligence quotient changes markedly from year to jear, 
predictions are unreliable If it tends to remaiii relatively stable, 
useful predictions may be made Excellent reviews and interpreta- 
tions of investigations in this field have been presented in some 
detail in the Thirty-ninth Yearbook of the Nationol Society for the 
Study of Education ^ More elementary discussion of this problem 
may 6e found m many sfttne^nf texfhooAir o/ sad of 

educational psychology, and no point will be served by reviewing 
these studies in detail here A great part of the confusion has arisen 
over V aned interpretations of data because of a failure to distmguish 
between true intelligence quotients of pupils and those that are 
obtamed from a single fallible mental test 

• The National Societt fob the Stoot or Edccation, Thirty-nttUh 
Yearbook Partalandll "Intelligence Its Nature and Nurture," Public School 
Publishmg Company, Bloommgton, 111 , IWO 
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The following generahzalions seem defensible from an evaluation 
of the available data of this problem 

1 The true intelligence quotient tends to rcmaui relatively constant 

tbronehout life . j if 

2 Only by repeated testing orvet several years may on individual b true 

rate of mental growth be approximated - 

3 Upon retest, intelligence-quotient fluctuations of plus or mmus 5 pomts 
are common, 

4, Chief among the factors producing fluctuations in the intelligence 
quotient are biological irregularities m physical and mental growth, physicm 
defects and diseases, environmental influences, coactung and practice, and 
errors of measurement 

5 Large individual diflercncea m rales of mental growth are constantly 
found 

6 Fluctuations are more noticeable among children testmg m the ertreme 
upper and lower ranges of mtelligence 

7 Variations m the sue of the inleUigence q;uoliiml arc greater when 
tests are repeated at wide intervals, that u from 5 to JO years apart 

8 Correlations between tests given from S to 10 years apart are so low 
that predictions are inaccurate when made from earlier tests 

9 At maturity, children who have tested at 140 I Q are likely to fall 
anywhere m the upper quarter of the «oUege<«ducated population in the 
Lmted States 

10 Mental growth ts likely to be more varuble be> ond the age of twelve 

11 \aned and challenging eovuonmental eonditions tend to etunulate 
mental growth. 

12 Dull monotonous envuoninental conditions lend to retard mental 
growth. 

13 Potential environmental effects are seldom realized, because environ- 
mental conditions affecting pupils tend to remam relatively constant 

14- The organization of specific mental abilities changes with age 
The Cessation of Mental Growth- — A further perplexjng problem 
of mental growth is that of discotermg how long an tnchv'idual s 
mental abthty may be expected to continue to grow at the rate 
indicated by his mtelligence quotient 

Terman' found that on the average there w a gradual decelera- 
tion in the rate of mental growth after age thirteen, and that for all 
practical purpo'^es, the growth curve has flattened to a straight Ime 
bj age sixteen This relationship becomes apparent from an 
mspwlioa of Fig 19 It will be observed however, that the 
deceleration of growth is less noticeable for pupils having intelligence 
quotients at two standard devtaiions above the mean For such 
^ons menul growth probably contmues well beyond this age 

* TrauAjf sod Msrrii.l, op etl , p 29 
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Not all investigators agree with Terman's findings Freeman* 
found some deceleration in the rate of mental growth beyond age 
fifteen but concluded that mental gronih continues well beyond age 
pcv entcen In general, most m\ cstigators* agree wnth the following 
generalizations 

1 The <rur% c of mental Rroxrth w negatn clj accelerated 

2 On the a\ crage the mental growth ceiling la reached sometime during 
the }ale teens 

3 As compared with other groups mentally superior children cxpenence a 
more rapid rate of growth which continues for a longer period of time 

4 A\ emge children develop at a faster rate and for a longer period than do 
dull children 

5 At present there ore no suitable mental tests to measure the mental 
abilit> of extremely gifted children even during early adolescence 

C In some individuals mental growth may continue far beyond middle hfe 

For the most part, juniohigh-school pupils are approaching 
their maximum lev els of mental grow th This means that, on the 
whole, juniorofugh'School pupils arc able to perform intellectual feats 
that arc as ddScult as any they are hkcly to perfonn in later years 

A consideration of the constancy of the intelhgencc quotient, 
along with the ages for the cessation of mental growth and the 
widcmng pupil interests during these ages, suggests specific instruc- 
tional responsibilities for the junior high school These data suggest 
that the jumor high school is the most opportune period to present 
those stimulating, challengtog, intellectual situations and conditions 
that contribute most highly to increased mental growth and to the 
prolongation of the period of groii'th Although we may not know 
with any degree of certainty just how much influence such environ- 
mental conditions may exert over the mental growth of an individual 
pupil, we may be relatively certain that, on the average, an unchal- 
lenging, monotonous school environment tends to depress mental 
growth Since there is a chance that not all the potential growrth 
possibihties have been realized, the jumor high school should provide 
abundant opportunities for further mental development Desirable 
are instructional procedures that contribute to the development of 
critical thinking, logical reasomng, techniques of problem solving, 
and, m general, to the development of tie scientific attitude. 

‘ pREEstAN Frank N , ^ Intellectual Growth of Children,’ Psyckoh^cat 
Monogra’p} s Vol 47, No 2 Whole No 212 1936 

*Thb National Societt for the Stodt of Education, Thirty-ninth 
Yearbook, Parte I and II op at 
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Greater emphasis upon the development of such ment^ quahties 
tends to further mental growth and to increase the efficiency ot 
mental powers already present 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HELATIONSHIPS 


Attemptu^ to understand the mterrelationships between t^ 
physical and mental aspects of persons is an old and complex prob- 
lem Although teachers are mterested m the nature of the specific 
influences that produce changes m the physical and mental behavior 
of pupils, It would be difficult indeed to analyze pupil behavior into 
strictly physical and mental components T?hen Billy torments 
Mary m the classroom or on the playground, appropriate adjust- 
ments may be facilitated better by an understanding of the total 
personal social relationships mvolved than by theoretical analyses of 
body mind relationships Indeed the data of experimental psy- 
chology tend to support the mterpretation of body mmd relation- 
ships as being two complementary aspects of a single process It is 
with certain of these interrelationships that the remamder of this 
chapter is concerned 

Physical and Mental Growth — The physical and mental growth 
curves presented m Fig 6 reveal strikingly different rates of develop- 
ment for these processes The neural structures of the body mature 
at a much more rapid rate than do the total somatic structures 
There la ample neurological evidence to demonstrate an intimate 


relationship between mtcUectual behavior and the growth of the 
total neural structures of the body Maturation appears to exert 
such a strong influence over these differential growth patterns that 
relatively temporary or transient environmental conditions that 
influence body growth and body efficiency have relatively little 
influence upon the growth of the nervous system 

The evidence reviewed by Patereon^ emphasizes the relative 
independence of physical and mental growth factors Malnutrition, 
focal infections such as dental canes, disea-ied tonsils and adenoids, 
or illne^cs may retard or otherwise influence physical growth 
matenally , but, on the average, they seem to exert httle measurable 
influence oier mental growth. It would appear that the central 
nervous system occupies a place of central importance m the auto- 
nomic organization of the body, which ensures its continued growth, 
even at the expense of other somatic parts The contmued growth 

VwYo*rS“"‘“‘' AppkMnC»tu,y 
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of the central ner\ous system to its mature status seems to be 
afTected only after extraordmanly senous impairments have been 
inflicted upon the body as a whole A few specific diseases attack 
the central nervous system directly and, as a consequence, may 
arrest development Examples of such diseases are cncephahtis 
Jcthai^ca, spinal meningitis, and bmn syphilis Certain chemical 
poisons introduced into the blood stream may disrupt normal neural 
growth Endocrine deficiencies or disfunctions may exert strong 
influences over the functioning of the nervous system Striking 
examples of endocrine influence may bo seen in cases of thyroid 
deficiency During infancy, tbywoid deficiency causes, or is con- 
tnbutory to, the condition of cretinism, and similar thyroid defi- 
ciences result m vanous degrees of myxedema during adult life It 
IS likely that the entire endoenne eystem exerts a more powerful 
influence upon the functioning of the nervous system than hag 
lutherto been bebc\cd It is possible that a properly balanced 
system of endoenne hormones may actually be the regulatory 
mechanism that, m large measure, determines the rate and extent 
of neural grow th as cU as the ph> Biological effectiveness with which 
this system functions Today important research data that may 
reveal significant answers to many of our present inexplicable prob- 
lems are being accumulated Thus in time the intellectual incom- 
petence of many jumor high-school pupils may be found to be a 
result, at least m part, of endoenne deficiencies or imbalances 
The Correlation of Physical and Mental Traits — A few gifted 
individuals who have attained outstanding success in academic, 
artistic, or literary fields have been physically weak, emotionally 
unstable, or eccentnc m their social relations Similarly, some 
individuals are found to have strong desirable qualities that seem to 
compensate for deficiencies or weaknesses m other areas Faulty 
reasomng based upon striking instances of such compensatory 
development has resulted in a popular theory of compensation to 
explain relationships between physical, mental, and social traits 
Thus the slow learmng child is presumed to retain for a longer penod 
of time that which he has struggled so hard to learn Under the 
theoiy of compensation intellectually gifted children are presumed 
to be physical weaklings, beautiful artistic girls are presumed to be 
intellectually stupid Similarly, persons who are depnved of one or 
more sense organs such as vision or heanng are presumed to develop 
greater sensitivity in another sense organ as a compensation for their 
loss Expenmental evidence fails to support this theoiy of com 
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pensation. On the contrary, the evidence that continue to be 
Lcumulaled reveals low but poative correlation between desirable 
physical and mental traits. Children who are ^ted intellectually, 
on the average, will be found to have superior physiques, a greater 
number of artistic talents, more alablc emotional adjustments, ^ettw 
health, stronger and more varied interests than their less gifted 


and Mental Growth.— The pronounced physical 
growth that occurs during adolescence does not seem to be associated 
with a corresponding period of accelerated mental growth. Sigmfi- 
cant increases in the vanabihty of mental growth are observable 
between the ages of eleven and seventeen, but there is no critical 
evidence to suggest that these are caused by changes in pubescent 
status 

When children of the same chronolopcal age but of different 
pubertal status ace compared, poatpubeacent children average higher 
in intelligence than do pubescent or prepubescent children * Simi- 
larly, it may be said that children of superior mentality attain 
puberty earher than average children or children below average in 
intelligence * There Is some evidence* to suggest that the most 
rapid rise in mental abihty occurs between the ages of mne and 
twelve However, there b no clear indication that these changes 
arc caused by changes in pubescent status. Jones* found that, on 
the whole, experimental studies fail to demonstrate a significant 
relationship between pubescence and mental growth In hb review 
of later experimental studies, Shock* concluded that “individual 


*Tx;euai{,X>. M (Geneitc Sluduto/Gentta, Vol t,p 144, Btanlord Univer- 
sity Press, Stanford University, Calif , 1926 

• Btovi, C P , and Babxeb, R G , “ Aspects of Personality and Intelligence 
in PoBtmenarchael and Premenatchael GuU of the same Chronological Age,” 
JounalofCompiiTaUvePfyckologif.Vol 23, pp 439-445, June, 1937. 

»TEBnas, L. M , "The Physical and Mental Traits of Gifted Children,” 
EduaUum cf the Gi/led Child, Part 1, pp 155-167, TverUy Ihtrd yearbook of the 
A olumal Society /or the Blvdy e/ Edwolwn, Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloo^^n. lU. 1924 Lun, W. E, "ReUtion of Mental to Physical 
tiTOwth, P*y<A«ioyicaICfimc,VoLl6.pp 125-129 1924. 

Heriu-n M, "A Study of Sensory-motor and Conceptual 
^ Eighteen," Journal of Exfenmenial £du- 
eolu-n, Vob IV, pp 147-153, December, 1935 

E‘'lUUtion8lup8ia Physical and Mental Development,” 
Kmw of EdncaturruiX Research, Vol 6, No 1, p. ng 1936 

Factors m Mental Development." 
/terms of Eiuealtorwl Reeearth, VoL 9 , No 1. p 109. Febniaiy, 1939. 
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cliflerencos in the rate of physical maturing crist from earliest 
childhood and arc associated with differences in the rate of mental 
maturing ” In general, then, no may conclude that individuals 
wth a rapid rate of general ph>8io!ogical growth tend to have a 
correspondingly rapid rate of mental growth and that individuals 
with a slow rate of general physiological growth tend to haie a 
correspondingly slov, mental growth We should observe, however, 
that the relationship is not close, that wide variations occur, and 
that many factors may combine to produce these relationships 

StTMMARY 

Individual pupils differ widely m the amount of mental abihty 
they possess and hence m the abihty to perform difficult tasks The 
distnbution of mtelhgcnce among jumor-high-school pupils tends to 
approximate the distribution of intelligence m the total population 
Mental-growth cunes for low-ability and for high-abihty groups 
div ergo increasingly with increases m chronological age At deviate 
positions, two standard deviations above and two standard devia- 
tions below the mean, the mental ages of pupils diverge increasingly 
flt the rate of approximately 7 months each year At these deviate 
positions, mental-age differences between pupils of the same 
chronological age is 7 years at age eleven and 9 years 2 months at 
age fifteen 

In spite of modiGcd instructional programs with a noticeable 
lessening of promotional failures in the jumor high school, there 
appears to be a strong negative correlation between intelligence and 
age-grade status 

Because of their relative constancy, the intelligence quotients 
may be considered a fairly useful measure of brightness during the 
jumor-high school period Mental growth continues during the late 
teens, although there are few adequate tests to measure the growth 
awpenar chddxen during adolescence 

There is a close interdependence between physical and mental 
aspects of persons, yet fluctuations of physical- and mental growth 
curves appear to be relatively independent During pubescence, 
spurts of physical growth are not paralleled by spurts of mental 
growth Mental growth appears to be relatively unaffected by 
minor fluctuations m physical health and energy The variability 
of mental growth increases during pubescence, but, on the whole, 
pubescence does not seem to exert a major influence over the 
development of mentality 
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EDCCATIOIIAL mPLlCLTIOHS 

The wide individual differences m mental grovrth during the 
jumor high-«chool j ears suggest five rather far reaching unphcationa 
for junior high-school education 

1 II the lunior high school is to provide n smtable enviromnent 
m which the mental abihtics of all pupils ton} be optunally devel- 
oped the program ol studies must be equally challenguig to all 
pupils 

2 If the junior high school provides only a single-type program 
that 13 smtable for the majority of pupils, those who are not average 
Trill be handicapped in proportion to their deviate positions from 
the mean. 

3 If pupils whose mental development is markedly below normal 
are expected to attam average achievement, their efforts are likely 
to result m failure and they will tend to develop phj’sical and emo- 
tional strain, attitudes of defeatism, and a strong dislike for all 
aspects o! cidtural and acadexmc education. 

4. If pupils who^ mental ability is markedly above average ore 
expected to attam only average academic achievement, their abih 
ties and special talents will be unchallenged, and the> will tend to 
develop habits of indolence procrastination, and carelessness 

5 It IS no longer possible to mamtam the conventional achieve- 
ment differences between grades 7 to 9 of the junior high school and 
at the eame time to provide adequately for the wide individual 
differences m the mental abilities of pupils now m school, and hence 
the total program of studies must be constructed around specific 
differentiated objectives materials and procedures that are related 
to the observed deielopmental differences among pupils 
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The pubertal ceremomes Cs and with adult society, with 
period when the physiological fvolescents often rebel against 
had prepared them to enter tn\tmuc to treat adolescents aa 
all adult members of the group'xjn Frequently parents are 
and practices of the group a ©ir children and are unable to 
youths The pubic cercmonie. thonty and dominance they 
of their matunng status and ms and teachers arc walling to 
group Margaret Mead* has id are content to guide rather 
stances, adolescent problems owelcome both their company 
mum if they arc not prc\ ented 

our understanding of the naturijeinimnity — Pubescent boys 
the period of adolescence may nth activities and modes of 
intrinsic problems inherent in behavior Boys studiously 
puberty Rather, the mamfol the prevailing mtercsts and 
ob'crv able during adolescence Citercsts and accomplishments 
tion of modem Western civihzatd jn part on this basis The 
the matunng indii idual at a roascuhne mode may hke- 
rccognition would pro\c the n^ical skill lose much of their 
which fails further in acquain dolcsccnts are not present to 
what society expects of him Ijcsiro to drive an automobile 
cal and social in nature and arcj dnve Limitless examples 
the matunng biological indivio,ung adolescent boys that are 
Under prevailing social con unconscious desire to attain 
needs of youths can be met ane world 
these needs cannot be met to a ted in attaimng a secure place 
attain economic secunty at a ly desire for permanent waves 
influences personality develop fashion, the interest m social 
Because many strong basic nefeminine conversations all are 

are not being met in society i to be recognized as members 


emphasis must be placed upor 

effective ways of sublimatingroup — Social approval, and 
teachers can assist in this procthe strongest drives mflueno- 
they understand the nature of t Membership m a relatively 
children ' basic to the secunty of all 

In jumor high school, as pu behavior, the standards ot 
tmue through the period of pubthe group tend to become the 
tion patterns are observable as mng him a feeling of security 
The Need for Independenciod when he is groping for 
dnves of adolescent behavior is adult* Unguided adolescen 
/y 1 1 their membership and quite 

I Mead Maboabet of J ‘Ueir m „„„„„TYihers 

pmy, Inc, New York 1928 |aUonstaps with nonmembera 
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Through the extraclass activity program, the junior high school can 
do much to counterbalance the chquishness of such natural groups 
and provide sociahzing expenences for children who might otherwise 
be left out of natural groups 

Heterosexual Adjustments — Closely akm to the need for belong- 
ing to a group 13 the dominatmg interest and the need of maturing 
children to make satisfactory adjustments with members of the 
opposite sex. In a preliminary report of the social development of 
adolescents, made as a part of the Umversity of Califorma Adoles- 
cent Study, Cameron states 


If we inquire what are the leading mterests of these teen aged hoys and 
girls, the first point that we note is that many of them are searching intently 
for opportunities which will facilitate their contacts with members of the 
opposite sex They are finding the<e opportunities principally through 
danang going to parties, m groups listening to the radio, the movies, and 
through conver^tion. But of all these activities the thirteen to fifteen- 
yew old boy and girl seems to find dancing the most consistently and 
endlessly interesting ^ 


No doubt interest m dancing vanes eomenhot m different oom- 
munities, but whatever form of social activity is used, the compelling 
force 13 largely that of making satisfactory adjustments with mem- 
bem 0 the opposite sea Untd this adjustment is accomplished, 
there tends to be a bashful reticence evidenced in every situation 
senid r oppoo'to ecx Since childhood homo- 
hX °° 1.“^“ boys or girls who 

Lc?sl adjostments either kre left out of 

a5justnif„L“”‘ heterosemial 

ily” l>u>^*'commmly*^^rf 

difficult to detect strone ^ Pohescence, it is sometimes 

equfllitj mth adult, snrl i children to seek a status of 

man, LTanc^ tenH,t ^ ‘‘T 1“ 

to acliicic independence anil ^ n almost inseparable from efforts 

at the same basic phenomcninr' WheL?u°““‘''"^ 

W J , Ts "^““''“'‘oamcerely treat adoles- 
o! Chad Wrilsie, Insl.tute 

'-amoniia, Berkeley, mimeographed, IWO 
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cents as young adults, they flatter them m an extremely acceptable 
manner and at the same time gam their confidence and build a 
foundation for the most efTectn e kind of guidance Lcarmng how to 
treat pubescent children as >oung adults thus becomes one of the 
most important techniques for teachers This attitude not only 
affects the pupil favorably , but it influences the teacher as well and 
makes for a much more wholesome relationship m all pupil teacher 
contacts Because of their extreme scnsitu cness to adult attitudes, 
adolescents respond quickly to what is expected of them When 
teachers or parents treat them as responsible joung adults, they 
tend to react accordingli 

Exploratory Experimentation — It has been emphasized that 
children seek to satisfj their needs and longings m the most direct 
and effectu e wajs that tfac> know how to use In ‘seeking freedom 
to establish themselves in an adolescent group with a secure position 
m a Eupenor masculine or feminine world, in seeking to disco\er 
waj's of adjusting to the opposite sex, and m sceLmg to attain 
recognition of maturity b> adults, adolescents are faced with prob- 
lems for which they have rclati\cl> few effective and acceptable 
means of solution For the most part, public schools have given 
little help to adolescents m these problems, with the result that they 
are forced to discover solutions for themselves A \ cry large portion 
of the erratic, bizarre behavior of pubescent children is explainable 
as an exploratory experimental effort to find effective wa> s of satisfy- 
ing their felt needs The strong demand for independence does not 
permit adults to present them with answers directly, but the desire 
to be recognized as young adults docs pro%ude an excellent oppor- 
tumty for mdirect guidance m the solution of personal problems 
Adults are much less prone to cnticize and condemn erratic and 
seemingly futile behavior of adolescents when the behavior is 
interpreted as a normal response to problem situations that they 
must face but that are beyond their comprehension and abihtj to 
handle Instead of offering only criticism and reproof, both teachere 
and parents need to provide suitable opportumties for developmental 
expenences that will facilitate needed adjustments If these adjust- 
ments can be made early in the pubescent cycle a major part of the 
agomes and maladjustments of later adolescence and adult life can 
be prevented This is one of the principal functions of jumor high 
school education 

The organic needs, the person^ wants, wishes, and longings of 
youths demand satisfactions in a ^cific social context, and hence 
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tlic cultural cn\ironinent u intcnsocn with the ncedi of >ounK 
adolescents Very bncflj we ha\c suRgeitetl certain bvic dn\ef, 
compelling and influencing the bcliavior of > oung adolescents Wo 
turn now to a consideration of the social and environmental condi- 
tions in nlucb adolescent personalities must develop 


SOCIAL mSTITDTIOnS 

Youth in Amcnca mast learn to liecome a part of on incrca«ingl> 
complea social order Rapid change chamclenrcs practically cv cry 
pha'se of society A casual irupcction of social conditions suggcsLi 
an unpattemed chaos, yet underlying the shifting standards and 
ideals and the selfwh pressures of minonty groups Ihcrt? arc order and 
regularity Because of cliange and complexity, the interpretation 
of the more fundamental trends and rclaliorvships liccomes increas- 
ingly diflicult Institutional progress is ob'crvable, but to too are 
institutional conflicts Tlie individual u caught between conflicting 
institutional demands on the one hand and persona! w ants and needs 
on the other 


Dunng the centuncs of our social evolution indiv iduaN m small 
and m large groups have dev eloped many effective ways of meeting 
common needs Since it has never been pwsible to satisfy all or 
even a major portion of these needs, there is a conlmuouH effort to 
tocover new and improved waj-, „f aoK.ni; common pmUema nnd 
of promoting aocal mtcrcoucac m,cn cflccu,e „f cnrrj.ns 
dccocored, tln^c tend to Income the 
TP " Emnp, whemn thej nm 

practic^ Thus in our present ^Vestem cmhzation them has 

memberhip m or rpktmn.i, 

Since these mstituliona cvoljTm'’jesM''' 

needs and since m their presentfom^^ 

experiences of the race in Tn«w.i represent the cumulative 

the body ot customs and traditioM S' h"”” 

must be considered amonir the mmi * “eh institution 

To ensure the relate >'"'‘“Bes ot the paat 

permanency and wid^pread entorcement 
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or the more important of these customs, societj has embodied them 
into laws 

The Family —The family 19 the basic unit of organized society 
Fundamcntallj, it is composed of two persons who live together m 
order that thej ma> perform certain functions more satisfactonlj 
These functions arc affcctiona! and biological m nature The 
affcctional functions include all protective and utihtanan phases of 
familj life The biological functions are those of propagating the 
species Out of these fundamental dnves there has ev'ohed 
throughout the ccntuncs the social institution of the familj “nie 
present monogamous family has resulted from vanous eTpcnmental 
forms of family life For Western cmlization the patriarchal type 
of monogamous family has for many years been considered the most 
satisfactory tyTX: of family organization Within this broad frame- 
work, indesprcad differences exist with respect to the function and 
rclationslups that should bo mamtamed among individual members 
of the family Thus, for example, we may observ e variable inter 
prctations as to the place of women m the family One rather 
ancient concept was that women were to be considered servants of 
the husband, W'ho was regarded as the master of the household 
Hus attitude held sway from the bcginmng of the patnarchal family 
until comparatively recent times Within the last hundred years, 
however, there has been a notable change of pubhc opimon toward 
women This change has been particularly noticeable m the Umted 
States, where higher education of both a cultural and a professional 
nature is being provided where women arc given suffrage nghts and 
where they may compete with men in most business and professional 
fields Such changed interpretations of the place of women m the 
family question the suitability of the customs and traditions that 
for many centunes dominated family relationships Innumerable 
other factors onginatmg both m the family and m other social 
institutions likewise challenge the inviolability 0/ traditional 
patterns of family fife 

This IS not the place to renew the history of the family or to 
suggest desirable or undesirable patterns for modem family hfe 
Here we are interested in observing that the mores, traditions and 
customs that are woven into our concept of home and family life are 
a result of the expenences of the race m attempting to discover an 
effective compromise between biological and social factors involved 
in perpetuating the race We are likewise interested in observing 
that marked mdividual reinterpretations of relationships among 
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Although governmental forms maj thiis be considered transitory 
means of solving problems, certain underlying pnnciplfs interpreting 
the nature of the state tend to be perpetuated The purposes for 
which our state ivas orgamaed, as stated in the preamble of the 
Constitution, were “to establish justice, to insure domestic tran- 
quility, to provide for common defense, to promote the general 
welfare, and to secure the blessing of liberty to our*elvc3 and our 
posterity " These purposes have become mterwov en into practi- 
cally e\ery phase of social and pobtical orgamzation Today the 
ways m which these principles are influencing everyday life are nhat 
we mean by the “democratic way of life ” 

Children are bom into this functioning stale and must be led to 
an acceptance of it and to an understanding and appreciation of its 
value Acceptance implies conformity to its principles, customs, 
and laws Understanding and appreciation imply perpetuation and 
improi ement These are responsibihiies delegated to the schools, 
and hence teachers serve as agents of the state m accomplishing 
these ends 


The Chmch-— Tbioughoul all ages and in all parts of the earth, 
mankmd has been concerned with the supernatural Basie in 
human nature is the need to worship eomc form of deity and to 
evoh c satisfying personal relationships with a socially approved and 
accepted form of deity The expression of these needs is unii ersal, 
and their satisfaction is found m variable rebgious experiences 
common to speciflc groups The cry’stalhzed expression of rebgious 
expenences has varied signiScaatly from age to age, and it vanes 
among countnes and among groups For about two thousand years 
the Christian rebgion has been dominant in Western civibration 
The basic tenets of the Chnstian faith have thus become an impor- 
tant part, of our social henlage The most appropriate form for the 
expression of religious experiences is a further variable among tho«e 
adhenng to the Chnatiaa faith. Group interpretations of the most 
appropriate forms tend to become crystaUized m the bebefs and 
tenets of denominations and sects Judgment as to the best inter- 
pretative form and the best set of relationships between the indi- 
vidual and his God obviously is not within the provmce of the 
interested m observmg the 
be soaal 
of expres- 
the mflu 
cial scene 


j reuyous neeos ana expenences and 
phenomenon of vanability with respect to mterpretatiom 
sonal to™, and Ke are particularly interested m notmi 
ence that these tactora have upon yopth m the present 6. 
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At DO penod jn the entire hfe do these /actors play a more 
important role than during the jears children are in junior high 
school Unless we anj willing to refute the entire Christian ethics 
as the foundation for our state, we must conclude that the schools 
are responsible for furthering the acceptance and application of thece 
principles among children, insofar as this may be done without 
interfering with the major rcsponsibihty of the church and the home 
All too frcqucntlj , howc\ cr, any serious attempt to do this at once 
comes into conflict with denominational interpretations and hence 
tends to cause additional conflicts and problems for youth 

Industry — ^Industrj’ as a social institution, is that bod^ of tradi- 
tions and customs that is built around employer-emploi ee relation- 
ships, with all their pervasive ramifications m modem society 
Since the beginning of tnbal life, men ha\ e cooperated with each 
other with varying degrees of success and uniformity to secure 
neccssaryfood, clothing, shelter, and comforts Out of such sharing 
have grown all trade, commerce, and industry as we know them 
today The customs, traditions, and laws of industry — in theory, 
at least — purport to be the most satisfactory means yet devised to 
meet the commoa needs of man New problems and needs have 
grown out of changed conditions as we have emerged from an agn- 
cultural age and entered into an industrial age 

The fact that we may observe a dislocation of forces, with wide- 
spread inequalities and injustices arising from the tendency to 
perpetuate sgranan traditions and customs in the solution of new 
industnal problems, does not negate the existence of industry as a 
social institution, but rather, these factors emphasize the transitional 
character of all social institutions The manifold mdustnal changes 
of the present century create problems that may not be conSned to 
industry alone Problems of the production, distnbution, and 
equalization of the national wealth notably influence all aspects of 
life with a resultant disruption of established customs m all social 
institutions 

The employer-einployee relationships that each family has 
established m the ever-changing present social scene have marked 
influence upon the developmental possibilities of children hvmg m 
the family Some of the famihal influences of a differential eco- 
nomic status are noted m a later section of the present chapter 

Institutional Demands — ^Under a dictatorship the form and the 
functions of all social institutions tend to be fixed autocratically 
Individual and mmonty-group raterests and interpretations are 
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Ignored In fact, all indmdual human values are subordinated to 
the welfare of the state, and hence, under a dictatorship, there is 
minimal conflict among the prevailing customs and practices of 
social institutions In a democrac>, however, there is freedom to 
mterpret the nature of one’s individual problems and to evaluate the 
contnbution of conventional customs m their solution This fact 
results m two outstanding characteristics of democratic social 
institutions change and vanabihty Institutional changes create 
new problems that may not be solvable by traditional methods 
This general condition weakens the dominance of the institution 
untd new forma are accepted Vanabilitj m the defimtion of per- 
sonal and group needs likewise weakens the compulsory nature of 
institutional demands upon the mdividual Together, these factors 
tend to promote social progress, but thej have the incidental effect 
of creating additional conflieta and problems for youth Neverthe- 
less, even m a dcmocracj, the forces of tradition are strong, and 
indindual freedom to choo=c new waj-s of solving individual prob- 
lenw dOM not imply a heense to impair the welfare of the group 
In obsen-mg the influence of our social mslitutions upon the 
pcreonal det elopment of children, we should note that the mdividual 
t ‘i ^ relatively filed and that 

there w httle he can do mdmdually to change these eonditiona The 

familj mlo wbeh he is bom The relatiooships that enst 

section ol the communiti Ptirtieular 

bom and la which he is reared teoib to mnid ’“PP'"’ 

those about hirn ^ niold him mto the pattern of 

.o.,.tllXX“d^ o' 

mg staodard, and customs as the pnre'^ofpl!"‘“'°““ 

Dunngchddboodaadmrli soutp'.'T”'' acrepted mto the 
of prevailing standarda and '*^®**“^‘*l>otcrprctation 

-.th sppropmitSjt^tdCr f ■“’t.lut.onsVtogelher 
•ad by teacher, larieZ' H ’ *« guided by parents 

*“ « lesser degree, mlcrpretatioas and ^just- 
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mcnts are influenced by child eocicey and bj impersonal factors in 
the community Each individual child thus la confronted by 
multitudinous demands for conformity that challenge his lughest 
intelligence, patience, and emotional stability 

Institutional Conflicts —The resourcefulness and adaptabihty of 
the human organism la so great that adjustments might be made 
e\ en to these multitudinous institutional demands if each institution 
were unrelated to anj other or if adjustments within one institution 
facilitated adjustments anthin another To complicate this prob- 
lem still further, however, we find that the demands of one institu- 
tion conflict with those of another institution Thus, for example, 
the church advocates tho doctnne of brotherly love, whereas indus- 
try has been permeated with unscrupulous ethics that largely ignore 
tho welfare of ladmduals unable to care for themselves under 
Btrcnuouslj competitive conditions Similarly, the principle of 
brotherly love is vaolatcd by' demands of the state under war condi- 
tions Thus, too, out of mdustnal relationships have grown 
demands for high standards of bving that conflict with biological 
demandsof thcfamily torcarchildrcn Similarly, current economic 
conditions tend to prevent youths from earmog sufBcient incomes 
to marry and establish homes of their own at an age when marnage 
seems most appropriate 

Numerous instances might be cited to illustrate the conflicting 
demands of social institutions upon adults and youths If the 
personal conflicts growing out of opposing demands of different 
social institutions were all of the social adjustments required of 
individuals, the task still would not be so inordinate, but further 
conflicting demands are made within each social institution itself 
Thus the church advocates universal fellowship, yet local churches 
frequently restrict membership to the dominant racial group Our 
state IS based upon tho concept of univcisal free suffrage, yet many 
of our only true Americans, the Indians, are demed this right 
Then, too, legaffy youths attain fuff atizensAip ngiftr and nssporrsi- 
bihties at the age of twenty-one, but m most states they become 
criminally responsible at sixteen years of age One of the principal 
objectives of education is the development of character and per- 
sonabty, yet secondary schools throughout the land generally reward 
pupils almost exclusively with school marks based on academic 
achievement The child learns to love and respect both parents, 
yet the increasing number of broken homes reveals the tensions 
qnd conflicts that must have preceded these separations Current 
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Btrugglea of nval labor unions to represent tho best interests of all 
workers is an instance of conflict in industry Innumerable con- 
flicts thus arise within each social institution, involving personal 
conduct and personal adjustmenta to the opposing standards, values, 
customs, and loyalties of the primary and secondary social groups 
within which the child must leam to Uve 

Institutional Progress — ^The concept of social progress has come 
to dommate amajor portion of our social thought In the preceding 
sketch of our complex social matrix, the framework is the group of 
five basic social institutions that have no material or organic form 
but that hve in the opimons, bchefs, and philosophies of members 
of society The basic function of these institutions is to sol\ e prob- 
lems common to the group Smee life itself is ever-changing and 
smee the tempo of change has been vastly increased Tvithin recent 
years marked changes m these institutional forms arc demanded by 
new personal and group problems, at the same time, these changes 
are rwisted by pubhc opimon. Yet because of the very nature of 
social institutions, social progress may be achieved only through the 
evolution of more effective forms and relationships One ofthetno 
idtimate objectives of aU education is to achieve the best possible 
institutional progress Under this concept the school has a lonc- 
achieving social progress There are, how- 
community that are concerned with 
t ' f'T . ^ conflicts and new or 

V— 

biosocial corflicts 
All human behavior IS purDosue rv>T.e, i 

everything we do w direct^ Consciously or unconsciously 

understanding of the behiviA,. t Consequently any 

based upon a knowledge ol thar pillXes ® Often th’’"’’* T‘ 
and seemingly unrelatrvi *1. * Poses Often these are obscure 

tain basic dnves that are cent* PUpds, but there are cer- 

pretation of these dnves nre^d affecting them The inter 

“PPrtant clues to pupil behavior 
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The preceding discussion has mentioned briefly certain powerful 
biological drives that determine satisfying behavior patterns. 
These are the foundational appetites and aversions with which the 
organism faces life. Their power is inexorable and must be 
respected throughout life. Next w'as presented a sketch of our 
complex society, which pursues its ends through five major institu- 
tions that demand appropriate adjustments to the prevailing cus- 
toms and mores of the group. 

IndiNdduals do not live first as biological mechanisms and then as 
social individuals, but they must live as biological organisms in the 



Fic!> 23.— Bio-fioetol eourcea of pcrson&I frusCrstiona and emotional malad/uatments. 


social order. Thus two sets of stimuli are continuously influencing 
all behavior: organic stimuh and social stimuli. Since these interact 
upon one another, we may think of them as biosocial in nature. 
Derived from the interaction of the specific demands of social 
institutions and specific organic needs are two of the strongest 
human dnVes; the need /or soefiaf approbation orapproTsI, wtrcA, in 
turn, involves acceptance by the group, together with its respect, 
good will, and admirationj and the desire for power or control over 
things, forces, and people. 

Children are protected from many of the insistent demands of 
society by the home that likewise provides the basic organic needs. 
As they approach puberty and as they continue to develop through 
adolescence, youth are held increasingly responsible for their acts 
and for the satisfaction of their own biosocial needs. Since the 
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majonty of children reach physiological matunty while they are m 
the junior high school, they are compelled to make many determina- 
tive mitial adjustments dunng these years The difficult adjust- 
ment problem that each child faces is presented diagrammatically m 
Fig 23 This figure indicates that orgamc stimuli tend to cause 
behavioral responses that are satisfymg to biological needs and 
similarly that social stimuli tend to cause behavior conforming to 
institutional demands The diagram indicates further that there 


are two sources of emotional tension and emotional maladjustment 
among pupils One of these is found m the social disapproval of 
behavior that is satisfymg to the biological needs of the individual 
i\hen this behavior is not also approved by social custom The 
other source of emotional maladjustment is found m the personal 
frustrations growing out of behavior that conforms strictly to insti- 
tutional demands and fails to satisfy orgamc needs All emotional 
te^ions, maladjustments, and behavioral problems may be placed 
m tbs f^ramework AU behavior adjustments should be approached 
naturalistic point of view that considers the behavioral 

Thf ^ f situations 

The CTucal problem tor children thne beeomee one of leaminB to 
satisfy their needs^hether biological or eocial or both, in eocially 

heW nu ‘5, r responsible. es of teacher, becomes thai of 


CITLTURAL DIFFERENCES 

PoaSrm gmn' f relationships, it m hardly 

cultural differences m thn of the magmtude of the 

Accordingly, the followinr- n jumor high-echool pupils 

KlanngBocioeconomicdiffercncw'tl^nr^ “T 

The Melting PoWr^cS ^ ® 

pchool boundaries tend to be elementary- 

homogeneous residential sections of th relatively 

the pupiLs ,n manj elementary schwb Consequently 

are fairly Btmilar Onthcothprh««,i ^ ° ^^ac^ffrounds that 
populations from several arfim ^/^nior high schools draw their 
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theoretical equality, children from the prmleged “hill” sections of 
the communitj and children from down “across the tracks”, 
children from homes with high cultural standards and children from* 
homes that are relatnel} barren of culture, beauty, and comfort, 
children from high-dehnquency areas, with theirJonermoralstand- 
ards, mingling with others from homes mamtaming high Cbnstian 
ethics, morab, and ideals, and, as a further complicatmg condition, 
we find associated together children from \ anous racial and national 
stocks All these factors tend to accentuate the adjustmental 
problems of the jumor high school and render more difficult the final 
educational outcomes that arc charged to this umt of our school 
system 

On the whole, new teachers are being recruited from homes that 
arc markcdlj abo\ e a\ erage m socioeconomic and cultural factors 
This condition is a desirable one, for there is neither time nor oppor- 
tunity in teacher traimng institutions to compensate for a lack of 
de\ clopracntal opportunities m chilcUiood or to build up broad cul- 
tural backgrounds and cxpenences so desperately needed by 
teachere if they are to seno as the inspirational leaders in the 
mo\ ement tow ard the better life Nevertheless, persons who ha\ o 
lived sheltered hves, unexposed to the misery and barrenness of 
extreme poverty and deprivation, arc hkely to find themselves 
unsympathetic with the personal problems and needs of children 
from poor homes 

Occupational Differences — The fact that fathers of junior high- 
school pupils are engaged in different occupations is an important 
background factor m the lives of the pupils Apart from stnctly 
cultural influences of the various occupations, the family income, the 

Table XI — Percentages or VfAix Workers m the ITvited States, 1930* 


OcCTJpabonal Class Percent^ 

Professional 3 9 

ManjigtriiA, Vosmsaa eteneat 21 & 

Skilled labor 16 I 

Semiskilled workers 14 3 

Unskilled workers 13 3 

Farm workers 25 I 


• Adapted from NatioXaL Riaowmcia CouifiTTSB Tha ProbUmt 9 / a PopuIaJwwi 

p 7< tr 8 Goveroment Pnntine Office Waahinstoa D C, Slar IP38 

character of the house, the number of people living in it, the typ® 
and amount of physical comfort all are more or less directly related 
to the developmental opportumties of children within the home 
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Of interest m this regard, then, is the percentage of persons 
engaged in vanous broad occupational classes m the United States 
In Table XI these data are shown for six broad occupational group- 
ings It 13 notcworthj that approximately one-third of all employed 
male workers m the Umted States today are unskilled and semi- 
skilled and that less than 4 per cent of male workers in the United 
States are in the professional cl asses The a\ erage annual income 
for sblled laborers, as given by Clark,* is approximately $1,430, that 
for u nskill ed workers is $795, that for farm workers is $485 The 


Pcrcentege ef rwrv-relcf 
famlies m eoch ineome ImI 


Percentog* of the oggreqate 
pcoine cf 46 billen received 
by each incoiw level 



Percentage ' 'o *' 

Fio 24.— The relat Percentog'* 

shown in Fig 24 Thw rom vanous income levels 

families m the Umted Stit^ ^ number of 

>t » apparent 24 

famUj income becomes 

’^rioxjiL ItfsoeacEft r' 

P a D 8 “ ‘ 
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terms of purchlisablo food, clothing, Bhcltor, comfort, luxuries, and 
recreation The Cahforma State Department of Social Welfare 
standard budget to pronde adequate care at minimum cost for a 
farmlj of six is shown in Table Xll The food standards are those 
set by the Family Welfare Association of America 


Table XII — Urban Btroorr for Pamilt of Sec* 


Items 

Individual allowances per 
Bioalk 

Family allowances 
pec maath 

Food 

Father $ 9 88 

Mother 8 5S 

Child, 1-2 years 6 73 

Child, 6-8 yean 7 52 

Boy, 6-12 yean 9 40 

Boy, IS-fS years 12 31 

$ 54 42 

Clothing 

Father 3 59 

Mother 3 42 

Child, 1-2 yean 1 31 

Ctuld, 6-8 yean 2 10 

Boy, 6-12 yean 2 50 

Boy, 13-18 yean 3 53 

16 46 

lUnt 


25 00 

Utilities 

Electricity 1 64 

Gas 2 1C 

Heat 0 82 

Water 2 25 

Garbage 0 50 

7 37 

Household operation 

CleaDing supplies, sundries, 
mendmg materials general 
household articles, linens, 
eme^ncy, medical, inci 
denials 

5 97 

Education and incidentals 


2 75 

Total for month 


S 111 96 

Total for year 


tl,S43 52 


• Adapted from Budget for Atd to Jfeedv ChtUm CViat* Area State of Cali/onua Depart- 
meat of Social Welfare San Bemardmo Countjr Criifonua November 1939 


It Should be noted that the minimum adequate social welfare 
budget for a family of six calls tor an aziniial income oS $l,3i3 52, 
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which IS greater than the annual income received by approximately 
42 per cent of all noorehef families m the TJmted States 

Even when allowances are made for fluctuations in the cost of 
commodities in various sections of the Umted States, it is apparent 
that a large number of famihes receive insufficient incomes to pro- 
vide adequately for children in the home Budget cuts will have to 
be made by such families m relation to the total local situations 
The prudence with which such cuts are made will determine in part 
the total influence that these factors will have upon children 
According to most rehable estimates, there are six million mal- 
nourished children in the United States today ‘ 

Size of Family —Another difference that should be noted in the 
Bocioeconomc background of advantages and disadvantages of 
school cWdren is the inverse relationship between family mcome and 
the number of children in the home The estimated net reproduc- 
ton rates (or broad occupational classes, as given by Lomner and 
Osborn, are reproduced m Table XIII In general, mvestigations 
TAnn XIII — Esttiuhd Ner Rtpaonoenov Rans m OEsritiTiov op 

Snnip 

BtBTO, AKO IRFANT KIOBTAUTT SlATUTlCS, IWS* 

Estun&ied Net 
Keproduetion 

OcoipfttiooAl Classes Itate per 

Unskilled Generation 

Agriculture ^ 

Semiskilled t 32 

Skilled 1 03 

Dusineas sad clerical ^ 0® 

Profcaaionul 0 85 




0 76 

* •/ Fojnilotwt p 7i TheMmcmnUn 


Md the leml ol McupatolS f rt f “ 

s.onaI ela*, Several studres. .how eoSiturZ'' 

, P wtently that recipients of 

Tp'* V'nauy," I-tTTlXrt ll»."=ployni»t. 
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relief arc more fertile than the general population and that, m 
general, fertility rates are higher in the underpmileged groups than 
m the higher income Ic\ els 

Parental Intelligence.^ — Parental intelligence is another influ- 
ential factor in the social heritage of children xn school The dis- 
tribution of the mental abilities of parents tends to follow the normal 
cun e in just the same manner as the mental abiliticsof pupils them- 
8cl\es Thus we may expect to find among parents a few exceed- 
ingly brilliant persons and a few exceedingly dull on», with the v&st 
majontj clustering around the a\erage Studies mdicate that the 
average adult has a mental age somewhere between 14 and 15 years 
This means an ability to perform intellectual tasks that can be 
performed by a\ erage thirteen-, fourteen-, or fifteen-year-old 
children It should be remembered that these are the characteristic 
ages for children in the eighth and ninth grades of the jumor high 
school Because of extensu c social experience, adults ha\ e learned 
to bchaxe in ways that coxcr up the true nature of their mental 
abilities Teachers are sometimes misled by casual contacts with 
parents Personahty factors, social mannensms, and social and 
economic position in the community all too frequently influence the 
teacher’s judgment Such cirore lead to faulty expectations with 
respect to the home influences and the help that pupils may expect 
from their parents In some cases these expectations are too high, 
in othcis they arc too low lo the absence of clinical records based 
upon mental tests of earlier j cars, there is no reliable way of deter- 
mimng parental intelligence 

Probably the most adequate study of adult mtelligence in rela- 
tion to occupational status was made from the Army Alpha psy- 
chological examinations during the First World War * These data, 
and m general, other studies of a Jess comprehensive nature, are 
consistent in revealing that adult intelhgence vanes with occupa- 
tional status On the avera^, thelugher the occupational grouping 
the higher the infefhgence, and conveisely It shoedd be empha- 
sized however, that there is no sharp division of mtelhgence between 
any one occupational class as compared with another class, rather, 
there is a wide overlapping among all occupational groups Another 

by Public Rehef,” TAf J/tlbank JlffifuTrral Fund Quarierly Vol XIV, pp 37-49, 
January, 1936 Peabl, Eatmovi*, * Some Data on Fertility and Economic 
Status ” NumoTi Biology, Vol IV, pp SSS-SSS December, 1932 ^ 

* Yeskes, R M , “Paychologieal Eiammmg m the Diuted States Army,” 
National Acadomy of Saenee, Memotrs JS, 1921 
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approach has been made to the study of parental intelligence 
through analysis of pupil mtelligence when these are grouped 
according to the occupations of fathers One such classification 
was made by Terman and Merrill* in connection with the revision 
of the Stanford Bmet Mental Test An adaptation of these data is 
shown m Table XIV It is apparent from this table that on the 
nhole there is a difference of about 20 pomts I Q between children 
of day laborers and those from professional homes The percentage 
of children having various mtelhgence quotients were also classified 
by Haggerty and Nash according to the occupation of parents * 

We have noted marked variations m family incomes associated 
wth different occupational levels These variations were found to 
be n^atively correlated isith the size of the family and positively 
wrrelated with the mtelhgence of the parents A stnkmg combina- 
tion of mtelhgence, occupational status, and fertihty were presented 
by Lonmcr and Oabom • This was done by estimating the dis- 

n u of rutelhgence quotients of United States school children in 

Tsau XIV-Meui Iirrmoisci Quimcvis (I,M Coiirosmi) Accoanino 
“fO FaTHEb'S OCCCTATIO’?* 


Fathcr'a occupational 


1 Professiona] 

2 Scmiprofeaswiial and managerial 

3 OcneJ, .kaied Imdra, sod retaO bmiottscs 
a iinral owners 

TDay laborers, urban and rural 


Chronologieal ages 


10-U 

15-18 

117 5 

116 4 

112 2 

116 7 

107 4 

109 6 

92 4 

94 3 

103 4 

106 7 

100 6 

97 2 

96 2 

97 6 


„ 

n^mST brr.£'b““ ‘’'= 

'Mina, p tS 

fsraut Ckrapiivo, " P“3“"y ef Ctildrcn «ii< 

« Faitt, and Oaow 5^2 1024 
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changes in the number of children coming from homes in different 
intelligence classifications for the first and for the second genera- 
tions. In Fig. 26 this concept is applied to the percentage of 


M nrxtg«neration ” ^ 
^DSteond germmhon ' 

J I ^ -j? 


:<o 5 Up [JS ! 
130-139 IU\ 
IJO- 129 y? ! 
110 -119 Itii ! 
100-109 1151 I 
90 - 99 itZ I 
80- 89 Slf : 

70 - 79 ! 

60- 69 lif ! 

so- 59 !g ; 


Percent Per Cent Change 

Fjo. 25 —Influence of diiferentjal reproduction among social clawea on expected 
diatnbuUon of intellisence quotieots of United States aebool children m two sueees- 
eivo generations (From Lmmtr, Frank, and Othom Frtdtr\ek, Dunomu$ oj Popula- 
tion, Tht Maomdian Companv. Ntv York, 1034 ) 



£xp«cted Percentoge Pcputotlon 
Chong# on the Botft of Present 
Reproduction Rote 


Percentage of Workers 
in Brood Occupofienol 


Unskilled War7r« X 
Workers \ 

18.870 drJS’7 \ 

R.R.-ur . \ 

RR'Reproduction \ 
Rate \ 

7o 

■Skilled MonoqerioL'^^ 7 
Labor Bus.rlss. ^ / 

f6.(7o 1 Clencof / 

flR<06 2IS7o / 

I R R.1 8S y' 


Fia. 26 — Diagram showing the percentage of mala workers in broad occupational 
classes, projected to the next generation on the basis of present reproduction rates 
(Dsta from Tables XI and XIII ) 

employed workers in each broad occupational class by projecting 
the population ratio for the next generation, based upon Osborn’s 
reproduction index, as shown in Table XIII. Changes observable 
in Fig. 26 make no assumption of intelligence but show merely 
the population changes within each occupational group, under the 
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assumption that children of the next generation would follow the 
occupations of their fathers Together, Figs 25 and 26 suggest 
rather clearly changes that may be expected if present trends 
continue unchecked 


Other Factors — ^Two other important factors that contribute to 
the influence of home backgrounds of jumor high-^chool pupils are 
the education of the parents and the relationship between the educa- 
tion of the parents and the number of children in the home In 
general, positive correlations are found between the intelhgence of 
parents, their occupational status, and their education Thus 
parents with the least education ha\ e the lowest mtelligence and are 
in the lowest occupational classification Numerous studies sub- 
stantiating these conclusions are summanied by the National 
Resources Committee,' -nhich reports n relatively high negative 
correlation between education and tertdity and a positive correlation 
of C2 between fcrtihly and dliteracy Sumlarly, parental groups 
with only a common-school education arc found to be consistently 
and conspicuously more fertde than those with a high school and 
college education 


PopuUtion mdicate (1) positive 
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must be considered in the background differences among children 
In addition to these, there are numerous less tangible but nonethe- 
less poi\erfu! psj chological factors, ongmatmg in part from socio- 
economic conditions and m part from defective heredity, that 
contribute in large measure to family tensions and emotional con- 
fhets in the home Studies of famil> disorganization suggest that 
the basic sources of friction arc to be found in differences in emo- 
tional dispositions, philosophies of life, personal habits and behavior 
patterns, and in varjnng degrees of neurosis and psy chosis Further 
familj tensions likewise result from depn\ ations associated with the 
intellectual, occupational, and social status of the family, from 
disparity in the ages of parents, from lU-hcalth, from the presence 
and interference of in-Iaws m the home, from parental attitudes 
toward children, from religious differences, and from a vast array of 
attitudinal and emotional di/Tcrcnccs among members of the same 
family In large measure, the causes of eccentric and problem 
behavior so commonly evidenced by jumor-high school pupils are 
to be found in the home backgrounds and avpenences of cbldren 
The present discussion has stressed the associational relationships of 
depressing influences on the pupil because of the prevalence of this 
VICIOUS cy clical combination of influences It must be remembered, 
however, that poor psychological homes may be found m any socio- 
economic classification And similarly, many excellently adjusted 
homes may be found among familjcs in the lowest occupational 
group Nevertheless, available evidence would suggest that when 
pupils exhibit various forms of antisocial behavior, one of the most 
likely places to look for causes, is m the home 

STTMMARr 

Certain basic needs and drives of pubescent pupils are highly 
determinative of pupil behavior Among these are the need for 
independence, the need for group approval and group membership, 
the need for adequate heterosexual adjustment, and the need for an 
adult recogmtion of maturity status Growing out of all these is a 
further need for an exploratory discovery of appropriate means of 
solving problems that have their sources in these basic needs The 
biosoeial needs, wants, and longmgs of pubescent pupils demand 
satisfaction in a specific social context, and hence a knowledge of the 
underlying social patterns is of importance to junior high school 
teachers These patterns are found m five basic social institutions 
the family, the school, the state, the church, and mdustry The 
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current prevailing standards and customs of these institutions 
constitute the important nonmatenal social hentage of the race 
The basic function of all social institutions is that of facilitating the 
satisfaction of individual and group needs and wants 

Two essential charactenatica of democratic social institutions are 
their transitional evolutionary nature and their interdependence 
These charactenstica emanate from two sources the changing needs 
of individuals and the changing needs of society In spite of the 
variable interpretations placed upon the nature of indi\ndual and 
group needs and the variable selection of ways of soU'ing these needs, 
the force of tradition remains strong and hence each eocial institu- 
tion makes its demands upon all mdiMdual members of societj 
The demands of one institution often confhet mth those of 
another institution, with the result that youthful members of socictj 
are unable to mterpret socially approved behanor patterns Con- 
flicts are observable not only among social institutions but witlun 
each social institution, thus comphcatiog still further the social 
demands made upon pubescent children 

Basically, the sources of all emotional tensions and maladjust- 
ments are to be found either in the social disapproi al of behavior 
that is satisfying to the biological needs of the mdiMdual, nhen such 
behavior is not approved by social custom, or m personal frustrations 
growing out of bebavioi that slnclly conforms to institutional 
demands but fails to satisfy orgamc needs Resolving such tensions 
and preventing the development of further tensions must be accom- 
plished through adjustments, sublimations, and compromises that 
satisfy the most insistent biosocial demands The extreme impor- 
tance of the initial adjustment patterns emphasizes the strategic 
position of the jumor high school as an agent of the state in promot- 
ing the wholesome adjustment of all pupils 

Specific cultural differences m the home backgrounds of junior 
higb-school pupils exert strong influence upon them Parental 
occupation family income, size of the family, parental intelligence 
and education together with an array of psychological factors, tend 
to create a vicious depressmg cycle of influences that m large 
measure detenmne the educational needs of individual pupils 
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PART II 

Adjustment: A Central Problem of Junior -high 
school Education 



CHAPTER V 

ADJUSTMENT THROUGH THE GUmAKCE PROGRAM 

Preceding chapters ha\c emphasized the importance of adjust- 
ments needed in junior-high school education Considered m its 
broadest sense, adjustment is synonomaus with the total educa- 
tional procedure But the more specific adjustment services 
of schools are being coordinated through the guidance program 
Within the jumor high school, the guidance program is usually 
directed by the principal, who is assisted bj counselors and special- 
ists as well as by homeroom teachers and regular class teachers 

THE NEED FOR GtnDANCE 

The need for guidance is greater today than a generation ago, 
because far-reaching mdustnal and social changes have created new 
adjustmental problems and because pubhc consciousness of the 
responsibihties of the school demand mcrcasiogly effectira peisonal 
and social adjustments of all pupils os outcomes of the school 
program 

General conditions affectmg the pereonal and social adjustment 
of jumor-high school pupils may be found m the increasing urbamza- 
tion movement, in shifting social and moral standards, m socio- 
economic conditions, and m parental relationships and controls 
During the jumor high school years, the problems of personal and 
social adjustment become more pronounced vnth the onset of 
pubescence, with the ever-widening social horizons of pupils, and 
with the manifold problems growing out of the strug^e to attain a 
secure place in a rapidly changing society Within recent years 
educators have accepted a major responsibility for helping junior- 
high school pupils make these adjustments These added responsi- 
bilities are among the newer functions of the guidance program. 

Change is characteristic of the current industrial and economic 
scene In every occupation and m all indastnes, technological 
changes are occurring with increasing rapidity Change m one 
social institution, such as industry, necessitates adjustments within 
other social institutions, as, for example, in the home, the school, and 
131 
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government The Bchool must help pupils adjust to changing 
industrial conditions, and it must prepare pupils to enter into adult 
occupational life Although the acquisition of speciQc occupational 
skills IS most appropriately placed at the post-high-school level, the 
jumor high school must share a sigmficant part of the rcsponsibihty 
for preliminary occupational exploration and adjustment This 
responsibihty is shared by all classroom teachers, but planning and 
coordmatmg suitable procedures is a function of the guidance 
program 

Public consciousness of a responsibility for umversal education of 
aJl cbldren has grown throughout our evolutionary educational 
history At no time in our history has this consciousness been more 
pronounced than at present Whereas a generation or two ago little 
responsibihty was felt tor the education of all children, now pubhe 
weUare is beUeved to be intimately related to tho education of all 
cMdrcn Our present educational philosophy demands that all 
attend school and that the schoola provide opportumties sm table to 
the developmental needs of each child In large measure, the real- 
iia ion of a umversal education that is adjusted to the needs of nil 
ohilten IS dependent upon the services of gmdance personnel 
nroM'”™”® 1° “^“stnal chsngcs are new 
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guidance Procedures of guidance involve the application of the 
most refined techniques of human engineering in discovering the 
di\ersc needs and problems of pupils, so that guidance personnel 
ma> use the greatest isasdom m guiding human destiny One school 
lists the foUownng underlying principles for its guidance program 

1 The study of boys and girls as individuals in relation to their social 
cn■v^roIuncnt 

2 The development of a constnictiie plan by which each student may 

a Obtain necessary information with respect to the situation and 
problems iihich he meets 
6 hlakc Eigmficant choices 
c Forecast a Program, and 

d Make adaptations to meet his changing interests and needs 

3 The utihzatian of resources within the school, home, and community m 
order to 

a Prevent maladjustment 
b Remedy the effects of previous maladjustment 
e Encourage constructivo development of adolescents as individuals 
and as members of social groups' 

Guidance may be conceived as the coordinated effort of the school 
and community to build loholesome adjusted personalities that are ready 
to enter into adult h/ewtih optimal prospects for euccess and happiness 
Hero, thea, d<res eucdsticc differ from ediicstioa? 

Educational procedures that are directed toward the adjustment 
of pupils, that IS, toward the development of effective personalities* 
are in reality guidance procedures Viewed in this broad sense, all 
education is guidance, since the purposes of guidance are identical 
with the ultimate objectives of education 

The specific skills, knowledges, habits, and attitudes, which too 
commonly are conceived as the ends of education, should be reinter- 
preted as means of helping pupils toward some ultimate develop- 
ment Any theoretical differentiation between education and 
guidance, then, must be made only in the hierarchical relationships 
of the means employed and not m the objectives However, at 
present, a practical distinction commoidy is made between formal 
instructional procedures and the newer guidance procedures The 
specific newer efforts of schools to orient, adjust, advise, and guide 
pupils toward the reahzation of their potentialities have not yet 

iBeown, Maeion, Handbook for CowuHon >n Vmveuxly High School, 
nauneographed, Oakland, Calif , 1939 
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become wholly accepted by subject teachers as a part of their own 
rcsponsibihty or as the ends toward which they should work In 
time, it IS probable that such discrepancies will be resolved and that 
all teachers will accept their newer role as guidance specialists, using 
the best of available means to develop pupils 

In the orgamzation of modem education, both experienced and 
beginmng teachers are partially restricted to the use of traditional 
subjects as their basic means of developing pupil personahties The 
necessary neiier steps in guidance that must be taken by the school 
tend to be added on or appended to the regular duties and responsi- 
bihties of teachers But too commonly teachers fail to appreciate 
the nature of these newer guidance responsibihtics and their relation 
to the total program of the school It is the purpose of the following 
sections of this chapter to point out important steps, functions, and 
relationships m guidance procedures in modem junior high schools 


miTUL STEPS IN GUIDANCE 

The Ultimate relationship between special guidance services 
and other aspects of education is suggested by the procedures that 
are used for the adjustment of pupils Three necessary imtial or 
preliminary steps must be taken by schools before an effective 
^idancc program can be put mto full operation These are (1) 
the collection of data, (2) the orientation of pupils, and (3) the 
grouping of pupils ^ ^ ' 

CoUection oJ Data -Defore educators attempt to guide pupila 
adi^e^'“ problems, or uudertake to 

d ^ of development, 

M^tZato^T K know pupils 

that of collect A laigically , the first step in guidance is 

two guiding pnnZm to’to'"’ « oo-atderable evidence to support 

bare'LnLajrDul“XVL^^^^^ -- 

-re rjiS toe'u'S -»‘d “ 
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2 Hstim&tcs on cnany different traits afford a much more accurate 
picture of the person's educational and vocational possibilities than the 
estimate of a single trait ^ 

A part of the evidence substantmting these pnnciples was first 
presented by Keys,* who studied the predictive value of a test item 
over a period of time Supporting evidence of another land is 
denved from the experience of child guidance cbnics using cUnical 
methods The success of guidance clinics m the diagnosis of 
individual difficulties seems to depend largely upon the availability 
of objective measurements of a large number of factors Effective 
guidance programs m the junior high school adapt both of these 
principles through their measurement programs and through the 
use of cumulative records that include those items and data found 
most useful m studying pupils 

In discussing the essentials of the individual inventory, Ruch 
and Segcl make the following summary statement 

The individual, or personal, inventory xs essentially an array of those 
facts about a pupil that distmguish him as an individual apart from others 
It must take into account a wide range of such factors as physical develop, 
meat, health, mental ebaractenstica educational achievement, social back, 
grounds, mterests, and special talents It is the school s formal record of 
Its efforts to discover and capitahze the individual differences among pupils 

The individual record may be a card, booklet, or a folder It should be 
cumulative, and it should follow the pupil from grade to grade and from 
school to school It should be a growing record, subject to periodic review 
and supplementation because guidance is o contmuous process It should 
always be most available to the persons performing the duties of counselors 

Guidance may be based upon a senes of "checkmg levels’ such as the 
levels of school entrance, the conclusion of the pnmary unit the pre- 
secondary level, and the secondary level There are data appropriate to 
each of these levels that should be recorded on the mdividual inventory and 
used for guidance purposes * 

Although as yet there is no widespread unifbnmty ra the use of 
items for guidance, experts agree that data on the following items 
should be included in the cumulative record of each pupil 

1 Rdcr G M , and Seoei,, David ‘ Minunum Essentials of the Individual 
Inventory in Guidance, OceupaCtotial In/ormalton end Guidance Senes No 2 
Vocahonal Division Bulletin 202 pp 27f U S Office of Education 1940 

* Kets, Noel, ' The Improvement of Measurement through Cumulative 
Testing ” Teachers College Columbia Umveraity, Contnhuiions to Education 
321, 1028 

* Ruch and Ssoel, op nt , p 18 
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Familt and socuI/ background — The data that are essential 
here are those usually used by social case workers m developing 
case histones Data for school records arc gathered by counselors 
often m collaboration with social workers Obviously, these data 
are confidential and must be revised as family conditions change 
Physical and iiedical history — Most schools make penodic 
physical examination of children, but too commonly these data 
are not made readily available to counselors and teachers The 
cumulative record should mclude the phjBical-cxamination data 
found by the school physician and be supplemented with reports 
from the family physician 

School marks — School marksare important m guidance This 
is true m spite of their unrehability as measures of achievement m 
school subjects and m spite of the wide variability in marking 
practices observable among teachers School marks often are 
based upon pereonahty factors as well as upon subject achievements 
School marks correlate higher with other school marks than with 
any other smgle entenon Evidently whatever it takes to secure 
^gh marks tends to persist from grade to grade, and hence school 
marks possess a significant predictive value that is highly useful xn 
pupiU Analysea ot schpol matU ottan reveal areas 

S Cn rr, 

*ffie>lUies and needed 
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disco™ " Acrmnns -One of the beat ™ys of 
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AcniEVEMEvr-TEST SCORES — Effective educational guidance in 
large measure affects the achievement of pupils m various school sub- 
jects, and their achievement is a factor that influences the guidance 
needed Standardized achicvcmcnt-tcst scores constitute the best 
single measure of subject accomplishment, they reveal areas of 
weakness in which remedial work is needed, they ser\e as a useful 
guide m classifying pupils and m organizing instructional activities 
Since, on the average, mcnlal-tcst scores and achici ement-test 
scores arc positively correlated, scores m one field may be used to 
check scores in the other This relationship, however, is not close 
enough to justify substituting achievement-test scores for mental 
test scores 

Special talents —Provisions should be made m the cumulativ e 
record for cvndcncc on the special talents and accompLshments of 
pupils as well as for unusual disabilities and weaknesses Often 
such records arc moat rev eahng of traits and aspects of personahty 
that are not cosily discovered through other pupil records Bio- 
graphical sketches and systematic anecdotal records are effective 
ways of collecting data on the special toleots and interests of pupils 

Social and character ratings — Most of the more important 
areas of pupil behavior dunng the jimior-high-school age involve 
adjustments m social situations that require an effective integration 
of personahty traits Development in these areas is commonly 
included among the objectives of jumor high schools, and hence 
records of social successes and failures are needed for effective 
guidance As yet measurements of personality adjustments, includ 
ing character traits and social competence, are more reliable than 
vahd Nevertheless, the best available appraisal instruments in 
these areas serve to reduce the subjectivity of estimates and judg 
ments, and hence their use is to be encouraged Too often, how- 
ever, teacher judgments of social and character traits are based 
solely upon unsystematic subjective impressioioa influenced by 
personal prejudice and bias By means of rating scales systematic 
anecdotal records, and the best seimobjective tests that are avail 
able, improved and fairly accurate developmental profiles naay be 
recorded When included in the cumulative folders, these records 
are exceedingly useful in guidance 

Photoohaph op pupil — furUier important item that should 
become a part of each individual cumulative folder is a photograph 
of the pupil This may be made mexpemively from 35-milIimeter 
film and attached to the cumulative record In large schools, this 
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photograph is particularly useful to counselors in associating names 
vnth pupils 

Records of attendance — ^For some pupils, cumulative records 
of attendance reveal significant attitudes and tendencies that are 
closely related to vanous behavior problems In such cases 
attendance records are useful in guidance For other pupils these 
records may be used as a fairly reliable health mdex Tlus can be 
done easily by filing the semester attendance-record card m the 
cumulative-record folder 

Uses of Cumidattve Records tn dutdoTiee — ^If cumulative records 


are started early in the elementary school and contmued system- 
atically year by year, a considerable body of valuable information 
may be collected about pupils that ^nll materially aid junior high- 
Echool teachers and counselors in planning present and future 
educational programs For greatest usefulness these records should 
include the elementary-school data Comprehensive cumulative 
records provide the best known means of recording usable data 
about pupils As yet many schools have not instituted satisfactory 
cumulative-record folders, but several satisfactory forms are 
available that may be adapted to local needs 

The specific uses of cumuUtn-e records at the elementary- and 
jnmor high school level have been well summanred by Segel in the 
lollowmg statements ■' '■ 
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The \iso of items commonly found m cumulatue records which aid in 
(he studi of instructional actintics is well illustrated by the case of reading 
Tlie combination of scores on a general scholastic aptitude test and on a 
standardized reading examination, together with a consideration of the 
pupil’s chronological age, can be most helpful m relation to the choice of 
books smted to his ago, intclhgcnce, and reading abihty 

6 In the dtscoverj/ of caiues ofbekanor dtfieulties and failures 

For some time the child guidance chmc has demonstrated the \alue of 
an all round of the child m analyzing his difficulties and recommending 
remedial treatment The more comprohcnsne cumulative record systems 
include much of the data usuallj gathered by such clinics They constitute 
a valuable aid to the school in dealing with problem cases 

Failure to meet scholarship requirements is a common form of mal- 
adaptation in school It may be caused by a \anety of factors, among 
which arc (o) too rapid advancement through school, (6) lack of needed 
abihty for the grade of work, (c) too heavy an extra-curncular program 
or work outside of school, (d) economic maladjustments m the home, 
(e) personal difficulties, and (/) poor health Many items m cumulative 
records bear on thc«e factors and frequently furmsh a clue for the discovery 
of the true cause of failure 

c In the identification of gifted pupils 

One of the greatest responsibilities of society is the discovery and 
encouragement of pupils who are to be its future leaders The cumulative 
record, more clearly than any other school device, shows the level of 
de^elopment at consecutive penods of time If for a given pupil this level 
IS consistently maintained above that of other pupils, there is a clear indi 
cation of relative supenonty which is of far greater significance than the 
result of any single measure or set of measures which have been applied 
at any particular time 

d To assut tn ike discoiery of special abilities 

Likewise a student may have some special abihty which has been over 
looked in carrying on the regular program of the school The cumulative 
record will often give a clue to such special abilities through its entries 
If, for example, a record has boen kept from year to year of achievement 
in music or art according to the teacher s estimate or on the basis of more 
objective standards, a supenonty in either of these fields should become 
evident Any such special aptitude should, of course, be capitalized for 
all it is worth 

e In furnishing a basts for adnstrtg a pupil who wishes to leaie school during 
or at the end of the junior high schotA period 

The pupil who is inclined to leave school early is m some ways more 
of a guidance problem than those who continue with academic or vocational 
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training The cumulative record throws bght upon the capabilities of such 
pupils 0 ^ er a pcnod of } ears and should be of material help in advising for 
or against the contmuance of school attendance All possibihties of part- 
time education and of coordination of school and work must be considered 
before a decision is made Although jobs for pupils 15 and 16 years of age 
are now relatively few, there are still enough of them available to make 
attractive the possibihties of wage eammg to many restless yoimg people 
who are not succeedmg particularly well m school work A firmi recom- 
mendation for their future should be based only upon an exhaustive study 
of past achievements and failures as well as present desires The cumu- 
latuc record makes an important contribution to such a study * 


Cumulatu e records are intended to provide a means of making 
available to teachers and counselors S5stematic cumulative data 
that provide the most effective possible basis for directmg pupil 
actmtics and experiences by revealing pupil weaknesses and 
strengths specific growth trends, adjustments and maladjustments, 
i-Miocconomic backgrounds, phjsical growth, and health factors 
that may influence their development 

Ev cn in schools v\ here inadequate programs of measurement are 
maintained teachers should collect as much data as possible to aid 
them m guiding pupils 
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of change of residence, transfer from schools outside the distnet 
StiH others enter advanced grades of the junior high school from 
parochial elementarj schools or from cight-^ear public elementary- 
schools of contiguous districts In some localities, the educationally 
retarded children of migrant families enter school late in the 
semester All these pupils, coming together for the first time, must 
adjust themselves to each other and to the unfamiliar program of 
the junior high school 

The second initial step in guidance is that of promoting early 
adjustments vnthin the new school Procedures directed toward 
this end are called ‘'onentation procedures ” The adjustments that 
must be made by pupils entering the low sev enth grade regularly 
m the faU semester arc different m some ways from those facing 
other pupils Consequently the orientation procedures described 
below are classified under two headings the onentation of pupils 
entering the low-seventh grade and the onentation of other pupils 

Lovyserenlh-grade PupiU — ^rrcquentl> graduates from several 
elementary schools continue their work in a single junior high school 
Often these elementary distncls are located m widely different 
envnronmental sections of the commumt> Such cnvnronmental 
differences increase and accentuate the adjustment problems of 
pupils Whatever the school can do to lessen the disruptive shock 
of transferring from one school to another, whatever it can do to 
facilitate early adjustments to strange conditions makes for a 
greater continuity of expenence and hence contributes to the welfare 
of the pupils In the following paragraphs, several successful pro- 
cedures are described that are u<KJd by schools to facilitate adjust- 
ments among pupils entering the low-seventh grade at the begmmng 
of the semester 

VIS^^I^G Days • — To prepare sixth-grade pupils for the transfer 
to the jumor high school, a number of effective and interesting pro- 
cedures maj be used One of these provides for a visiting day 
several weeks pnor to promotion day, wherein committees of eighth- 
and ninth-grade pupiLs chosen by the student body are delegated 
to visit all sixth grade rooms in contributing elementary schools 
These committees answer questions, describe the nature of the 
junior-high school program, show the differences between it and the 
elementary plan of instruction, and explam various rules, regula- 
tions, customs, and procedures of the local junior high school 

A modification of this plan is that of providing a special day 
durmg which sixth-grade pupils are taken to visit the junior high 
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school Here they attend low-seventh classes and an assembly, 
have lunch m the cafeteria, tour the school building and grounds, 
and m vanous wa> s become acquainted with the new school environ- 
ment Such procedures, adapted to local needs, sen e admirably to 
mtroduce pupils to their new school environment 

Orientation Booklet — ^An additional procedure that may be 
used on the first day of the semester, is that of presentmg se^ enth- 
grade pupils with an orientation boohlet The practice of using 
such booklets is common, but many of them arc written by the 
prmcipal alone in a stsle that verges on the comic or m a language 
above the level of junior high-school pupils Because of its impor- 
tance, the onentation booklet is desenhed here m some detail 
The orientation booklet may be referred to as the “welcome 
booklet,” to give greater appeal to pupils The co\ er ma> be made 
of colored construction paper, folded so os to make a completed 
booklet, 6 by 9 inches, with adequate margms for staphng Often 
It is desuable to make a mimeographed sketch of the front view of 
the jumor high-school buildmg with some such simple statement 
as Washington Junior High School Welcomes You,” together with 
the date, as, for example, fall term, 1941 This t>T>e of cover page 

The booklet should be vmtten the precedmg eemester bv a com- 
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by older pupils Such fears should be alla> ed at once so that other 
needed adjustments may be made In addition to the foreword, 
the booUet should contain the XolloTwng items of information- 

1 A list of the entire persoaoe) of the school, with titles and positions 
This list should include all secrctancs, clerks, custodians, and cafeteria workers 

2 A plot of the building and grounds, with room numbera or other desig- 
nation of the use of room space Thia sketch should be kept on regular sized 
pages, even though more than one page »s needed 

3 The school colors, mottoes, insignia, and songs 

4 A list of names of all student-tx^y officers and a word of welcome from 
the president 

6 Greetings from the prmcipal 

6 Grectmgs from the school secretary, explaining how she and her office 
can help pupils 

7 Greetings from the low-ecvcnth counselor, with a statement of how be 
will serve low-seventh pupils, where and when he can be seen 

8 A list of the low-seventh homeroom teachers, together with their room 
numbers 

0 A deacnptioo of the location and operation of the attesdaoce office, 
with emphasis upon regulations affecting pupils 

10 A description of the location and opetatioa of the school nurse's office, 
together with important health sad safety regulatione 

11 A description of the location and operation of the cafeteria and its 
regulations It is desirable to include here sample menus and prices 

12 A deecriptioQ of the insttvcUooal program, together with a statement 
of required and elective courses for grades 7 to 9 

13 A detailed tune schedule 

14 A description and explanstion of the student-body organization, with 
emphasis upon the student court and the indoor and outdoor traffic organi- 
zations 

15 A description of the assembly, showing its operation, the nature of its 
programs, and what is expected of pupils 

16 A description of student publications, showing how interested pupils 
may participate in these activities 

17 A description of other extraclass activities, with an explanation of how- 
to jom, the cost of participating in various activities, and the tune the activities 
are scheduled 

A sample of the greetings of the principal for the welcome booklet 
13 presented below to illustrate concepts that may be mcluded 

GREETINGS EROM YOUR PRINCIPAL 

Hello, Boys and Girls We welcome jou on your first day at Wash- 
ington Jumor High School You are our new seventh grade, and we want 
you to feel at home here just as soon as you can Everything must seem 
very strange to you I am sure you wiD feel more com/ortabJe when you 
leam more about your school 
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You have come to Washington School from several different elementary 
schools Most of you have lived in Lincoln all your lives and yet you 
haven t got acquamted with many other fine boj*B and girls your own 
age You will ha\'e a chance to do that here because Washington is a 
jumor high school It is different from your former schools and different 
from our senior high school Here we have a different program which I 
am sure you will hie better, and which will help you grow into better and 
more capable young men and women Our program is better for you now 
because you are older and need different experiences than you had in your 
elementary school 

Washington is larger than your former schools At first this may make 
a good deal of difference to you Some of you may get lost, some of you 
may not know how or where to find what you want Very soon though 
you will find your waj about, for each of you will have a homeroom teacher 
and a counselor who will help you whenever you need help 

In your elementary school you worked in one room with the same 
teacher most of the day Here we work m different groups with different 
teachers Theu too, instead of workmg in the same room most of the day 
you will pass from room to room between periods 

There are so many new things for you to learn about your new school 
that I am not going to tell jou more about them now Your homeroom 
teachers plan to spend several weeks helping you leam everything you 
OMd to know about Wasbngton School. A committoe ol pupila bas wntUn 
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School the best possible school this year I know jou are going to help 
and I am glad to welcome you to our school 

One thing more dunng the days to come I should hke to have each of 
you run into my office to say hello and to visit with me if you have time 
Remember there are many of j ou, and onlyone of me I may not recognize 
all of you for a few weeks But don't let this bother you, just say hello 
to me wherever we meet and soon we shall be good fnends 
Cordially yours, 

A Jr Brown, PRiNciPAt., 
Wabhikqtom Junior High Scnoon 
Lmcour 

Assemblies — Another effective waj of aiding incoming pupils 
m their onentation adjustment is through special assemblies devoted 
to this purpose This is especially so when older pupils are giien 
the opportunity of participating m assembly programs Com- 
mittees of eighth- and ninth grade pupils may be trained to observe 
the difficulties being experienced by mcormng low seventh pupils 
Needs thus obsen cd maj be relay cd to the pupil assembly program 
coznnuttec, whose function includes that of planning so appropriate 
assembly These assemblies may include talks by the principal, 
counselors, teachers, student-body officers, and other pupils By 
these means, the strong influence of group morale may be focused 
effectively upon the prevention of maladjustments and upon the 
early correction of problem behavior 

School Paper — Another means of furthenng the orientation of 
low-seventh pupils is through the school paper Many junior high 
schools publish some kind of school paper, which is widely read by 
pupils Both the student body and the faculty commonly are given 
opportumties to contribute to the paper It thus serves both pupils 
and faculty m the interchange of ideas and becomes an excellent 
medium through which school procedures, activities, and regulations 
may be interpreted by older pupils The paper thus assists in 
budding a strong morale, which is essential to the successful oper- 
ation of any school 

Principal’s Daily Bulletin — Many pnncipals find the regu- 
lar daily pupil bulletin an indispensable orientation aid dunng the 
first few weeks of school The first of these is the Opening-day Bulle- 
tin to Pupils In this are included complete and exphcit explana- 
tions of what is expected of pupils on opening day Subsequent 
bulletins further interpret and clarify prevaihng customs, practices, 
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and regulations as the need for such clanGcation is dlsco^crcd 
through observations of pupil behavior 

REGTjnAE Classroom Orientatiom — ^No one procedure alone 
•will prove adequate to orient incoming pupils, nor mil any com- 
bination of procedures solve all adjustment problems at the begin- 
mng of the semester As maladjustments are obsen cd and as new 
problems arise, these must be handled m ways that arc most appro- 
pnate to the problem and to the local school situation Even 
though all the abovc-desenbed procedures arc used effectivelj, 
much of the real orientation of pupils must be done by teachers as a 
part of their regular classwork 

In many jumor high schools, the homeroom readily lends itself 
to the onentation of mcoming pupiU As prevnously suggested, the 
onentation booklet may be used as instructjonal material m the 
homeroom durmg the first few weeks of the semester Homeroom 
teachera may encourage pupils to discuss an> problems that arise 
during the process of becomingacquaiated with the school Adjust- 
ments may thus be made through personal conferences and through 
group discussions 


Oi/ier Puptls— Shghtly different procedures may be used to 
nr^aZ T' low-seventh grade pupils Promi- 

the “’'“e •-E'> ^'hool for 

or ' “T Erode tam pnveto 

these pupils niay beXdled problems of 

methiA "■ M treU as through individual 

booklet and sSistrtutmc'fX f revising the onentation 

ninth grades for certain Items in t about the eighth and 

grade pupils oX X'Z l-."' “'’“'8' ““'rest toXenth- 
rrntten, omittmg specific at,n/,l Ereetmgs” may be 

Bclois and homeroom teachL ^ 

estraclass activities should of coun^ Descnptions of 

interest to older pupils ‘'rose of particular 

aeventh onentation booklet apphra to all 
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In addition to the revised booUet, special assemblies may be 
arranged for the upper grade pupils who enter at the beginning of 
the ‘semester The student body may assist in the onentation of 
these special groups bj providing a “fnend" for each new pupil, who 
assists the newcomer in getting acquainted with the school It is 
desirable to assign “friends** from the same homeroom, insofar as 
po'ssiblc, with the same daily schedule Needless to say, homeroom 
teachers under the chairmanship of the counselor should strongly 
influence their selection 

Group procedures such as those suggested above will solve many 
onentation problems common to special pupil groups To be sure, 
there will de\elop manj mdundual problems that may best be 
handled through individual counseling by regular classroom teachers, 
b3 homeroom teachers, and bj counselors 

For one reason or another, there is nlwa> s a considerable number 
of pupils w ho enter school at irregular times dunng the year Often 
such pupils arc deficient in one or more aspects of their schoolwork 
Then, too, dunng the penod of nocattcndancc, the school has pro- 
ceeded with the onentation of regularly enrolled pupils Classes 
and e\traclass actiintics ha\ e been organized, and the total school 
program has settled into a smoothly operating routine without 
them Other pupils seem to have found a secure place m this 
orderlj scheme of life Combined, these factors tend to create 
feelings of uneasiness and msecunty, feelmgs of not belongmg and 
of being unwanted Such attitudes are among the basic causes of 
problem behavior 

The onentation and adjustment of such pupils become a special 
problem of guidance, calling for the use of those individual and 
group methods that seem most appropnate to the problems involved 
Frequently, irregular pupils may be helped m their adjustments to 
the social life of the school through conferences with student-body 
leaders and by selection and assignment of “fnends,” as previously 
suggested in the discussion of group onentation 

The Groupmg of Pupils — A third step in guidance involves 
grouping pupils into practical classes or workmg units Groupmg 
pupils within each school into grades such as grades 7 to 9 is a 
traditional procedure that has been practiced in Amcnca for about 
one hundred years For many years further divisions have been 
made by midyear promotions Because of the increased variability 
of present-day school populations and because of the growing 
appreciation of the responsibility of schools to meet individual differ- 
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cnees among pupils, traditional grade groupings are proving entirely 


inadequate 

The need for more selective classifications is emphasized by even 
a casual consideration of the size of pupil enrollments Although 
jumor high school populations vary greatly m size, median enroll- 
ments hover around seven hundred pupils This means that, on 
the average, each of grades 7 to 9 will have betueen two and three 
hundred pupils Today no one would suggest attempting to teach 
in the same class two or three hundred seventh grade pupils or even 
one hundred or one hundred fifty m each half grade Obviously, 
further reduction in the size of classes is needed m most junior high 
schools A basic problem confronting ndimnistrators is that of 
choosing classification criteria that mil result in the formation of 
the most effective working groups Before criteria may be selected 
intelligently, basic pnnciples governing the grouping of pupils must 
be accepted 


Principles in the Clasttjicalion of Pupils— \ti the grouping of 
pupils mto effective working units, four related principles seem 
defensible on logical and psychological grounds These arc the 
principles of reduced heterogeneity, multiple entena, compromise, 
and mobihty, discussed m the order named 

Reduced HETEHOOEVEmr —This pnnciple, applied to the group- 
ing of pupils, states that other things being equal, the effectiveness of 
group instrucuon vanes inversely vnth the heterogeneity of the group 
From this it foUows that whatever may be done to reduce the 

establish classroom con- 
ditions that facilitate group instruction This pnnciple applies 


7 to 9 of ,oo.or high 

Similarlv the of reduced heterogeneity 

ological status mihSrt ’ height, weight, strength, physi 

edges talents and interests 

when the Iaasenrftim^wfty'haa*w'”^ff”“^^ ***''‘’® 

related to specific devpTon ^ effected m areas only slightly 

geneous group with resnivf ♦ of a relatively homo- 

-PectodtoerLea^cCSpSedTrilfi^^ 
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algebra or ready lor any other learning activity except some related 
aspect of music. 

Multiple criteria. ^The second principle states that the 
mulliple objectives of modem education provide multiple criteria for 
the classification of pupils. The application of this principle implies 
that for greatest effectiveness in learning situations, groups should 
be relatively homogeneous vrith respect to the immediate develop- 
mental objectives of the class. Thus, when both knowledge and 
appreciation are held ns objectives of a particular class, the hetero- 
geneity of the group should bo reduced with respect to both vari- 
ables. The application of this principle implies further that the 
present developmental status of pupils with respect to the educa- 
tional objectives under consideration wall determine in large meas- 
ure the character and tempo of the educational activities provided 
for them. The nature of individual differences is such that should 
this principle be carried to its logical conclusion it would culminate 
in strictly indiridualizod instruction. 

CoarpROsiisE. — The practical conditions under which instruction 
must be carried on in the public schools are such as to preclude the 
possibility of thoroughgoing individualized instruction or of realiz- 
ing any other ideal classification of pupils with respect to all educa- 
tional objectives for all pupils. The principle of compromise 
recognizes the practical limitations imposed upon public education 
and states that, other factors being equal, the iceighi assigned to 
opposing multiple cnYcna should be proportionate to the long-range 
personal and social values of the educational objectives being sought. 

The proper weight that should be assigned to each criterion in 
determining the appropriate classification of pupils is in itself a 
variable that may be determined only from careful study of the 
developmental needs of each pupil, as well as of the nature of the 
group into which it is proposed to place him. It seems obvious, 
however, that certain educational objectives will assume a position 
of greater importance when considered in relation to some pupils 
than these same objectives will for other pupils. No one plan of 
selecting and weighting criteria has yet been accepted as the best 
or most satisfactory, and no crudal experimental evidence^ is avail- 
able to suggest a final answer to the issue. In the absence of any 

» CoxE, W. W., “Summary and Interpretationg,” The National Society for 
the Study of Education, TkiHy-Jifth Yearbooi, Part I: “The Grouping of 
Pupils,” Chap. XVI, pp. 305#., Public School Publishing Company, Blooming- 
ton, 111., 1936. 
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vadespread uniform practice and of crucial cxpcnmcntal data, it 
would seem premature to recommend at tins time a best procedure 
of objectively weighting important entena that maj bo useful m 
the classification of pupils However, it maj be said that the 
effective use of weighted multiple entena must be based upon the 
best efforts of scientifically trained counselors, teachers, and others 
to place each child in the most suitable and appropriate group, so 
that he may work with maximum cfTectiv cness in the everyday 
practical classroom situations of public education 

Irrespective of theoretical considerations of vvhat pupils ought to 
do, of what they ought to learn, or of what group they should work 
with, the crucial test of appropriate grouping is whether the pupil 
is happily adjusted m the group and is making satisfactorj progress 
in the developmental activities being earned on bj the group 
This practical test of the effectiveness of tentative classifications 
must be made m large measure by the homeroom and classroom 
teachers mvolved 


Mobility— The fourth principle underlying the successful 
classification of pupils is that of mobility, which states that tcAcn 
tentative claesificaltone arc behned to contribute to individual ntalad“ 


jualmenl or to unsatisfactory progress toward desirMe objecUics, 
“pupils should he shifted to another group Such causal conditions 
may anse from senous classification errors, from significant changes 
of pupil interests, from precocious physical or ph> Biological growth, 
from personahty clashes between teacher and pupil or among pupils 
themselves, and from vanous other conditions This pnnciple docs 
not imply that pupils should be shifted from week to week on the 
basis of some imagined or fanciful gnevance or because of some 
transitory mterest An essential function of teachers is that of 
helping children adjust m the group to which they have been 
assigned, insofar as this may be possible The pnnciple of mobility 
does unply, however, that teachers and counselors should senously 
““pp™p"ate class^cafons and 
fan™ tk >”“l“djU8tments are inter- 

'Md ^h^'d bo trans- 
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that both teachers and admimatrators are employed to serve the 
interests of pupils rather than for their oivn convcmence, and hence, 
\shcn schedules fad to serve pupils, schedules should be changed 
Cntma for Grouping Pupils —It has been suggested that 
the multiple objectives of education provide multiple criteria for the 
classification of pupils In Chap I, education was defined as the 
total procedure of reciprocating responses by which the best possi- 
ble personahty and institutional progress arc attained This 
dcfimtion suggests two broad lines of departure the development 
of the whole personality and social progress The immediate con- 
cern of the school is with the de\clopmcnt of personality The 
total personality, with its many facets, has been variously described 
A comenicnt analysis of the personality may be translated into 
educational objectives and hence may provide the criteria for pupil 
classifications 

Aspjscts or PiasojfAurr 

1 Physical 

o Morphological sue, form, proportioos, appearance 
b Physiological organic maturity, pubescence status, health, energy 

2 Intellectual ability, knowledge 

3 Emotional maladjustment, maturity, stabiJjty 

4 Social competence, leadership, grace 

5 Philosophical 

a Moral, religious, and ethical 
6 Esthetic appreciations and talents 

6 Intcgrational balance, proportion 

Phtsicai, cmTEniA — In pupil-pupil relationships, as well as m 
teacher-pupil relationships, physical size, strength, appearance, 
motor coordmation, pubescence status, organic and other physio- 
logical functionings exert strong mfluences The vanabihty of 
physical growth patterns for junior-hjgh school pupils was dis- 
cussed in Chap II, where some of the unphcations of these differ- 
ences were emphasized These implications may be implemented 
initially through appropnafe pupil classifications Physical factors 
of vanous kinds thus assume a place of prommence in any hst of 
entena for the classification of pupils These factors include 
differences m height-weight, physiological maturity, and health, 
which may be measured by physicians, nurses, or physical-education 
personnel 

Intellectual criteeia mental abilitt — -achievement 
Two important groups of criteria are derived from psychological 
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aspects of personality These are intellectual criteria and emo- 
tional criteria 

Intellectual entena are of two kinds those related to mental 
ability and those related to knowledge and achje\eracnt The 
Bigmficance of differences m mental growth were pointed out m 
Chap III The quabty and quantity of the intellect necessarily 
retams a place of first importance m any classification of pupils for 
academic work. Of equal importance m this field are the character 
and amount of knowledge possessed by pupils Taken together, 
native mental ability plus the knowledge and skills that have been 
acquired should determme m large measure the nature, the quabty, 
and the tempo of the schoolwork that will be accomplished and 
therefore the appropriate group classification 

Pupil status inth respect to mental abibtj is measured with mtel- 
bgence tests and is reported m terms of mental age, mtclbgence 
quotient, or percentde rank Pupil status with respect to subject 
achievement, special talents or skills is measured with appropriate 
standardized tests reported m terms of various norms and derived 
scores Equally important are teacher measurements and apprais- 
als that are reported m terms of school marks 


Ello^o^AL CRITERIA — Emotional life is all pervasive Every- 
thing we do or think or feel is tmged with some degree of emotion 
One of the crucial differences between infants and well adjusted 
adults IS the degree of control that has been de\ eloped over the 
emotions The problems mvolved m the process of developmg 
adequate and appropriate adjustments under contmuously con- 
fiictmg biosocial influences were discu&scd in Chap IV Here we 
need only pomt out once more the necessarj recognition of emo- 
tional gro-a-th and emotional adjustments as important educational 
objectives and of the equally necessary concomitant provTSions for 
poup d^Iopment m these areas These pro™.pas may be greatly 
put* ®n.otioual enterm m the groupmg of 


mat™, ^“tabve record tvdl be found much data bear- 

te^oT”, r datalopment Among these are 

sTaMv air, “■* '^‘^-dard.sed tits of per- 

activities anped mventonea, records of extraclasi 

given doubt, soaal objectives are bemf 

given a place of mereasmg ptommeneo m modern education. Bui 
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they are not yet emphasized to the extent that they deserve m 
today’s rapidly changing complex social order Educational 
implications groiring out of the social relationships faced by jumor- 
high school children were su^ested m Chap IV Educational 
acti\ ities that effectivelj promote social development cannot ignore 
the present social status and the developmental needs of pupils 
The principles of grouping applied m this field suggest the proba 
bility of more effective group activity when these are earned on 
under conditions that reduce the social heterogeneity of pupd 
groups 

Apphcations of tho principles governing the classification of 
pupils must employ such criteria as social responsibility, including 
citizenship and family relationships, and social competence, mclud- 
ing manners, etiquette, social usage, social grace, attitudes, and 
habits of leadership and ‘‘/oUowship ” 

Appraisals of social development may be objectified through 
the uso of a few standardized tests of social intelligence, social 
competence, and personality, with rating scales filled out by 
teachers and by other pupils, interest mventones, records of 
cxtraclass actmtics, and with teacher judgments, supported with 
anecdotal behavior records The mcluston of such social data 
has been recommended as an important part of the adequate 
cumulative-record folder 

PiULOSOPmCAL CRITERIA — Philosophical entena mclude moral, 
ethical, and religious aspects of personabty, which may be grouped 
together under the headmg "character " Other philosophical 
values are more logically desenbed as esthetic appreciations 
Both character and esthetic appreciations are included among the 
objectives of modem education 

Character has been defined as an ^'endunng psycho-physical 
disposition to regulate conduct in accordance with a system of 
values Any comprehensive consideration of character develop- 
ment must take into account those basic pervasive moral, ethical, 
and rehgious values, codes, and pnnciples that actually control 
personal behavior and social relationships 

The jumor high school is responsible for the development of 
pupils during the critical period of transition mto adulthood while 
many of these psychophysical dispositions are bemg estabhshed 
In a similar stage of transition are the highly determinative esthetic 
i 1 From the unpublished lectures of the Iste Prof Charles E Hugh Umver 
Bity of California, Berkeley, Calif 
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standards and appreciations, which include all cultural, social, 
and artistic attitudes, relationships, and values 

Certam educational implications derived from pupil needs m 
this whole area were suggested m Chap IV As with other aspects 
of personahty, the reahzation of related educational objectives may 
best be accomplished m groups with comparable needs and mterests 
m the vanous areas of character and esthetic development Insofar 
as the reahzation of philosophical objectives are attempted directly 
through specific class activities, these should be promment among 
the entena used m the formation of instructional groups 

Various efforts have been made to develop standardized tests 
of character traits, but as yet none of these has proved highly vahd 
Subjective estimates of character may be strengthened by system- 
atically recorded behavior data and by the varied uses of rating 
scales Greater educational progress may be expected m this 
field, along mth the development of more effective measuring 
instruments A few tests of esthetic appreciation are available 
in the field of music, art, and hterature In many situations, data 
from these tests will prove useful 


BanascE aim integration as criteru —For the most part, 
the best possible personality is one wherein there has been achieved 
a wholesome, effective development of all the component parts 
suggested above Leas desirable is the personality that is one-sided 
or overbalanced m one or another aspect or that has a marked 
deficiency m some imporUnt area Thus a pupil whose interests 
and development are centered in large measure only m physical 
8^^ phj'sical comforts, physical appearances or m satisfactions 
of biological appetites, to the neglect of other important areas of 
personahty, might be considered unevenly developed The 
ot another pupil might center too 
acacle^n^r-'V°''ilj personahty, that 13, m acquiring 
nh™!S^^ EP “Pd “Ul3. mth a concomitant neglect of the 

Sd ^ tl ““>“Pvcmcnt of balance should not bo accom- 
Inghly giricd mtcfetlSy“LTtbettilu'o°‘“‘ “rtotically or so 

specific individual proportioL^SlTr^ personality m 

rclatiomhip, create a nerr cntiw^ti’al”""” ‘"‘f' 

uy that 13 something more than the 
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mere sum of its parts Two developmental factors must be empha- 
sized The first of these is the adequate development of the 
se\eral areas of personality, the physical, mtellectual, emotional, 
social, moral, ethical, religious, and rathctic The second is that of 
interrelating the parts mto a unified, integrated whole, such that 
phjsical factors, for example, will appropriately influence and be 
influenced by all other factors To be avoided is the all too common 
logic-tight compartmcntabzation of personahty Herem lies the 
psychological basis for the integrated school programs discussed m 

The implications for pupil classification that may be educed from 
an o\ crvicw of the whole personahty are 

1 Groupings suggested by the applicalioii of a single personality criterion 
must be reconsidered from the point of view of balance and mtegration 

2 Groupings suggested by the appbcalion of a single personahty entenon 
must be reconsidered from the pomt of view of the influence of the group mto 
which It 13 proposed to place an individual pupJ In part, this implication 
IS denved from the principle of compromise and takes mto account the fact 
that the group itself often has greater power to correct abbcrstions of behavior 
and to develop desirable behavior patterns than anythmg the school can do 
apart from the influence of the group 

It should be emphasized that both these imphcalions servo to 
modify the extreme application of any entenon apart from mter- 
relationships with other entena affecting other areas of development 

Factors of balance and integration m personality are not readily 
measured or desenbed by available appraisal and descnptive 
techniques Practical efforts to do this are restneted to the use of 
data contamed in the cumulative folder, but necessarily these are 
inadequate at present Available data may be objectified and 
summanzed m an adapted profile graph, which may reveal certain 
charactenstics of balance and proportion but which will suggest 
nothing with respect to mtegration, for, indeed, no techniques have 
been developed either to measure or to describe the mtegration of 
personahty factors The entena and data needed for the classifica- 
tion of pupils accordmg to the vanous aspects of personahty are 
Bummanzed and presented m Table XV Here the entena are 
restated in terms related to commonly used educational objectives 

The somewhat elaborate and psychologically mclusive frame- 
work of pnnciples and entena suggested here may appear too 
theoretical for practical use It should be remembered, however, 
that these entena are mtended to serve as a guide Present 
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Table XV — Cbitebia akb Data Keebed rv tub Classiticatiov or Pdptib 


Cntena 

Data 

Phytieal 

ilorphologica] body height, veight, 
form, proportions, strength, 
appearance 

Physiological organic maturity, 
pubescence, health, energy 

1 Records of growth in height and 
weight 

2 Physical examinations 

3 Cumulative health reconl 

4 IHibcscencc status 

5 School attendance records 

6 Teacher judgments 

7 Physical-education activities 

Mental 

Level of development, rate of growth 

1 Intelligence teat records, ages, 
quotients 

2 Extraclass-actmty records 

3 Teacher judgments 

4 Reconl of interests 

Aehtesemeni 

Knowledge and skill is subject areas, 
special abilities and disabilities 

1 Athievereent-Uat records, age- 
grado scores 

2 Scholastie honors 

3 Cumulative scholastic record, a* 
eluding school znarks 

4. Resulu of aptitude tests 

6 Records of extraclaas activities 

6 Teacher judgments 

Emoltonal 

Maturity, adjustment, stability 

1 Results of personality tests, adjust- 
ment, interest inventories, health 
records, rating scales 

2 Records of home and community 
influences and conditions 

3 Extraclaas activities 

d- Teacher judgments 

5 Anecdotal records 

6 Friendship records, opinions of 
other pupils 

Social 

Matunty, competence, leadership 
Enice, responsibility 

1 Ratmg scales of cooperation, per- 
Bonal and social relationships and 
responsibility 

2 Records of leadership, friendships, 
attendance, extract^ actmtic®, 
participation in community activi- 
ties 

3 Teacher judgments 

^ Anecdotal behavior data 

Records of home and commornty 
inflaencea and condihona 
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Table XV — Crttebu and Data 
Pupils — i 

Needed vi tub CtAsarncATrov op 
{Continued) 

Cntcna 

Data 

Charader 

Moral etandarda, ethical values 
religious beliefs 

1 Rating Bcalcs of traits 

2 Records of attendance, extraclass 
activities, friendships, participation 
m commiujit} activities 

3 Anecdotal behavior data 

4 Teacher judgments 

5 Records of home and community 
infiuences and conditions 

Esthetic 

Appreciations, interests, aptitudes 

1 Results of standard testa of appre- 
ciation, mterest inventories 

2 Aptitude testa 

3 Extraclass activities 

4 Cultural influences of home 

5 Teacher judgments 

Inlefffatum 

Balance, proportion 

1 Entire cumulative record folder 

2 Data from eonferences mterprettog 
and evaluatmg the entire contents 
of the cumulative folder 


applications are neccssardy limited by our inability to measure 
adequately As greater progress is made in the development of 
better measuring lastruinents, these entens are hkely to prove more 
practical 

Admimstratiie Policies of Grouping — After the principles and 
criteria of grouping have been accepted or agreed upon, there 
remains the practical problem of establishmg -worlong policies of 
grouping within the hmitations of the local Ecfaool situation 

Prevailing practices in the organisation of the seventh grade 
program of studies tend to mate all subjects except extraclass 
activities required Some elective courses are offered m the eighth 
grade, but more are offered in the ninth grade, where often there 
IS an initial differentiation of subjects mto cumcular divisions, as, 
for example, mto college-preparatory, general, commercial, and 
vocational cumculums Differences such as these between the 
seventh- and the mnth-grade programs warrant the adoption of 
different practical groupmg policies for these grades In the 
seventh grade, greater emphasis may be directed toward provisions 
ioT individual differences In the ninth grade, relationships with 
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the senior high school tend to force a greater emphasis upon cumcu- 
lar groupmgs and college-prepamtoTy courses, and furthermore, the 
increased number of elective complicates schedule making ana 
places a practical hmitation upon otherwise desirable grouping 

pohcies , . 

Various administrative plans are employed by jumor tugh 
schools to provide for pupil groupings One of the most commonly 
used 13 the homeroom plan The most important admuustrative 
function of the homeroom is that of providing a specific home base 
for groups of pupils, wherein routme school procedures may be 
cared for Smee the homeroom is an administrative umt, it is 
commonly planned to receive pupils who have been grouped 
together according to the classification criteria employed by the 
school Frequently the pupils m the same homeroom have the 
same individual schedules and move along together m their vanous 
subjects 

An example of the homeroom orgamzation is presented m 
Table XVI, which is based upon an hypothetical average seventh 
grade of 165 pupds The pkn suggested here is conceptual and 
IS feasible only when the actual conditions approximate the assumed 
conditions outlined The suggested groupmgs are presumed to 
have grown out of a study of pupil data and needs It should be 
noted that five homeroom groups are formed Three of these, the 
L 7-1, L 7-2, and L 7-5, arc average groups with respect to records 
of intelligence and achievement These three groups mclude 
approximately two-thirds of the entire low-seventh grade Differ- 
ences among these groups are found largely in their social develop- 
ment and emotional maturity The L 7-1 group has attained an 
average social and emotional development, the L 7-2 group has 
attained a superior social development and the L 7-5 group is 
retarded or immature m these areas Under these conditions, the 
instructional programs that are mdicatcd might differ both in 
content and emphasis A general all round average program 
might be suitable for the L 7-1 group Because of their relative 
social maturity, the L 7-2 program might stress academic achieve- 
ment, whereas the L 7-5 program might emphasize stiraulatmg social 
activities The culminatson of grouping is represented by pupils’ 
mdividual schedules Several steps are mvolved m making pupil 
schedule The grade counselor meets with the grade as a group or 
with individual homeroom groups and presents each pupil with a 
list of required and elective subjects, mcludmg all extraclass 
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Tabus XYI —A Conceptual ro« CtAMimvo 165Low.BEvfmT-aaADB 

PcpJLB INTO no»cnoou AVD IsSTnccTiovAL Guocpa 


Low^cNctitb- 
grade home- 
room Eroupsi 

Apppoxunate 

Btze 

Characteristics 

Instructional purposes 

L7-1 

3C 

A\cragc according to 
all criteria, mental 
ahQity, achievement, 
social, emotional 

To provide an all round 
av crage program 

LT-a 

30 

j 

Average according to 
mental abilit} , 
achievement criteria 
Superior according to 
Bocial, emotional crv- 
term 

To provide an average 
academic program, 
emphasizing subject 
achievement and the 
: acquisition of basic 
akills, using socialized 

1 procedures 

L7-5 

30 

General all-round 
supenonty according 
' to sU critens 

To provide a fast, cn> 
nehed program 

L7-1 

27 

' General all round re- 
tardation according 
to all entena 

To provide a slow op- 
portunity program, 
emphasizing muumum 
essentials 

L7-6 

30 

Average according to 
mental ab i] < t> , 
achievement cntcria 
Retarded according to 
aocuti, emotional cri 1 
tena 1 

To provide an average 
program emphasizing 
social and emotional 
growth 


activities These subject offerings are briefly described, and an 
explanation of advantages, relationships, and outcomes of each is 
given Pupils are advised to discuss the subject offerings with 
their parents, with whom they are to make out tentative individual 
subject lists In individual conferences, the counselor reviews 
mdividual subject hsts in the hght of evidence contamed m the 
pupil’s cumulative-record folder In this conference pupils may 
bo given more detailed information or more specific advice with 
respect to their subject lists Necessary adjustments that must be 
made m pupil subject hsts should be explained to pupils and, if 
necessary, to parents 
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men nil pnpil rabject tats hnvo been completed, they are 
turned over to the principal eo that he may use them m making the 
master schedule (Chap XV) After the master schedule is com- 
pleted pupils’ final individual schedules may bo made out When 
it 15 mpossiWe OT vmdesiraWe to aclvcdute a pupil according to 
his subject list, changes may be made, but again, they should bo 
mterpreted to pupib and approved by parents 


THE FUNCTIONING GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
In a well planned school program, the mitml steps in guidance 
facihtate the opening ot school with a minimum of faction and 
meffectualness These initial steps are basic to the success of the 
instructional program as well as to the success of the special guid- 
ance program However, many of the crucial contributions of 
guidance are made after the imtial steps have been taken An 
overview of the total guidance program will serve to clarify certain 
relationships between guidance personnel and will illustrate the 
ramifications of a well-organized program throughout the school 
and in the community 

Organizabon of Guidance ' A Conceptual Plan — ^The organiza- 
tion of guidance vanes greatly m difiercnt school systems No 
one plan of organization can be best for all school systems For a 
guidance program to function efficiently, it must conform to the 
particular needs of the local school situation However, it is 
important for each school s^tem to develop a defimte plan of 
guidance that should include a list of all necessary personnel, 
together with a statement of their duties, the established Imes of 
authority, the functional interrelationships between members of 
the guidance staff, and policies and procedures for coordmation 
with the commumty 

An organization diagram of a practical guidance program is 
shown in Iig 27 This diagram shows the personnel responsible 
for guidance and the working relationships existmg between them 
In general, the positions of the rectangles m the chart represent 
the relative responsibihty of the personnel m the administration 
of the program. The rectan^e showmg the community, with its 
yanous parts, extends the fuU depth of the chart This mdicates 

e vaned relationships of the tomimimty to the guidance program 
In some of these relationships the commumty is on the same level 
with the electorate , m others it is on the same level with the teaehera 
or with pupils Arrows on the chart suggest a contmuous mtorac- 
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tion of influences and contacts that emanate both from adults and 
from pupils 

The personnel, ns shomi m Fig 27 , not bo the same in all 
school S3 stems Those shonn hero arc suggestive of a feasible 
organization plan !Man3 school systems have personnel mlh 
difTcrcnt titles performing the same functions as tho«e indicated in 
this chart, other school 83 stems allocate guidance duties somewhat 
difl'crcntl3 In such instances interrelationships ma3 vary con- 
sidcrabl> from those shown here 



in a Kutdanca program 


The electorate chooses a board of education that delegates a 
major portion of its guidance responsibility to the superintendent. 
However, the board of education, as well os the electorate, mam tains 
certain direct relationships with vanous component parts of the 
community The supenntendent delegates a large portion of his 
guidance responsibility to the pnncipal, the director of guidance, 
and the director of health but retains certain direct responsibihties 
to, and maintains constant relationships with, the commumty 
The functions of the directors of health and of guidance are 
largely those of planmng and coordinating the guidance program 
for the entire school system Specialized guidance services are 
performed throughout the entire 83rstem by the school physician, 
psychiatrist, dentist, dental hygienist, and specialists m speech, 
hearmg, and sight conservation Stnctly, these specialists do not 
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conform to the lines of nuthonty indicated in the orgnnitat on 
chart Actually, authority in the guidance program is delegated 
to nor by them The work of many of these specialists is 
discussed in connection -mill the guidftnce dime and the coordi- 
nating council in later sections of this chapter The work of 
specialists in speech, heating, and sight conservation is to discover 
defects, to advise teachers, counselors, pupils, and parents, and to 


conduct remedial and preventive programs 

The direct guidance responsibilities of the principal are limited 
to problems of one school He may delegate certain responsibilities 
to counselors, to the school nurse, or to others, but in the final 
analysis it is the pnncipal who is responsible for the guidance 
program m his school However, the majonty of guidance contacts 
with pupils are made by couneelora and other teachers m their 
vaned role as homeroom teachers, sponsors of extraclass activities, 
and regular classroom teachers 

Prmcipals may delegate much responsibility for guidance to 
the supervisor of attendance who functions for the entire school 
system The particular contributions of the attendance supervisor 
to the guidance program are treated more fully in a later section of 
this chapter 

Jumor high school guidance programs should be organized so os 
to take into account the pervasive influence of the entire com- 
murnty in the adjustment of pupils The speciahzed guidance 
services of the school are m fact merely aspects of a larger effort 
of the commumty to provide for its children In the organization 
chart suggested here, direct relationships and influences are shown 
between pupils aud all personnel below the supenntendent Similar 
hues of influence are suggested among all personnel of the school 
and the community Th^e relationships are pointed out more 
clearly m a later description of the guidance chmc and the coordinat- 
ing council 


The Admmistrative Umtfoi Guidance —The effective adminis- 
tration of guidance procedures requires some kind of a feasible 
umt of orgamzation Vanous oi^amzation plans are used m 
different schools to provide a convenient workable umt m which all 
group-guidance procedures may be centered Two types of guid- 
ance umts deserve mention One is the homeroom, the other is 
the social living class which performs the functions of the home- 
room along vath other instructional activities The means of 
e^dance vap’ but the guidance responsibilities are 
essentially the same in both places 
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The Homeroom — In the discussion of admim8trati\c policies of 
grouping pupils, it v.as pointed out that the homeroom is com- 
monJj used as a unit for admmistrati\ c details and as a unit in 
grouping pupils for instructional purpo^ "W hen the homeroom is 
established as an admimstratu c unit, it becomes the logical umt 
for guidance The homeroom thus scrNcs ns a home base for 
pupils urlio are classified in accordance \nth their educational needs 
and who therefore have relatncl> similar indmdual schedules 
This plan facilitates group'guidancc procedures that arc directed 
b> the counselor and implemented bj the homeroom teacher 

In large measure, the success or failure of the entire guidance 
program vanes dircctl> vntb the interest, enthusiasm, and com- 
petence until nhich homeroom teachers perform their part m the 
program Ilomcroom teachers arc regular subject teachers assigned 
to a specific homeroom group as ft part of their total teaching load 
ApproT]matcl> SO per cent of all the teachers in the jumor lugh 
school will need to bo given homeroom assignments It is highly 
essential, therefore, that all teachers bo thoroughly conversant with 
counseling problems and techniques and that they intimately 
know the pupils assigned to them for guidance 

Homeroom periods are frequently scheduled for only 16 or 20 
minutes and homeroom teachers ma> not have some of their 
pupils in other classes Such practices do not alien sufficient 
contacts betneen pupils and homeroom teachers to enable them to 
accomplish the guidance rcsponsibibtics of the homeroom Too 
commonly homeroom teachers actually know their homeroom 
pupils less intimately than thej know other pupils nhom they 
teach This weakness can be overcome in large measure if home- 
room teachers also have their pupils m a subject class 

The Social ltvtn{j Class — Under the social living plan all social 
hving classes sen e as the homeroom for one group of pupils and 
all homeroom functions are performed by social living teachers 
Frequently social living classes are o^aaized on a doufale-penod 
basis Thus all social hvTug teachera must have two or three 
double social bvmg classes 

One of the essential differences between the homeroom umt 
and the social living class lies in the means used to achieve the same 
purposes In the homeroom the counselmg approach is direct 
in the social living class it is mdirect "Whereas the emphasis of 
the social hving class may be centered upon personal social problems 
of pupils the subject content frequently is some combmation of 
English and social studies 
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In theory, at least, the social-livmg class ofEera many advantage 
over the older homeroom plan, although m practice these possi- 
bilities have not always been realized Some ol the advantages 
of the Bocial-hvmg class as the unit for guidance are* 

1 The double period offers a wider range of instructional opportunities to 
develop an adequate informational background, which w needed for guidance 

2 The double penod offers a better oppoitumty to study pupils 

3 The mdirect approach to guidance is advantageous, since it centers 
attention on an organued unit of study and at the same tune emphasizes 
personal applications 

4 The social living plan has greater possibilities for specialization and 
hence for eCBciency, since the entire teaching load ol one teacher usually is taken 
up with social Uving classes 

5 Social living teachers may be more highly selected for the specific work 
involved 


Plans of Assigning Counselors — There are two commonly used 
plana of assigning counselors m the junior high school One is the 
grade plan, the other is the continuous plan Under the grade 
plan one counselor is assigned to each of the three grades Thus 
the seventh-grade counselor receives the pupils from the sixth 
grade of the elementary schools, directs their orientation to the 
junior high school, and counsels them through the seventh grade 
The eighth-grade counselor assumes the guidance responsibility 
for all eighth-grade pupils, which includes schedulmg their low- 
ninth actmties The third counselor then receives them, counsels 
them through the ninth grade, and helps orient them to the senior 
high school This plan has the advantage of permitting each 
counselor to specialize m techniques of counseling m a particular 
grade Thus only the sevenlh-pnde counselor needs to establish 


extensive relationships with the elementary school, and only the 
ninth grade counselor needs to assume responsibility for onentation 
relationships with the senior high school Each counselor is 
expected to become thoroughly conversant with the special problems 
of a particular grade and is presumed to need only sbght famihanty 
mth adjustment problems of the other grades The grade plan 
has the disadvantage of changing counselors just when they are 
beginning to know pupils well enough to do effective counsehng 
Under the continuous plan of counseling, a counselor is assigned 
to each new sexenth grade group This counselor contmues with 
tlic same claa dunng ite three years m the jumor high school 
iwriotming dl couMctaE tunctioos for the class, onentmg them 
.a the seventh grade as as to the tenth grade of the semor hrgh 
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school Under this plan the counselor has an opportunit} to make 
a more extended stud^ of his particular pupils The emphasK is 
shifted from the stud} of the techniques of counseling m each grade 
to a more mtcnsi\e continuous 8tud> of the pupils themselves, 
which enables the counselor to build elTectiv c, confidential, n orking 
relationships with pupils 

Orientation techniques required m the sev enth and ninth grades, 
problems of echeduhng pupils, and other techniques of counselmg 
in the three grades of the junior high school do not ;ustif> a spe- 
cialization of counselors m each grade An understanding of all 
the«o techniques is neccssarj for all counselors, even though the 
counseling is done in onl> one grade An eighth-grade counselor 
wail do more effective work if he undei^tands the problems of the 
seventh and ninth grade and has made extensive contacts with 
both tbc clcmcntarv echool and with the senior high school Fur- 
thermore, the evidence concerning phv<ncaJ, mental, and social 
growih prc'K'ntcd in Part I, emphasizes the fact that the v anabilit> 
of pupils m each grade is greater than the difi’crencos among pupiLs 
of grades 7 to 9 os groups, and hence personal eocial adjustment 
problems of pupils in dilTercnt grades must overlap in proportion 
to the c differences 

Another distinctive advantage of the continuous plan of counsel- 
ing IS that of promoting more stable and more intimate contacts and 
relationships with the home UTicn desirable relationships have 
been developed b} a coun'clor, he is then in a position to secure 
maximum cooperation of the parents m the 'solution of pupil prob- 
lems Breaking these Relationships bj assigning the pupiL to 
another counselor each j ear chsrupts the counseling program for as 
long a penod as is required b} the new counselor to reestablish 
similar effective relationships The social and personal problems 
that confront boj*s and girls in our present complex societj fre- 
quentlj are of such a nature as to require information that is highly 
condcfcntiaf and mtrmafe beforu (fte sebods cai? iTiani. eSbeiady 
towxird permanent adjustments It is but natural for some parents 
who arc unappreciativ e of the causes of behavior problems to resent 
the “meddling interference” of school people in their private lives 
After a counselor has broken down this resistance and gained their 
confidence, fbej welcome his help and advice and want to con- 
tinue school relationships with their "fnend ” More than ev er they 
resent efforts of a “stranger” to come into the home These atti- 
tudes make it doubly difficult for a new counselor to gam the fnend 
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ship and cooperation of parents From many points of view the 
plan of contmuous counseling seems preferable to the plan of 
assigmng new counselors each year 

Further Functions of Counseling — Certain responsibilities 
assigned to counselors have been pomtcd out in the discussion of 
initial steps m guidance Dunng the school year counselors must 
engage m many types of activities and must attack many types of 
problems m their contmuous contacts with pupils, teachers, and 
parents One of the contmuous duties of counselors is that of 
watching the progress of each pupil in all his classroom activities 
When progress is unsatisfactory or when there are sjinptoms of 
emotional stram and maladjustment, it is the counselors' responsi- 
bihty to discover the causes and to use every means possible to 
remove them so that every pupil may progress toward the objec- 
tives set for him To be sure, teachers share m this responsibiUty 
Regular classroom teachers, as well as homeroom teachers, should 
be alert at all tunes to detect signs of ill health or evudences of 
incipient problem behavior and maladjustment 

The scope and the variety ot problem areas and conditions 
■wherem counselors are at least partially responsible for pupil 
adjustments are well illustrated by the following list, which is 
adapted from a more complete list presented by Jooca 


PaoBLCii Areas ajid Cosnmovs 
1 Eealtb and physical development 
Conditions 

o Physical defects-^ight, heanng, speech, deformity 
b Inability to excel in athletics 
c Lack of physical coordination 
d lack of phy^cal vigor 
e htahnitntion 
/ Physical unattractiveness 
g Sickness 

h Undersize or oversue 
2 Home and family relationships 
Conditions 


o Dominance of parents 
b lack of control by parents 
e lack of home fellowship 
d Broken homes— death, divorce, separation 
e Borne duties— too few or too many 

f Jealousy or fnction among ehildrea 
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ff NoD-TThoJc?oroe home conditjono— -phj^cal, social, moral 
h DisapproMDg fanuly 
t Lftck of cooperation ^th school 

3 Leisure lime 
Conditions 

a Lack of interest m sports and games 

b Inabilitj because of poor health or physical handicaps to engage in 
sports 

c Lamited re«ourc« for enjoyment 
d Lack of interest m reading 
e Lock of skill m handicraft 

4 Personality 
Conditions 

0 Ettreme ecnsitireness 
h Shj*nc33 

c Lack of aggressiNcnesa 
d Strong a% crsions 
e Self confidence or its bek 
J Excesare conceit, egotism 
fj Carelessness 

h, Inabilit} to get along with people 
t Delusions 

j Lock of sportsmanship 
k Infcnonty complex 

1 Supenontj complex 

m Lack of social miodednesa 
n Emotional instabibty 

5 Rebgious life and church affiliations 
Conditions 

a Kehgious doubts and conflicts 
b Extreme religious attitude of parents 
c Conver'ion 

d Exccssi%e rebgious activity 
e Apparent conflict between science and rebgion 

6 School 
Conditions 

a Budgeting time 
6 Ineffective study habits 
c Lack of appbcation 
d lock of independence 
e Too much help gi'en by teacher 
/ Lack of interest in school work 
ff Peeling of boredom 

h Inability to see value in certain subjects 

t Fear of faUure 
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Ebin between problem behavior in general and irregular attendance 
at Lhool, the closest cooperation should exist between the super- 
^Tsor of attendance and the counselor Not infrequently the 
supervisor of attendance is able to do more effective guidance work 
with difficult cases then can be done by the counselor 

Several factors contribute to the influence of the attendance 
officer In the first place, he is a man capable of meeting and 
mastering unusual discipline problems In the second place, he is a 
special police officer, with poner to enforce the law Being scien- 
tifically Irained in personnel and guidance work, he uses his police 
power only mth extreme cases and then only after conferences with 


the principal 

Although the xcspoosibilily for initiating, directmg, and coor- 
dmatmg all guidance procedures rests with the counselor, he cannot 
neglect the contributions that may be made by the attendance 


supemsoT 

Articulation —A close counseling relationship must bo main- 
tained with the semor high schooL The problem here is that of 
aehievnig a smooth, planned transition from tho junior to the 
senior high school Achieinog such a transition mvoivcs a senes 
of steps not unlike those suggested for the oncntation of pupils to 
the junior high schoob But it mvoivcs one further step, that of 
anticipatmg the educational requu^ments of the senior high school 
The present high nmth grade counselor and the next Bcmester^s 
low tenth grade counselor need to work in close cooperation with 
each other throughout the semester All pupil data accumulated 
durmg the junior high school should be renewed by them. Each 
should become thoroughly familiar with the problems facing the 
other This may be facilitated by exchange visits and conferences 
Both counselors may meet with the high mnth pupils as a group, 
present each pupil with a suitable oncntation bulletin, and cxplam 
in some detail the standards requircmenta, program, and procedures 
of the senior hi^ school. "Heie, too, a l^t oI subjects and extra 
class activities is presented and discussed. After pupils have 
discussed low tenth-grade subjects with their parents, both coun- 
fftlors may assist them in making out tbcir mdividual subject lists 
for the next semester 


Special orientation activities may be planned, such as a junior- 
bi^-school assembly to mtroducc Ibe pnncipal of the semor high 
school and to hear talks by eemor high-^chool pupils This may 
be fohon edby a visit of the high mnth class to the semor bgh ecbooL 
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Probabl) as importanl as any of these procedures in sduenag 
a smooth tninntjon to the senior high school are the pnvate coun- 
sclor«pupil conferences held throughout the three yea'^ of the 
junior high school, m which \-anous aspects of ^nio-*higb-'chool 
work arc rebted to the present actinlies of the pupil*. Of untold 
%alue IS the cumulalnc effect of planned conferences, which, m a 
scemrngh incidental manner, anticipate what he* ahead. Infor- 
mation «ccured from •Tich conferences i* useful m planning the 
instructional program dunng the junior-lugh-^hool course, m 
scciincg the cooperative counseling 'upport of homeroom and 
subject tcaclicrs, and in “^unDg the cooperation of parents 

THE GUIDANCE CLIMC 

Frequently the causes of behavior problems in junior high 
school aro to be found m conditions and relationships outside of the 
school In ‘^ch eases remedial procedures must include these out- 
of-«chool factors Often counselors need the assistance of a number 
of spoenh-h? and a number of community agencies to discover 
the real causes of behav^or3l disturbances, and more often they 
require the cooperation of such persons to envision and to effect 
correctional measures 

A fairly recent development m the field of guidance is the 
orgamration of the guidance dime to facilitate the adjustment of 
pupils The guidance clime is an orgnmiation working out of the 
central office, usually under the leadership of the director of guid- 
ance It is concerned with special adjustment problems onginating 
anyrnhcrc in the school system In addition to the director of 
guidance, the basic personnel of the clmic includes the school 
physician and the school psjduatnst 'When adjustment cases 
are brought before the cUnic, the director of guidance includes as 
members certain personnel from the school m which the pupil is 
enrolled Usually those include the principal, the counselor, the 
homeroom teacher, and the school nurse The nature of the 
particular problem under consideration determines the number and 
type of additional specialists who arc mvited to assist the clinic 
At various times there may be brought m such persons as the 
dentist eye, speech, or hcanng specialists, reprc'scntatives of 
church welfare, recreational, or other character-building agencies 
Frequently represented also are the juvenile court and the police 
department One or both of the parents of the pupil are always 
called into some of the conferences 
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When the adjustment problems of a pupil do not yield to the 
efforts of the local junior high school personnel, the case ® 

referred to the guidance clime The counselor then secures t e 
approval of the parents for a chmcal study of the case as ■well as 
assurance of then- full cooperation with the dime He then pre- 
pares a thorough case history, incorporating all available evidence 
This case history is added to the cumulative record of the pupil, 
v.hich 13 forwarded to the director of guidance, who makes it 
available to the physician and other specialists participatmg in the 
study In the first conference, the physician, assisted by the school 
nurse, examines the pupil m the presence of the parents The 
findings and recommendations of the physician are added to the 
cumulative record of the pupil The pupil’s completed cumulative- 
record (older IS then presented to the psychiatrist, who reviews 
It with the jumor-high-school prmcipal, the counselor, and the 
homeroom teacher involved The psychiatrist then holds a pnvate 
conference vrith the parents, after winch he confers with the pupil 
Mt %5 tha pupil has ^en excused, the psychiatrist reviews with, the 
parents his findings and recommendations for adjustment Tol- 
iowmg this conference with the parents, the psychiatrist again 
reviews the case with the principal and all members of his staff 
who may be involved During this conference tentative recom- 
mendations and procedures are agreed upon Frequently parents 
are called m near the close of this conference, so as to obtain com- 
plete cooperation and coordination 

The initial efforts of the guidance clinic are always directed 
toward uncovering the basic cau'tes of behavioral maladjustments 
and difficulties Frequently behav lor symptoms, that is, the actual 
overt behavior of pupils seem quite unrelated to the basic causes 
Effective remedial or preventive measures must be based upon a 
knowledge of the real causes and not upon the outward symptoms 
The discovery of causes is often quite involved, but usually this is 
much simpler than effectiNeVy removing the cause and achie'vmg a 
satisfactory adjustment of the case The general sources of per- 
sonal and social conflicts and maladjustments were presented 
throughout Part I Illummatrag examples of the influence of 
complexes of conflicting biological and social forces have been 
described m a number of recent volumes * If the work of the 
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gui<lince clmic 13 to bo mode otrcctiic, there must be a long-time 
ss-stomatic follow-up of the ease This mv olios the combined 
and coordinated efforta of the parents, the seliool, and the entire 
communitj 

THE COORDINATING COUNCIL 

The chine is a highl> professional organiralion of 

specialists associated with the school The remedial and p^e^cn- 
tne rceommcndations proposed bj the clmic most commonly 
in\ol\c some aspects of communit> life Tlicrc arc ahvajs a 
number of indi\iduals and agencies m each commiinit> that are 
concerned x\itli the \\clfare of >ou(h3 and ^nth communitj influ- 
ences alTccting them Often such indiMtliials and agencies are 
unaware of specific problems and their attendant causal conditions 
and hence are unable to work toward their correction All charac- 
tcr-bmldingand welfare agencies are in contact with a few problems, 
but their remedial efforts are often nulliiicd because of lack of 
cooperation with other communitj agencies There is a recognized 
need for a coordinating agencj to bnng together all forces wathm 
the communitj that are working for the betterment of social condi- 
tions in general and particularlj for the welfare of jouths 

There has thus an«cn a new communitj organization which 
is called '^tlie coordinating council " The first of these organiza- 
tions was formed in Berkclej, Calif, in 3DID, under the leadership 
of Virgil E Dickson Since 1930 the coordinating council mo\o- 
ment has spread rapidly According to Fenton,* there are now 
oi cr four hundred such councils in more than twentj states 

Usually the coordinating council is a voluntarj organization 
compneed of the heads of public and pm ate community agencies 
interested in child welfare Often included are the city mayor or 
city manager, the superintendent of schools, chief of police, pubhc 
bxi^th officer, sujienntendcnt of recrcationj chief of welfare and 
chanties, chief of the juvenile probation department, and the 
judgeof the justice court Often wader cross sections of commumty 

Press Chicago 1037 Doliard Jonv and others Fnistralton and Affgret- 
eum 200 pp , The Institute of Human Relations, Yale University Press New 
Hsv^n 1039 KsuHEn Auce V, X^/e and UrmrtA, 245 pp , Commission on 
Human Relations D Appleton Century Company, Inc_, New York, 1938 
Zaciibt, Cabouve B , Emotion and Conduct tn Adolescence, 565 pp , D Apple 
ton Century Company, Inc New York 1940 

• Fenton, Norman ‘ The Coordmating Council offers a Solution " Calt- 
fomiaJoumalof Secondary Education, Vol 15, No 1, pp 32-38 January, 1940 
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mterestBare.nduacd,B«chaBttoCoBEre5srfP»entsai.dTea^^^^^^^ 

service clubs, churches, women’s dubs, nnd all character-buUdme 

^^'llembers of the council present specific problems that require 
the coordinated efforts of the entire community Discussions 
center on the contributions that each agency can make toward 
the solution of the problem The council does not set up rules and 
regulations nor does it give instructions to any agency Through 
discussions it clarifies problems and often -woiU out proposals tor 
remedial action Specific delinquency areas may be studied and 
plans worked out so as to effect the coordmated efforts of all 
agencies to remove the causes, whatever they may be 


SUMMARY 


The need for guidance m modem schools arises from changed 
social conditions with their attendant new educational problems, 
and from the public demand for a wider democratization of school 
services Guidance may be defined as the coordinated effort 
of the school and community to build wholesome, adjusted per- 
sonalities m children and to prepare them for entenog adult life 
with optimal prospects for success and happiness 

Certain preliminary or initial steps in guidance must be taken 
before the regular school program gets under way These are (1) 
collecting data on pupils, that ate recorded in usable cumulative- 
record folders, (2) onentmg new pupils to the jumor high school, 
and (3) grouping pupils 

Groupmg pupils is essential both to the regular instructional 
program and to the guidance program Because of the importance 
of pupil classifications, it is desirable to base grouping procedures 
upon sound pnn^,iples, effective entena, and practical administra- 
tive policies Four pnnciplra are found to underlie the classifica- 
tion of pupils (1) reduced heterogeneity, (2) multiple entena, (3) 
compromise, and (4) mobihty Cntena for the classification of 
pupils are found m aspects of personahty and are coordinate with 
the objectives of education A defensible set of entena for group- 
ing pupils includes developmental objectives relevant to (1) physi- 
cal, (2) mental, (3) achievement, (4) emotional, (5) social (6) 
character, (7) esthetic, and (8) mtegrational characteristics of 


Planned guidance adapted to local needs and conditions is 
necessary for greatest cttectiverress Plans should ooerdiuate com- 
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mumtj agencies with efforts of the Bchool m the de\ elopment of 
children The homeroom m a con^ement administrative unit 
of the junior high school and logically ina> serve ns the unit for 
guidance Homerooms maj be scheduled separatclj or as a part 
of the newer social hving classes The latter plan seems preferable 
The plan of assigning counselors so that they maj follow one 
grade group through the three jears of the junior high school seems 
more defensible than other plans 

The causes of behavior problems and of maladjustments are 
found in the school and m vanous aspects of the entire community 
The discovcrj of these cau*^ often requires the help of many 
persons The removal of causes or the establishment of whole- 
some adjustments to them often requires the continuous coordma 
tion of the efforts of manj persons and agencies m the community 
and m the school The discovery of the causes of unsocial behavior 
and the adjustment of pupils arc among the principal duties of 
counselors, and hence maintaining clore harmomous working rcia 
tionships with cverjone who maj be in a position to coatnbute to 
this guidance program is essential to effective counseling 

The guidance clmic is an agcnc> of the central office that is 
intended to facihtato the adjustment of uDusuaII> difficult problems 
by focusing the attention of several specialists upon one pupil and 
evolving a cooperative adjustment program for him 

There is a rccogturcd need of bnnging together within the com 
munity all agencies that arc working for the betterment of social 
conditions The coordinating council has been organized to 
accomplish this purpose Through this council many communities 
arc attemptmg to coordinate nil local efforts to build a better 
environment for youths 
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CHAPTER VI 

the adjustment of exceptional children 

The basic principles and procedures for the guidance of Jjjjjjof' 
high-school pupils were presented m the preceding chapter T 
are the normative procedures that serve eSectively m the adju^ 
ment of relatively normal or average childrciL Because of the 
varmbihty of individual differences among pupils, consideration 
must be given to the more extreme deviates m the major areas of 
humsm development m order to discover the extent of the devia- 
tions and to provide special remedial and adjustmcntal programs 
for pupils as indicated by their needs 

DsnmrioH tsa ikcoehce of esceptioh/il childreh 
T hree broadly classified overlapping groups of children deviate 
so far from normal that they cannot adjust to or reasonably profit 
from the regular school programs These are the exceptional 
children who requite special educational treatment to enable them 
to make more adequate adjustments and developments The 
broad groups mto which these pupils commonly are classified are 
the physically handicapped, the mentally abnormal, and the socially 
maladjusted. 

Ko ngorons dafinatvona of types of exceptional children have 
been made, and hence no exact limitations separate them from 
normal children. The problem of identifying physically handi- 
capped, mentally abnormal, or socially maladjusted children is 
one that is affected by the philosophy of the local school, the 
adequacy of special provisions vnthm the school to provide differen- 
tiated instruction to meet mdividua! differences, the professional 
qualifications of the teachmg staff to conduct special classes, the 
room space and the school equipment, the total teachmg load that 
teachers must carry, and commumty provisions to care for children 
excluded from school. 

A comprehensive survey and census of exceptional children 
m the Umted States was made hj the White House Conference 

178 
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Comnutfoe on Special Educition^ The coramittco estimated 
that there ^ ere 13,521, 100 handicapped children of all types This 
IS approximate!} ono-half of the total public-school population 
in the United States todaj The ma^itudc of the special educa- 
tional problems pre*^nted bj these data is staggering The 
implications are strong for modiUed school programs to care for 
these exceptional children 


Table WII — HANDicArpto Cmuiacs ly toe Uvited States* 


Ti^pe of Handicap 

^ umber 

Blindness (children under 20) 

14 400 

rartiaJ *jRbt 

60 000 

Impaired hearing 

3 000 000 

Dcfectnc epcech (5-lS) 

1 000 000 

Cnppicd condition (calling for special education) 

100 000 

Tubercular eonditioa 

3S2 000 

Suspected tuberculosis 

850 000 

Weak or damaged heart 

1 000 000 

Malnourished state (school age) 

C 000 000 

Behavior problems (3 per ceot of elementary) 

C75 000 

Mentally retarded condition 

450 000 


• Adiptfd fr«a 7 bit* Ilona Coirma'icc. Sp«nal TU OaniiMpparf »ft4 lit 

fP D AppMoa’C^atufT Coaptajr lat^ Yeri IMl 

The distribution of the numbers of school children by types of 
handicaps is shovi-n in Table XMI For con\ cniencc, exceptional 
children arc described in th« chapter under physical, mental, and 
social classifications as though thc«c were mutually exclusive 
groupings It must not be supposed that this is the case, however, 
for it is usual to find more than one exceptional characteristic m the 
same child Pupils who are cnppicd or who have defective \Tsion 
or hearing may hkewase ha\ e some degree of social maladjustment 
In like manner, pupils who are malnourished may also be suffermg 
from a cardiac or pulmonary impainncnt or from various other 
physical defects The general findings of experimental studies 
reicaf fow but positne correlations between desirable traits and 
abibties This means that, on the average, there will tend to be 
associated together m the same individuals high mtelligence, good 
physique and health adequate sensory capacities, and satisfactory 
social adjustment, and that there will tend to be associated together 
in other indinduaLs low intelligence poor physique and health, 
sensory defects and incapacities and social maladjustment This 

* WfliTB House Contebexce Specud Education The Handicapped and Ihe 
Gifted pp 5-6 D Appleton Century Company Inc New York 1931 
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general relationship serves to complicate the educational ptobleira 
of exceptional children and throws an added burden of individua - 
ization upon the school program. 

The objectives of junior-bigh-echool education recognize the 
need for providing suitable educational environments for^ all the 
children of all the people. The jumor high school itself is main- 
tained to solve unique educational problems of an age group. The 
fact that there are special problems within that age group that may 
not he handled with normative procedures means that junior 
high schools should use every means possible to provide special 
education insofar as these added services contribute to the welfare 
of exceptional children and insofar as special classes are not inimical 
to the welfare of other pupils. 


PROVISIONS FOR THE ADJUSTMENT OF SPECIAL TYPES OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Standards for the classidcation of exceptional children and 
standards for providing special education for them are still in a 
preliminary stage of development. These standards vary from 
state to state, from city to city, and even from school to school. 
I*ack of uniform. 8tan<^rds is partially revealed by variations in 
state and local public-school provmons that are being made for 
exceptional children throughout the nation These provisions are 
presented in Table XVlll. Provisions for exceptional children 
in special classrooms, as Indicated in Table XVIII, should be 


Table XVIII —The Clabsboou Enbollmemt or Exceptional Childbeh in 
P uBuc Dat Schools in tub United Btateb, 1935-1936* 

Type of Children Enrollment 

Blind and partially Beeing >2 218 

Deaf and hard of bearing , g 282 

Mentally deficient * _ fig'siS 

Socially maladjusted (truant, incotn^ble, deUnqueot) 12*640 

21:402 

Cnpp’ed . 10 V, 

Speech defective ' 

Mentally gdied 3’!^ 

Not segregated as to type ’303 

Total — 


type, as indi- 
cated m Table XVII. The neglect of many thoueanda of eacep- 
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lional cHldrcn becomes apparent from such a comparison and 
Ecn'cs to emphasize the fact that the problem of the special educa- 
tion of exceptional children is only beginning to be appreciated as a 
responsibility of every community. Enrollment trends in special 
classes arc increasing througiiout the nation year by year. The 
historj' of enrollment trends in special classes, as revealed in the 
Diainial Survey of Education, points clearly to the fact that "special 
education of exceptional children is becoming an indispensiblo 
feature of the educational program designed to serve the needs of 
all the children/’* 

The Adjustment of Physically Handicapped Children.— Five 
tsTjes of phjTtcallj’ handicapped children were recognized by the 
"WTiitc House Conference. These were (J) the crippled, (2) the 
deaf and hard of hearing, (3) the blind and partially seeing, (4) 
the speech defective, and (5) all children of loirercd vitality, 
including such cases ns those of malnourishmcnt, anemia, pre- 
tuberculosis, or cardiac diSicultics. Together these ph^-sically 
handicapped children constitute approrimatcly 00 per cent of 
all exceptional children. The numbers of exceptional children 
of each tjow were shown in Table XVII. In Table XIX the num- 


Tabix XIX— Tilt NcifBCR or Phtsicau-t JlANBicArrED CinxcntN in the 
United States and the Esttuated NrunEtt rtn 1,000 Popduition 


Tj-pc of handicap 

Total number in 
United States* 

Eetlmatcd number 
per 1,000 pupils* 


ii,400 

50,000 

3.000. 000 

1.000. 000 

100.000 

850,000 

1,000,000 

6,000,000 








Crippled condition (calling for special 






Malnourished (school age) 

200.0 


• Dtt* r«p«»ted from T*ble XVlI. 

* Estiouitcd samben baiie<I upon d*tti of coluina 2 md opoo peiceotagta ooznpuied os tbo 
bMia of » total pabU»«cbooI popaUUoti td thirtr nuUion. 


bers of physically handicapped children are repeated and shown 
with the estimated number of each type that would normally 
I Biennial Sortet or Eddcatiok 1934-1936, Vol. II, Slaiislieg of Special 
SehooU and Classeg for Exceptional ChUdrm, Chap. VI, p. 9, BaUetin 2, U. S. 
Ofhee of Education, 1937. 
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be expected m a junior high Echool with a pupd 
These estimates are based upon the data of Table XVII and upo 
correlary percentages computed on thebasis ol a Votal 'pu.'pd 'popuia- 
tion of thirty million In these estimates the assumption is made 
that there is no duplication of defects among children The 
table might be read more accurately by interpretmg column 2 
as the number of defects rather than as the number of children 
Smce there are no data on the number of duplications, adjustments 
may be made within each school after careful examinations of 
pupils enrolled With wide variations in national and local 
standards for the classifications of exceptional children, we can 
expect httle agreement at present upon the numbers of children who 
should be placed m physically handicapped groups In jumor high 
schools there are no entena that are uniformly used to determine 
degrees of malnounshment, cardiac or pulmonary disturbance, 
or, for that matter, degrees of defective vision, hearing and speech 
disorders or of the degree of handicap accompan 5 nng various 
cnppling physical conditions Decisions must be rendered with, 
reference to each mdividual pupil after adequate measurements 
have been made by competent persons When the degree of 
sensory capacity, physical energy, or mobihty is insufficient to 
enable a pupil to meet the ordinary requirements of school life, 
the child should be classed as exceptional and should be provided 
with special education m the regular school or be placed m a special 
day or special residential school, to provide the care and treatment 
indicated by the condition mvolved 

The adjustment of physically handicapped cbidren as a group 
involves (1) identification, (2) referral, (3) correctional procedures 
where indicated (4) special educational programs as mdicated 
by the condition, and (5) the development of positive mental 
health. Each type of physical handicap presents educational 
problems that demand specialized treatment 

The Blind and PartidHi/ Seetnp — a jUmor high school with 
the pupil population of 1,000, there would normally be found not 
more t!^ 2 or 3 pupils who would have eye defects senous enough 
to need special sight-saving classes Blmd children are defined as 
those having no vision or yision below 20/200 This means a 
t^t makes a pupU unable to see at a distance 
P^ter than M feet what the normal child is able to see at 200 feet 
^pi\3 as partially seemg are those who have (1) vision 

between 20/200 and 20/70 m the better eye after correction, (2) 
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progrey!i\o m>opin, although glasses may make the vision nearly 
normal, and (3)di.sc'ispsofthoejothatcausoirrjtation An} other 
child vho, m the opinion of an oculist, would benefit bj special 
sight-^anng methods’ should aho be classed ns partially seeing 
All teachers <?harc the social responsibility of dc\ eloping children 
sothatthej i\illha\oasncarli normal vision as possible Although 
school hcaltli and medical cxammaltons aro commoni} given /or 
the purpose of detecting \asua! defects, as well as other sensory 
nnd ph 3 *cical conditions, these cannot be depended upon to discover 
all visual handicaps Mnn> teachers do not realize that children 
wlio cannot see normall} are often themselves unaware of this 
di^abilitj It therefore becomes imperative for teachers to be 
constanll} alert to detect symptoms of visual defect and to refer 
pupils needing care to tho proper medical authority Some of 
the more common sjauptoms that teachers should notice arc 
inabitit} to see, frequent mistakes with figures and words, discom- 
fort m reading headaches, peculiar head positions, holding books 
close to c}cs, squinting, blinking watering or inflammation of 
the e}cs, or an} other deviation from normal Turthcr responsi- 
bilities of teachers include provisions for the prevention of visual 
disabilities Among other things, this involves adequate lighting, 
both natural and artificial Illumination standards for vanous 
tj^pos of schoolwork are highlj conflicting Only m recent years 
hav c the standards received senous consideration At the present 
time an illummation of 15 foot>candIcs is a reasonable minimum 
for ordinary reading with normal eyes For exacting work, such as 
scvvnng or drafting, at least 25 foot-candles are needed for normal 
eyes Children with senous visual defects should not be scheduled 
for these latter adtiv’ities Favorable lighting conditions are dis- 
cussed m more detail m Chap XVXI It must be rccogmzed that 
pupiU with impaired vision need considerably more hght than do 
normal children 

Many of the methods successfully used m special sight-saving 
classes might well be adopted m shghtly modified form in regular 
classrooms in order to preserve the relatively normal vision of many 
pupils Books wath larger print, heavier pencils for coarser writing, 
unglazed paper, adjustable desks at the proper height and angle, 
and adequate light with no glare are some of the factors that con- 

» McLeod Beatrice Teachers Problems with Exceptional Children 
I Blind and Partially Seeing Children ’ Pamphlet 40 p 9 U S Office of 
Education 1933 
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tribute to the sight conscr\&tion of slightly defcctivo vision, as 
well as to the vision of tho partially swung 

Habits and attitudes toward sight conservation that are estab- 
lished m the school should be earned into the homo This w 
especially important with senous vismdX defects Many parents 
do not appreciate the need for proper lighting and, being ambitious 
for their cbldren, encourage them to read extensiv cly at night, often 
under damagmg hghting conditions Tew such parents would 
tolerate these conditious if they realized the harm being done to 
their cbl^en Appropnate habits and understandings may bo 
eatabtahed m the classroom, and much can bo done to carry these 
into the home 

The Deo/ and Hard cj Hearing— In a jumor high school mth a 

Sh imna “L b” "-J' "“'““Uy be Lnd 100 pnp* 

bv the *» the standards established 

Se tod between the deaf 

r to ab^tt 1 ‘‘'6'“ of ‘foatnesa as .t 

rinldL b utoraland and use oral language Truly deaf 

to^etbtts TheTd'fb'™'" '>‘“'>'‘=>“■'8 »P«ch and oml 
before losing their aljditor^ semrtmty 

presented are thus vastly^erent ^ educational problems 

audiometera^marbe“Ledlite°!So?todd 

and whisper methods But <lw.tx f , acute vatch 

effective hearmir tes J«o^f. T^J^? ^^^'^abilitj and use of 
to go undetected Te3tmg'’eSour'^ 

senous defects may arise It anv if” f ''•“tively 

diseases such as the common ^ accidents or from 

smus mfeetions It ^ nart.frT'™*'”'’'® colds, and 

teachers to be alert to ^ important, therefore, for 

Senous hearmg defects m chiH defective hearmg 

^ these are really the exception™ S ”'“f™'y easy to discover, 
been established below whiVh dald^e baa 

profit from regular class be expected to 

difficulties are likely to be found’ marked hearmg 

teachers are nufamSiaV ™th Z Sometimes 
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thcco records is, of course, a first responsibility for nil teachcre and 
counselors Further than this, teachers should uatch for symptoms 
that arc common among children tihoso hcanng is impaired Such 
symiptoms include a stupid, dull appearance, defective speech, 
inattention to classroom activities, failure in schools ork, together 
with a complex of iiersonnlity maladjustments that may briefly 
be clmrnctcnzed as vuthdmual tendencies The hard-of-hcanng 
child 13 commonly mistaken for a stupid child 

The educational program for hard-of.heanng children should 
make special provision for speech reading and other aspects of 
speech education Otherwise these pupils should engage in the 
same type of educational aclmtics that they would be following 
if they had norma! hcanng There is no type of exceptional cluld 
vv ho appears more morose and depressed than the deaf and hard of 
lioanng It is iughlj dcsiraWo that a continuous effort bo made to 
provide success cxpcnonccs and at least one activity wherein tho 
hardnaf hcanng child can excel 

Tho character of the educational program that is planned for 
hard-of hcanng children should be determined in large measure 
by tho seventy of the defect Children with complete tonal 
deafness obviously should be provided with training m tho junior 
lugh school that has some degree of vocational specialization 

Defective Speech — Children mth defective speech are handi- 
capped in proportion to tho senousness of the defect The term 
“defective speech” is restneted to lisping, stuttering and to 
V anous organic inarticulations that ore suflicicntly severe to require 
medical attention or remedial training This is a highly relative 
definition, which greatly influences the census enumeration of such 
children The tVhite House Conference found one million such 
children The normal expectancy of such children for a junior 
high school of 1 000 pupils is shown in Table XIX to be 33 

The causes of defective speech are both physical and emotional 
Certain organic conditions that seriously impair or prevent normal 
speech include harelip, cleft palate, extremely malformed teeth and 
palate, paralysis affectmg the throat muscles disturbances in the 
central nervous system causing aphasias and aphonias Stuttering 
IS commonly regarded as of functional or emotional origin and is 
by far the most prevalent of the major speech disorders 

School specialists dealing with the correction of speech disorders 
have had considerable success with minor defects such as the 
elimination of foreign accents, the correction of iallmg or baby talk, 
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and lisping Bnl relatively few senoua cases of stuttering ^eld 
to remedial exercises and other provisions that are made for them 
correction m the schools Indeed, correctional efforts have pTO\ ^ 
80 futile that speech specialists themselves are in considerable 
disagreement vnih respect to the most effective procedures for 
correcting stuttenng, and hence no one best method can be recom- 
mended at present * All specialists, however, are agreed upon the 
importance of good personal health and hygiene, the removal or 
correction of contnbutmg organic conditions, and the need for 
some kmd of specific remedial program With emotional conflicts 
and social maladjustments generally agreed upon as the mcitmg 
cause of a great majority of cases of stuttenng, there is thus mdi- 
cated a need for thorough clinical nnaljses hy the child-guidance 
climc before specific remedial measures are attempted 

Teachers who conduct special classes for defective speech should 
have extensive specialiied training in this field, and they should be 
thoroughly sympathetic with the child m the disturbing expenences 
he has with his handicap There arc several things that regular 
classroom teachers can do to assist in the correction of speech 
defects they can. detect and refer defects to supervising specialists, 
they can assist m carrying out remedial programs that hav e been 
agreed upon, and they can enlist the intelhgent and s^mipathetic 
understanding of other pupils and of parents m the reme<Lal pro- 
gram provided for stuttenng pupils so as to prevent further emo- 
tional tensions and embarrassment on the part of the child. 

Crippled Children — The identification of seriously cnppled 
children in school is telativelj easy "Dsuahy various agencies 
withm the co mm u ni ty cooperate with the school to locate cnppled 
chAdien out of school. The White Bouse Conference subcom- 
mittee on cnppled children reported 300,000 cnppled children m the 
TJmted States, but only 100,000 of these were found to need special 
education. These were defined as follows 


A cnppled cMd eL©ble to attend a special school or class for cnppled 
cbldren is one who, by reason of disease, accident, or congemUl defonmty, 
cannot attend the regular school with safety and profit dunng the period 
rehabilitation, simultaneous mental training and social 

I • o, c«»i TW. 
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A chjJd /or whom phi-sjcians and aurgeona hi»o recommended the daily 
caro of nurses and phj'siothcrapisla 

A child who must ha\c transportation Bcrvico to reach school, specially 
ndjustci! furniture, or other facihlica 

A child who needs special attention m vocational guidance, traimng, 
nnd placement 

A child liandicapped by cardiac complications or other medical con- 
ditions for whom no other pro^^slon has been made 

A child who requires plastic surgery which must be followed by muscle 
traimng or speech training* 

The distinction between crippled children who need Bpecial 
education nnd tho«o w ho do not, m largo measure difTcrcntiatcs the 
pchool pro\ isions that should be made for them For the most part, 
children who require special medical or nursing care or who must 
be transported to and from school find their most satisfactory 
adjustments m special classes nnd m special schools Under this 
plan buddings may be constructed or remodeled and special equip- 
ment installed to conform to their needs Some of the more 
common features of buddings needed for cnppled children include 
ramps m place of stairs, handrails in corridors, larger classrooms 
to expedite the use of w heel chairs, special solana or rest rooms with 
cots, as well as special provisions for toilets and dnnking fountams 
Any of these special features may be incorporated in a special unit 
of the regular school 

The education of cnppled children in junior high school should 
not be widely different from that of the general education provided 
for other children of similar mentality Certain permanently 
disabling conditions restrict the vocational opportunities of children 
Individual guidance should lake this factor into consideration m 
buildmg individual schedules for such children It is doubtful, 
however, whether there should be a largo amount of vocational or 
evuii pruvucafranaf tcsioia^ at the /ttowr hrgif'S’C’iywJ hre) OejM- 
pational therapies of various kinds obviously should be encouraged 
among children who arc confined to beds or wheel chairs for a long 
period of time Considerable mgcnuity is needed to discover new 
or to develop acceptable, mteresting social and recreational activi- 
ties that wall promote social development and social adjustment 
leading toward habits of sound mental hygiene 

1 White House Coneesence, Spect^ Educalion The Handicapped and the 
Gifted p 86 D Appleton Century Company Inc , New York, 1931 
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by all classroom teachers Teachers should be famihar with the 
extent of pubhohealth work being done m the community to 
eliminate sources ol contact and to prevent further spread of disease 
Smee physical stram is gcneraJly associated with the onset of 
pubescence, it is highlj desirable to provide adequate work-rest 
programs for large numbers of jumor-high-school pupils so that 
thej may build up reserves of physical energy that will carry them 
through the critical period of rapid growth and development 
A comprehensiie review of the successful practices of pubhc schools 
in pronding special types of work rest programs, both m regular 
schools and m residential schools, has been presented by Heck,^ 
Frequentlj the school is able to build up the phj'sical condition 
of debcate children durmg the regular school year, but often these 
gams are lost durmg the summer There is strongly indicated a 
need for an extension of pubhc-school provisions for dehcato 
children dunng the summer months m properly supervised gummer 
camps or m some kmd of a modified health and recreational pro- 
gram centered in the school A considerable number of health 
camps are bemg sponsored by local tuberculosis associations, 
service clubs, and public-school authonties 

The Adjustment of the Mentally Abnormal —Deviates from the 
normal with respect to menlahty provide two roughly defined 
groups of exceptional children the handicapped and the gifted 
Distributions of mental ability among junior high-school pupils 
and in the total populations were shown m Chap III From these 
distributions it is obvious that there can be no sharp distinction 
among normal children, the gifted, and the handicapped Mental 
differences among pupils arc m degrees, and tj^ie classifications are 
(aiTl> arbilmTj 


The Handicapped — An application of the defensible classifica- 
tion prmeiples and entena suggested m Chap V should result m 
the formation at the lower end of the sc\ cral entena scales of groups 
of pupils vrho caimot possiblj profit from regular or average class- 
wm mstruction and who therefore require specialized treatment 
I upiL, m these groups are not devoid of talents, and hence such 
aW,u« a, they ha, a should bo da, eloped Soa,al affiaiana, 
damnd, the wbuanual bo dcalopad aacording to their 
abhlj to beneSt No amount ot TObful thinking can impart 
pototial mental .bd.t, to obddmu mho for one reason or another 
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arc deficient One of the mcxoiabic facts of life is the existence of 
indi\ndual differences 'nith respect to montality 

Mentally handicapped children usually include those having 
I Q ’s below 80 or 75 The proportion of retarded children m 
junior-high-school populations aviH \nry vnth the exactness of 
measurements, the definition of the upper limit, the scicetmty 
of the particular school population, and the magnitude of certain 
corrclarj' personal and social qualities associated with individual 
donations in intelligence Normally, the proportion of such pupils 
anil bo found to range between 2 and 10 per cent of the pupil 
population But whether the proportion of mentallj retarded 
children is large or small, the educational problem is one of providing 
actiMtics that wall deaclop those capacities that each child does 
po'sess Thts in\ oivcs (1) a definition of the low cr limits of mental 
nbilitj required for success m the normal program of the school, (2) 
the disco; crj of all pupils below this leiel, and (3) provision of a 
suitable program for them m special classes of the regular school or 
in special day or residential schools 

rourtcen-) oar-old children with I Q 's ranging between 70 and 
60 are considered morons These have mental ages ranging between 
7 and 10 >cars and usually are incapable of benefiting from instruc- 
tion in regular school but ore capable of benefiting from special 
education Special classes for dull or backward pupils or, as they 
arc Bomclimcs called, pupils wath retarded mental dc\cIopmcnt 
should be organised as opportunity classes m which instruction is 
paced slowly enough and m which both the materials and methods 
arc chosen in accordance with the recognized needs of the pupils 
themseUes Wth these children there should bo no question of 
grade status, for some will be so defective that thej will be working 
wnth materials commonly allocated to the traditional second or 
third grade level 

Even though special classes for dull or subnormal pupils are 
provided ;vithin the junior high school, there are likely to be found 
a few individuals who arc so feeble-minded that they will be unable 
to profit even m these opportunity rooms Usually children below 
60 or 45 I Q. will profit more from institutional care outside the 
school 

The Gifted — On the opjiosite end of distnbutions of mental 
ability are to be found a small percentage of pupils who are just as 
abnormal as those who are rotated m their mental growth These 
are the gifted children who are variously defined as having I Q 's 
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aboTO 130 or 140 These children mil constitute spptoxuMtely 
1 per cent of the total-jumor-high school population In Chap 
III the nature of mental grondh la desenbed In Chap IV social 
factors affcctmg mteUigence are presented, and m Chap ^ “itam 
groupmg procedures are proposed A consideration of all these 
factois 13 necessary in order to understand the problem of the 
gifted child An application of the various groupmg entena 
suggested m Chap V, for caample, should result m the formation 
of groups that deviate mdcly from the average mth respect to their 
mental abditj, creative mgcnuity, problem-solvmg abihty, health 
and energy, personality, general information, and interests 

Social progress depends upon the early discovery and optimal 
development of the gifted child On the whole, gifted children are 
probably the most neglected of all types of exceptional children 
They arc able to do superior work m the average school program 
vnth mimmum effort, and usually they are clever enough to keep 
out of trouble There is considerable evidence to support the 
conclusion that m regular classes superior and gifted children achieve 
less m proportion to Ihcir ability than any other group In his 
study of gifted children, Terman’ finds, for example, that the large 
majority of gifted chil^cn are working two or three grades below 
the Icicl of achievement they ha\e alrcadj attained It is from 
this small percentage of superior children m each junior high school 
that the intellectual and professional leaders of tomorrow will be 
selected. It IS a short-sighted social pobey to permit such children 
to del clop rclatnely permanent habits of intellectual indolence 
and social irresponsibility 

It ithin recent 5 ears there has been dc\ clopmg an cncouragmg 
trend of placing supcnoi and gifted children in special classes that 
challenge their mde range of high-order talents Thw trend w 
particular!) noticeable m certain cities where populations are large 
enough to jneld sizable group-? of gifted children Pionecnng 
efforts m this direction arc being made pnncipall) b> the elementary 
pchool Descnplions of sevcml such programs are presented m the 
lUneleenth }tar BooJ of the Department of Elementary School 
Pnnetpah » It should be noted that there is no uniform agreement 


SduJ Academic Environment.’' 

School end •iocuij toLtO pp 65-73, Jan 21 IO 39 

' 6 Chap V.pp 37tH 
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M to the best or the most smtablc educational plan for superior 
children. Some advocate acceleration; some, enrichment; some, 
acceleration plus enrichment.* 

For the most part, it would bo impractical to organize group 
instruction for the relatively few gifted children with verj' high 
intelligence quotients. Cluldren ranging above 176 or 180 I.Q. 
may need to bo placed in a special group of superior children for 
social development. But even hero their academic development 
and interests will be highly individualized. Such children should 
be accelerated as rapidly as their social development wll permit. 
Recent empirical c\'idcncc suggests that the possible dangers of 
acceleration have been greatly exaggerated.* Despite such accel- 
eration, however, much emphasis should bo placed upon socializing 
and enriching experiences for these children. 

Along with children who are especially gifted in intelligence, 
special school provisions should be made for talented pupils in 
art, music, ph^-sical education, dancing, and in other special fields, 
although their general mental abilities may not approximate the 
)(3vc\ of the intellectually gifted. Although recognition should bo 
given for special talents of this kind by providing special oppor- 
tunity for further development, there is a need in the junior high 
school for thorough accomplishments in the regular school program. 

The Adjustment of the Sodally Maladjusted. — Another group 
of exceptional children arc those who arc socially maladjusted. 
Extreme deviates ^dth reference to personal and social adjustment 
include those pupils who arc delinquents, habitual truants, and 
those who are neurotic and psychotic. Many of these children are 
socially and economically undcrpririlcged, and yet these factors 
are only contributory causes. Adjustments vary in kind and 
degree from these extreme cases of delinquency and truancy to the 
wholesome well-adjusted pupil who finds satisfaction in his every- 
day work and play experiences. Just where the line should be 
draTvn between the normally adjusted and the mala^fl^usted pupil is 
a question that must be answered according to whether the pupil 
can make reasonable adjustment and progress without disrupting 
the normal adjustment of other pupils. On the whole, the adjust- 

* Carroll, H. A., Ceniui in the llakinff, pp. 206-264, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, lac.. New York, 1040, 

*Kets, Noel, “Underage Students in High School and College,” Pvili- 
cations in Education, Vol. 7, No. 3, TJnirersily of California Press, Berkeley, 
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ment of EocmUy maladjusted cWdrcn can best be accomprisbcd m a 
suitable resular sebool class Since this is true, the problem 
^oL Stot concerns aU teachers Faclois contnbutag to 
emotional tensions and social maladjustmenta are described in 
Chap IV Basic guidance and adjustment procedures are pre- 
sented in Chap Y The educational program needed for any 
particular child wiU necessarily %aiy according to the underlying 
cansal condiUona and the eervousness of the maladiustment In 
general, howei er, two factors ecem dominant lack of social approv ol 
and the {nistratwn of strong pcreonal needs Consequently, 
■when the specific causes of the maladjustmenta baic been dis- 
covered, school ailuatiQos should be provided that will result 
m successful expcnenccs closely related to the needs of the child 
and m pro-vidmg social approval for desired behavior patterns 

Important contnbutmg causes to social maladjustment are low 
intelligence physical handicaps, poor social environment, and 
emotional mstabilitj Often the guidance and health program of 
the school, coordinated with various community agencies, are able 
to correct or at least to mimmiie the importance of these mQueoces 
lieieriheless, a distressm^y large number of cases fail to yield to 
these adjustment procedures and become so senous that they cannot 
be handled in the regular school environment In justice to normal 
pupils in school and m justice to soaally maladjusted pupils, it some- 
times becomes necessary to remove them from their degrading home 
and commumty eniironments and place them m parental schools or 
in a Etatetrainmg school designed specifically for such problem cases 
Rficentl) considerable rccogmlion has been gii cn to discrepan- 
cies m civil and criminal law "with respect to youths committing 
offenses against society In mo«t states under the civil law, youths 
are considered mmors until they are twenty*one years of age 
Under the criminal law, offenders under the age of sixteen are called 
juvenile delmquents and come before the children's or juvenile 
-ayast , errer the ege c/l wxteen arebe\4 cnminaily liable lor 

their offenses as though th^ were legally responsible adults This 

condiUon has resulted m the imprisonment of large numbers of 
youthful offenders along with hardened criminals m pemtentianes 
and other penal institutions The number of correctional adjust- 
ments among youths who ha^e "served time” is most discouragme 
Instead, what is needed is more adolescent courta» to deal with 

Cnm£ Prelum, 230 pp , Htiaaa Poblahing Corpwtwu, hew York, l«8 
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jouths from sixteen to tvrentj-one jears of age, presided o>er by 
judges who understand the basic causes of adolescent beha^^o^ 
Needed also are man> effects c residential schools, farms, or camps, 
wherein j ouths ma> be tramod m better wa>s of li^-mg awaj from 
the msiduous influences of poor local emnronments 

The peculiar responsibilities of the junior high school should be 
centered in the earlj adjustment of pupils m their personal and 
social relationships m school, at home, and m the communitj If 
these basic adjustments can bo made carlj m the school career of 
children, there is a possibiUt> of prc\cntmg the development of 
more serious maladjustments The junior-high-school ago mast be 
rccogmzed as the crucial turning point m the lives of pupils The 
chances for appropriate social adjustments decrease stnkingly as 
children become more mature When antisocial behavnor of anj 
kind has prov cd satisfjnng for a long period of time or when habits 
hav e been formed and fncndships and associations established with 
others m gangs or clubs, it is particularlj difficult to develop new 
altitudes, relationships, and behavior more m conformity with the 
requirements of socictj and perhaps less exciting and less satisfying 
to tho individual This task, however, must be faced bj the junior 
high school, and since soctallj maladjusted children arc to be found 
m every classroom, the problem is one that must be faced by all 
]tmior>bgh<5chool teachers 


SUMMARY 

Between one*third and one-half of the total public school popula- 
tion m the United States has been clarified as exceptional children 
by the WTute House Conference Committee of Exceptional Children 
These children may be classifled roughly into three broad groups 
the phjsically handicapped, the mentally abnormal, and the socially 
maladjusted Not only does each of these broad classifications 
present special educational needs but diveree subclassifications of 
each type likewise present unique problems characteristic of the 
particular deviate positions of pupils The “education of all the 
children of all the people" implies that the schools should assume a 
major responsibility for the education of exceptional children 
Although this 13 a relatively new service of public schools, an mcreas 
mg number of school systems are acceptmg this responsibility 
General provisions for meeting the mdividual needs of exceptional 
children involve (I) the discovery and understanding of needs (2) 
optimal corrective and remedial measures directed toward causes, 
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(31 optimal fldjustmental and developmental educational programs 
desired to meet specidc needs, and (4) the remoi al of contnbutoiy 
and incitmg causes m the school, the home, and the commumtj 
Standards for the identification of exceptional children \ary 
mdely The prmciples undcrliung the special education of excep- 
tional children are not grealli different from the principles -under- 
Ijing the newer education of all children* Differences are to be 
found m the epecific needs of children , m the character of the instruc- 
tion provided, in the amount and tj-pe of medical, nursing, and 
guid^ce services m building and equipment needs, and m the 
qualifications of teachers All these factors arc relative and point 
to the need for further research and for further coordmation between 
the school and ^anous agencies of the commumty Specific pn>- 
grams for the education of exceptional children maj best be ci oli ed 
through cooperatii e endeavor within local school sj stems 

With a wider public undeistandmg of the need for epccial 
education of exceptional children, increasing attention is Lkcl> to be 
given this problem, thus speeding up current trends m the organiza 
tion of ep^ul classes as a part of pubhc education In this move- 
ment the junior high school occupies a particularly strategie 
position in that children of junior hi^'ScbooI age are entering into 
a phas** of growth and deidopment wberem corrective, remedial, 
preventive, and developtaental procedures exert imusu^y strong 
influences throughout life in physical, mental, and soci^ areas 
Since the educational problems created bj increasing numbers of 
exceptional children m public school are relatii ely new, correctional 
and developmental methodology necessarily is m a transitional 
stage of Cl olution. Encour^g cxpenmental plans are bemg tned 
m many institutions and in many school systems Gradually there 
13 bemg accumulated a fairly weU patUmed literature that pomts 
toward certam effective approaches to the solution of these new 
problems As yet however, there are few best procedures for the 
special education of exceptional children. The approach to the spe- 
cial education of exceptional children of all types should be ei oh ed 
^peratively just as other instrucUonal or dei elopmental proce- 
dures of the school 
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CHAPTER Vlt 

THE PROGRAM OF STCTDIES 

The jumor-lngh school mo\cmcnt began as a reform o\er exist- 
ing school organuations and practices During the first decade of 
its existence, it appears now, too great dependence was placed upon 
the new structural organization and too little attention given to 
developing a new instructional program The early program of 
studies of the new junior high school was composed in large measure 
of the seventh- and eighth-grade studios of the old elementary 
school and the ninth-grade courses of the traditional high school 
Ev cn m a new building and under anew pnncipal, these older studies 
proved of little more interest or value to pupils than they had m 
their former settings As a result, between 1020 and 1930 signifi- 
cant changes w cre ob«cn able m the programs of studies of many 
junior high schools Since 1930, curriculum revision throughout 
the entire secondary school has been charactenzed by change 
and experimentation rather than bj stability, and current mterest 
and activ ity indicate ev cn greater changes for the future 

The term “program of sludj&s” is here used to include all the 
specified cours&s of 8tud> and all the planned and scheduled activi 
tics of the school Thus broadI> defined, the program of studies 
includes not only the regular classroom courses but all the extra 
class activities os well 

The term “curriculum” has come to mean “all the expenences 
children have under tiie guidance of teachers ' ' Stated m other 
words, “curriculum is defined broadly enough to include any 
matenals or activities that will affect the learning development or 
behavnor of the child ' * Specific uses of the term curriculum 
arc made with reference to defined areas of experience such as the 
academic or college-preparatory, the general, the commercial or the 

* Caswell IIolus L and Campbell Doak S Cumcnlum Development 
p 69 American Book Company New York 1935 

* Tim National Society ron Tire Smor or Education Child Develop 
ment and the Curriculum Thirty eighth Yearbook Part I p 4 Publ c School 
Publiahmg Company Bloommgtoo 111 1939 Quoted by permission of the 
Society 
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prevocrtional cvirntplmps The programs of studies of different 
lumor high schools may be arranged according to curriculum types, 
such as the smgle, the multiple, the constants-with-vanables, or 


the combination type cumculum ' 

The term “course of study” refers to an organized body oI mate- 
rials or of planned expenences suitable for a semester’s work at a 
specified grade level The course of study usually includes a atat^ 
ment of objectives, of specific pupil activities, of the sources of all 
instructional material, of suggested teaching procedures, of time 
Imutations, and of evaluative or appraisal techniques In 
essence, the course of study la a fairly detailed set of plans that 


IS to be followed during the semester Any cumculum may 
be made of several courses of study that have ideational and 


sequential mterrelationships 

The term “umt of -work” or “umt of study” is used here m its 
commonly accepted sense as any unified division of subject matter 
or any unified senes of expenences or activities that ha^ e meamngful 
bearing upon cbildbfe and ebdd development The course of study 
may be composed of a senes of related units that are mtended to 
provide a more meamngful organization of subject matenals or 
expenences from the point of view of the pupil 


EAiaY PROGRAMS OF STUDY AND PROGRAM TREITDS 
Trends m the junior higb-school program of studies may be 
illustrated by programs that are characteristic of the penod 1919- 
1920 and 1929-1930 The data of Table XX ate adapted ftoin the 
niustrative programs presented bj Loomis and Lide * Manyfactors 
influence the flnal effectiveness of the program or studies, but a 
casual mspection of the names of program offerings, of the tunc 
de>oted to each, of their status as required subjects, and of their 
grade placement reveal some insight mto the scope and limitations 
of the instructional program. The programs of studies cited as type 
I were selected by Loomis and Lide as bemg most typical of the 
general situation m jumor high schools for the penods 1919-1920 
and 1929-1930, respectively , those cited as type II were considered 
more representative of practices advocated by educational leaders 
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Tabu; X\.— Ncmber or PcniODs Ben Wkck Dtn oted to Variocs Reqcired 
JuMOh nion school Courses ts Illustrative Pbooraus of Stodt 
By Types of Programs and by Grades for the Pcnoifs 1911^-1920 and 1929-1930« 
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The following summary of the more significant trends m the 
programs of studies of junior high schools is adapted from the 
findings of Loomis and Lide * 
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1 AconlmiiahOBotlbeniisle-lTperamrf'mraf^'’ , „ 

2 A cumralum of comtaota mlh reatncted vamblcs m grade 8 

3 A comrafum of coostaata with more eriemive vanabica m grade a 

4 Longer class periods 

5 Lack of umfonmty in both the names and content of various 

cumculums • ar j e 

6 A lack of integration between the courees offered in grades 7 and » 
and those for grade 9 

7 An increased range of subiect offerings 

8 A lesser emphasis upon the academic or college*preparatory sub- 
jects, with the exception of English and social studies 

9 A greater upon nonacademic, practical courses, such as 

bbrary, journalism, public speaking, vanomprcvocational courses, physical 
education, and and practical arts 

10 A peater emphaais upon services and activities such as guidance, 
the discovery of adolescent needs, homeroom activities, extraclass activjtiea 
in clubs and through assembly programs 

11 An increase m the number of broad general cultural courses, such 
as English, social studies, and general language 

12 In general, a wider recognition of the need for a richer and more 
1 aned program to meet individual differences 


Changes in junior-high-school programs since 1932 have not 
been studied so s) stematically as those that were observed m the 
earlier periods An inspection of the programs bemg conducted in 
\ anous leading school systems suggests the contmuation of trends 
begun earlier, although at present it is not possible to state how 
extcnsiiely such trends have cootmued m junior high schools 
generall> Particular trends that may be observed in selected 
“KibooU include the following (1) the contmued development of 
general courses, (2) the development of core courses that are con- 


ducted m double and sometimes in triple periods, (3) the deielop- 
ment of more functional cour^ related to pupil needs and interests, 
(4) the continued emphasis upon socializing experiences, (5) the 
extension of supplementary school services Bueh as guidanw, pxovi- 
Bions for phjncally handicapped children, and other mdindualized 
semces for all exceptional children, (f>) a greater recognition and 
development of extraclass activities, (7) a closer articulation 
between the seventh- and eighth-grade courses and those for the 
ninth grade, (8) a closer articulation between the total junior-hieh- 
schMl pro^ Md those of the elementary school and the senior 
lugh schwl. and (9) an mcreasmg emphasis upon immediate out- 
c^cs and lafuea, aa dutmgmahed from Ihe more remote academro 
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Representative of the newer junior-high-school program is that 
w hich has been dc\ eloped for the junior high schools of Los Angeles, 
Calif. This program is shoivn in Table XXI. 


Tablt XXI —Till: XniBcn or Fcriods rzn Wecic ron Desiovateb Cocrses 
orntcLos Asacics, CAur , Jcvioft-motr-Bcrrooi. Proorau or Studies* 


Courses 

I Grades 

7 

8 

HDi 

ID 

A 

B 

A 

B 

B 

Social h\ing core course 

10 

10 

10 

10 

H 

B 

Phj sieal education 1 

5 

5 

5 

5 

■9 


Mathematics 

5 

5 

5 

5 



Science 





1 5 


Practical art 

S 

5 

5 




Art and music 

5 

5 





Fine art 



5 




Dectne 




10 

10 

10 


• Adftptvd fr«ra U»dijl<a/ta^ ttfl* |Jh« /vnMr and Sm*ffr ll%tK Sch»«t$ 

Cut Lm AtiftXf Cay Sebool VitUlft Lm AA/alr*. CtU }9iS-]K9 


The revised sequence of units or themes suggested for the Los 
\ngclcs social-lmng core course for 1041 is as follo^vs 

B.7 


Theme I 
Theme II 
Theme III 
Theme IV 
Theme V 


Theme VI 
Theme VII 


Theme VIII 


Theme IX 


CouiruraTT Lm.so Todat 
Our School 
Our Neighborhood 
Our City — Los Angeles 
Our Regioa — Southern Cah/omia 
Our State — Cahfonua 


A.7 

New Wobui BEOiNjnhos 

Basic Concepts of World Geography (2 weeks) 
Beginnings in the West (3 weeks) 
a Explorers 
b Colonial hie 

Begmmngs in the East (7 weeks) 
a Explorers 
b Colonial life 

The Stnig^e for Independence (8 weeks) 
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TsE "Ukited BwtES A Nation 


Theme 1 

B-8 

The New Government (5 weeks) 
a Sindy of the Constitution 

6 Rights and duties of citisena 

Theme 11 

The American Frontier (10 weeks) 
a Pioneer We * 

h Tcmtonal eipansion by regions 

Theme HI 

Men and Machines (5 weeks) 
a Development of industrial America 
b Social effects of the industrial revolution 

AS 

Theme lY 

The House Divided (5 weeks) 

Theme V 

Twentieth Century Umted States 

a The Tlnited States becomes a world power 

(6 weeks) 

h The United States today (3 weeks) 

Theme VI 

Review and Overview of the American Epic 
a Chronolc^cal history of America 
b Privileges and obhgations of citizenship 

World Cultures 

Theme I 

Life and Culture of the English Speaking Peoples 
of the Bntish Commonwealth of Nations 
(emphasison Canada Austraha, Western Hemi- 
spheie gci^raphy) (10 to 15 weeks) 

Theme II 

Life and Culture of the Orient (5 to 10 weeks) 

A9 

Theme III 

life and Culture of Mexico, Central America, 
and the West Indies (approximately 8 weeks) 

Theme IV 

life and Culture of South Amenca {appron' 
mately 10 weeks) 

Theme V 

ArUculation to the Senior High School (This 
may he a strand of emphasis extending through- 
out the A 9 semester, or a short imit during the 
semester, or a combination of the two) (approxi- 
mately 2 weeks)! 

imprmtm^ Guide for Junwe and Seniw Bijh Scfiool Pnri- 

‘ Cumevlum 

etpalt pp &-12 
1012 

Angeles City Behool Diatnct, Log Angeles, Cahf , 1941- 
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The junior-high-school objcctnes that are stated in Chap I 
emphasize onb one thing the development of the individual pupil 
in societj The total program of study is designed to 6cr\c as the 
means Mhercb> junior high school objectives may be realized 
Thcorcticallj, each subject is organized into umts or courses that 
contnbutc to the dovclopmcnt of the indmdual pupils Today 
tliere is a gromng recognition of the failure of the traditional sub 
jeets to meet important needs of pupils One of the most significant 

trends in the entire field of secondarj -school education has been 
the emerging program of curriculum revision that has gained 
momentum largely inthin the last decade Experimental efforts 
to revose the curriculum have evohed through three stages (1) 
rcvT^ion bj experts, (2) rcvi'tions b> state and national planning 
commissions, and (3) rcvasions based upon continuous cooperative 
planning of local teacher groups directed bj competent admmis 
trators and assisted bj technicians and specialists In general, 
present efforts to soUo cumculum problems may be considered 
largely m the third step although national planning commissions 
arc contributing significantly to this total problem The reasons 
for concluding that the usable instructional units and courses of 
study must eventually be produced m large measure through local 
teacher planning grow out of the conviction that effective cumeu 
lum materials must be related to the educational needs problems 
and resources of local situations and that the effective use of cumeu 
lum roatenals is restricted or enhanced by the value placed upon 
them by teachers in local situations Conv cntional subject minded 
teachers tend to nullify the best efforts of cumculum experts 
Effective revisions are possible only when teachers appreciate the 
need for cumculum changes and arc able to relate proposed revisions 
to the specific problems and needs of individual pupils 

PROBLEMS OF CORRICULPM ORGANI^ATTOrr 
iSorac eofaeaOumri’ m'crnrwyy iwt? jtfsaswdPiTp 

school programs must be made so informal that the regular sched 
uling of planned instruction should be abandoned In a reorganized 
society, it IS possible to conceive that such an ideal condition might 
exist However under present conditions which require the 
attendance of large numbers of pupils in the junior high school 
•with a hmited instructional staff and facilities it is difficult to think 
of an effective instructional program that does not follow a care 
fully evolved schedule For the pr^ent, at least, it would seem 
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that certain practical administrative routmes and procedures must 
be followed m order to provide appropriate developmental experi- 
ences for jumor high school pupils Attention should thereforo ^ 
directed to five basic problems that confront those who would 
orgamze curriculum materials for junior high-school education 

These are the problems ol U) articulating selected juniDT-high-school 

materials with those of the elementary school and of the senior 
high school and of mterrelatmg the courses of the three grades of 
the junior high school, (2) placmg curriculum materials with refer- 
ence to the grade and developmental levels of pupils, (3) establishing 
the time allotment for umta and courses, (4) deter minin g the 
required or elective status of subjects or experience areas, and (5) 
determinmg criteria for the selection and orgamration of curriculum 
matenals and procedures 

Articulation —The importance of providing an instructional 
program that will result m contmuoim developmental expenences 
for pupils as they move from one grade to another or from one 
division ol the schools to another is pointed out m Chap I The 
problem of organizing cumculum matenals so as to accomplish 
this result is one that challenges the ability of teachers, administra- 
tors, and experts In modem education, tbe traditional achieve- 
ment differences between pupils m different grade levels has broken 
down to such an extent that grade levels no longer serve as an 
aideqMote hasia for pAaimvng con.Vm'uoos expenences for pupils, and 
hence the use of the conventional grades of junior and semor high 
schools for this purpose serves to impede the development of more 
effective programs Individual differences among pupils clearly 
mdicate a need for abandoning these older grade classifications 
Individual differences mdicate further the need for the adoption 
of some plan of classification Cor instructional purposes such as that 
suggested m Chap V But whatever means of classifying pupds 
may be used, there remains the basic problem of so organizmg the 
instructional program that the devebpraentsl pupds 

may proceed from one school umt to another with the greatest 
continuity 


M M«temls-nader current praetices 

ot tlie tradjtional grade orBamration, the problem of the placement 

a “““'“‘“a to designated 

^teatZ of tl T '““'‘‘'“'"“y. problem mvolves a eon 
mental ' >«>fmess of pupils for specific devdop- 

mental experiences IVhen class differentiations are made within 
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a gi\cn grade two problems nrc in\oI\ed That is, a decision 
must be made first nilh reference to the grade level, and then further 
difTcronliations of the curriculum materials must be made with 
reference to the obscr\cd abilities and the needs of specific class 
groups within that grade 

Di<5co\cnng the ability of pupils to profit from giien curriculum 
materials or acli\ ilj cxpcncnccs is one of the most bafflmg problems 
of the entire field of cumculum organiration In this problem, 
seemingly innumerable factors are influential Consideration must 
be given to the level of mental ability, to previous achievements m 
related areas of experience, to physiological maturity, to emotional 
balance, to pcrsonalilj adjustments, to pupil interests, to socio- 
economic conditions of the home, to psj chological aspects of the 
environment, and to various other factors affecting the present 
learning readiness of pupils Obviouslj, a knowl^ge of these 
factors, including their iDtcrdcpcndcncc can be secured and inter 
preted best b> classroom teachers through the application of tbemost 
Bupenor of the av ailablc techniques for studjing pupils and tbcir 
problems These considerations have direct bearing upon the 
xncaos that arc used for dctcrmming the appropnatc placement of 
cumculum matcnals and procedures 

Tune Allotment — Administratuo decisions must be made with 
reference to the tunc allotted for studying various subjects or 
pursuing V anous activities that ore scheduled as a part of the pro- 
gram of studies Tlie prcvailmg practice of dividing the school 
day into class periods of equal length expedites the administration 
of a V aned program of group instruction for large numbers of pupils, 
but It restricts the flexibility of the program with reference to the 
needs of individual pupils The length of the class penod likewise 
influences the time that is to be allocated for subjects as well as the 
facility of teachers in providing for individual differences Thus a 
larger number of shorter class periods facilitates scheduling more 
subjects but restricts the time that may be devoted to them A 
smaller number of long periods encourages the development of more 
general courses of the core type and provides greater opportunity 
for mdividual teachers to adapt vaned matenals to pupil needs 
The length of class penods and the number of class periods per week 
that are scheduled for specific activities is thus an important part of 
plannmg selecting and organizing cumculum matenals 

Vanous plans have been used in an effort to adjust time schedules 
to mdividual pupil abilities Outstanding among these are tho 
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Dalton^ and the Wmnetka* plans, which provide individual time 
schedules for the completion of units and projects When the 
problem of time allotment is considered m isolation, that is, apart 
from the need for difierentiatmg cumcular content and procedures, 
as well as time schedules, mdividual contract plans are effective 
The total problem of orgamnng cumculum matenals, however, 
mvolves factors other than that of time allotment alone 

Required or Elective Status of Subjects — Another perplexmg 
problem that must be answered through the organization of the 
cumculum is what subjects or experiences shall be required of all 
pupils and what subjects or experiences shall be offered as clcctvvcs 
from which pupils may choose. At present, there is little agreement 
on this point among educational leaders or in current junior high 
school practices Indeed, the whole question of what constitutes 
the essential elements of common-school education is being attacked 
by educational leaders with increasing vigor * 

Before 1930 the trend of junior high school practices was m the 
direction of the type of cumculum known as the “constants-with 
variables ’* The specific subjects that were considered essential for 
all pupils were mcluded m the program as constants m each type of 
cumculum The variables were offered as electives More 
recently the trend has been in the direction of the core cumculum, 
which 13 designed to mclude the common knowledges and experiences 
needed by all pupils The essential difference between the newer 
core cumculum and the older group of required or constant subjects 
lies m breakmg down subject bamers or, from the positive pomt of 
view, m the development of broader functional experiences that 
mvolve several of the more traditional subject courses 

Vanous names have been applied to the idea of the core cumcu- 
lum Such terms as fusion courses, ’ ' mtegration courses,” and 
correlated subjects,” are commonly used The term “core 


lie Seheel Jo lie Child World Boot 
Company YonkerB-on Hudson N Y 1932 

AtomS’Boot^°“ CM ComnrJum pp 42-72 

toucalm 401 pp D Appleton Century Company, Inc . New York. 1940 
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cumculum” scorns to be more appropnatc, because it is more 
ncarlj dcscnptiv e This term impli<^ merclj an organization of a 
common bod> of knowledge that it is desirable for all pupils to 
cxpcncncc In current interpretations of the core cumculum, the 
emphasis is being placed upon pupil cvpencnces in common areas 
rather than upon an identitj of cxpercntial content The dif- 
ferences among pupil groups m tenns of cithcrachievcment, abilities, 
or grades arc such as to demand the differentiation of content even 
wathin the core cumculum The tenn "social Inmg” is sometimes 
u«cd to connote the e'^scntial aspects of the core cumculum The 
status and the purposes of the social living course arc interpreted 
for the Los iVngelcs junior high schools as follows 

Social livang is a ba«ic double period course required of all pupils 
throughout grades seven, eight and nine in the eighteen junior high 
schools of thecit> Asa uni/jang and guidance center m the juaiorbigk 

school core cumculum, it provides for a primary emphasis upon the well 
rounded growth and development of every pupil Educational expen- 
cne&s arc planned in terms of value inherent m contnbutions from social 
education langu'igc arts personal problems literature floe arts appreci 
ation and related fields It is thus more than a correlation of English 
and social studies including geography It represents a typo of edu 
cational organization which creates a better educational environment in 
which to help pupils to mature and to help them as growing pcrsonahties 
to meet more effectaely life problems which they are facing * 

Regardless of the names used to dcscnbo courses of study or the 
type of cumculum that is being used, decisions must be made vnth 
respect to the required or elective status of the instructional mate- 
nals provided for pupils m the junior high school Basic to such 
decisions is a consideration of defensible entena for the selection 
and organization of cumculum raatenab and procedures 

Criteria for Selecting and Orgamzmg Matenals — From the 
interpretation of pupd problems and social needs emphasized in 
Chaps II, III, and IV, it should be dear that the basic criteria for 
the selection and organization of curriculum matenals and proce- 
dures must be found in pupil problems and social needs In fact, 
the pnncipal point of emphasis of the entire present volume is upon 
the umque contnbution of the jumor high school to the junior high 
school pupil in society The difficulty of considering as entena 

1 Rodgers IIelev J Proxnis ng ftact ces in Secondary Education 
edited by Hess Walter E. and Elicker Paul E Bulletin of the National Aason- 
ation of Sta}ndaTy~school PnncipaU Vol 24 No 92 p 80 October 1940 
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such broad objectives as total pupil welfare and institutional prog- 
ress Ues m the variable interpretation that may be placed upon 
them and m the vanable selection ol means by which these may be 
accomplished However, if educational objectives are to serve as 
entena, these should challenge rather than deter those who are 
responsible for the selection and orgamcalion of the junior-high- 
school cumculum The fact that we do not know with certainty 
what junior high-school pupils should learn this year and at this 
stage ol our democratic evolutionary development is one of the 
most encouragmg signs of institutional progress The solution to 
the problem of selectmg cumculum materials must be found 
through democratic procedures applied to education, a procedure 
that has been aptly described by Mazzmi m defining democracy as 
“the progress of all, through all, under the leadership of the wisest 
and the best ” 

At least two practical entena must temper the ideal selection of 
cumculum matenals m accordance with pupil and social needs 
These are the resources o! the community and the cost of the 
matenals in relation to the ability of the commumty to support the 
contemplated program 

One stimulating point of view which is presented “as a basis, a 
foundation, upon which to build a program for cumculum revision 
at the secondary school level” is found m Wilhams’s Cumculum 
Credo 


1 I believe we must make more use of pupils’ immediate interests than 
we have done in the past They must be used for what they are, however, 
foci of attention around which to orgamze learmng eituations and present 
instructional matenals Likewise, and moreover, I believe that we must 
also do much more than we have m the past, first, in arousing interests in 
the pupils which they have not recogoixed and, second, m providing means 
by which students may come to recc^nixe the worth of remote and deferred 
interests as motives for the study of facts, of forms, of rules, processes 
techmques, and the like 


^ ^ hehei e in our zeal for utilizing interests as dnves for learmng we 
have forgotten one characteristic feature in the nature of normal adolescent 
boys and girls They do desire, at tunes, to be ‘ told what to do,” and 
^cy wish to be checked up from time to time to see if they have done it 
l\e are cheating our pupils out of opportunities for gaimng valuable life 
™ ose compelling 

mterata ™tade of their own lues as forces dnmns them to activity 

ol 0,10,1 ^ «Pt»lled maturation leveU 

of pupil inleresta as guides in settini up a sequence of courses, or within 
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courses— to say nothing of using them m determining curriculum sequence 
We cannot so use this guide for determination of sequence because we do 
not know if there is such a sequence, and il there is we do not know either 
what it IS or what conditions it 

4 I behove lugh school bojTJ and girls rebel at "doing things which are 
hard" becau«e, for the most part, the 8o<alIed hard things do not bear 
\CTy much relation to concrete situations wluch are very real to pupils— 
they recognize no earthly use in doing them In consequence, I believe 
high school pupils can be stimulated to do hard things when they can be 
made to recognize that these things do hn\c some relation, e>en if deferred, 
to actual hfe situations Pupils are not disturbed over the difficulties 
present m a situation but they are thoroughly upset over the futihties m 
any pi en set of actinties 

6 I bclieie that manj current theonca and practices with respect to 
the secondary school cumculura lack proper emphasis upon the jdcahties 
of cmhzation — nhich arc none (he less real — and overemphasize phe- 
nomena — which arc so often onl> fleeting external manifestations of reality 
The philosophy of opportunism and of immediacy is standing at the door 
of Icanung, c^ cn os it is at the door of our government, and challenging 
o^cry unit, demanding that each show its credentials of direct and immedi* 
ate application to the here and now 

G I belic\c we are wholly wrong m the ofUrepcated modem dictum 
that "the purpo«e of schools is to keep children happy " The real purpose 
of schools, to my way of thinking, is to help pupils to learn— to experience 
the joy of achicicmcnt In this current emphasis upon happiness os the 
end of school activities we arc sufTcnng from educational myopia, we arc 
too concerned wath the transitory, the superficial, we arc sacrificing a greater 
good for a lesser joy, we are depnving youth of chances to develop fiber 
and smew needed to meet a world — and a society, an ideology — "red in 
tooth and claw " 

7 I believe we are wrong in our current discussion and practice which 
tends strongly toward disregard for learning as a scholarly pursuit and 
substitutes learning for social purposes only, selecting and applying infor- 
mation only in the light of social conditions It is my belief that there is 
real satisfaction, real ‘ happmess"if you prefer, in the puraml of knowledge, 
even for adolescents Intellectual exercise, learning os such, does satisfy 
a personal, an orgamsmic need 

8 I believe that no adult and no group of adults is wise enough to 
select for youth a given body of facts or determine a set of fixed behavior 
patterns for them Equally, I believe that broadly trained and widely 
experienced adults can do much toward helping youth to select Jor themselves 
bodies of information and patterns of behavior That is what the great 
majonty of them do anyhow — with or without assistance We cannot, if 
we would, live the lives of youth for ttem, they must live their own lives, 
we can and we should provide a favorable climate for their growth 
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9 1 believe that il there » to be developed a core curriculum, the core 
must place emphasis first, upon helping youth to find out what are and 
have been the tools ol cwiUiation, the inatrumeats, the methods, by wliicli 
man has learned about and made bis way around in bis world of things, of 
affairs, and of other living beings, second, emphasis must be placed upon 
helping youth to acquire skill in the use of these tools, these techniques, so 
that he too may adfust with hit world of things, of affairs, and of other 
living beings .i, * 

Such a core will have to be supplemented increasingly from the tentn 
grade onward with provisions by which individual aptitudes and interests, 
special means of gaimng particular cxpenenccs vicariously and directly, 
can be offered as channels through which the function of differentiation can 


operate 

10 I l^hevewe sbould not go on tinnkuig,&Qd writing and talking about 
the core as either social,scicntific,or aesthetic, or literary in nature If such 
a core as « suggested above is to be built up, it must have as its body and 
its Butetance human experience, without asking if that cxpcncnce is, or can 
be, classified as history, or science, or art, or En^ish In other words, it is 
my belief that the core portion of the core cumculum should not center 
around tubjed-^naUer diviaions of human experience, although use mil have 
to be made of such divuions as sources for the opportumties it is wished to 
provide pupils, the noo*core portion of the corixumculum should be 
centered around subject-matter divisions 

11 I beheve that such a type of core cumculum is and must be used 
os the very heart and center of the guidance program. Those m charge of 
the core (or basic) courses are in the very nature of the case in the best 


position to aid and direct individual students in gaming an understanding 
of social, economic, domestic, industnal, academic, scientific, and the like, 
conditions of hfe and living These persons become, therefore, the active 
agents of guidance programs and pobacs as well as having a large voice 
m detenmmng the programs and policies Administrators will do well to 
give ample consideration to the problem of setting up an orgamzation plan 
in such a manner that the opportunities offered by the core curriculum 
may be capitahced upon to improve our counaeUmg and giudance practices 
12 I believe that we must give more vigorous and more extended 
thou^t to setting up tpeafic goals to be attained as the result of our class 
wort We must set up goals as earmarks, so to speak, by which we shall 
be able ^recognize progrese, or lack of it. toward the reahzation of these 
« I. * « “““ “P goals, then we must agree 

, 1 . advancing toward to 

thfmln to dwraeinstonmcnts and devices for collecting 

IS' I f T '5''''”“ o' toto'ds and report 

tonm by whch to designate degrees ot progress toward the spcciEc goals 

nat on mde'Z ^ *to caught m a 

nation-wide system of schools and coUeges which operates m accordance 
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mth n Bclicdulo ot marks and marking sj-stcms, ivo BhaU for the present bo 
obliged to conlimio the use of marks nt the high Bchool level m descnbmg 
the schohihe progress nnd nchievement of pupils I believe that ire 
must engage vugorouslj m n study nnd tml of procedures by nhich we may 
be able ulbmalely to record mth some considerable degree of reliability 
nnd understanding the growth nnd development of pupils in the 80 -calIcd 
inlanpbles of the educaliv e process At the present time it would appear 
that the development ot some kind ot a desenplire rather than ot a 
rating Fcalc holds the most promi«c for a satisfactory solution to this 
problem 

14 Ibclic\e, msummarjylhfttthesMontlar} school cumculum ahould 
pronde nch and abundant opp<frlunUus for students to 

a Become acquainted mth subjccUmattcr m wide areas of 
human knowledge and cxpcncncc 
6 Lcam how to u^o with accuracj and skill essential tools for 
acquinng more knowledge 

c. Become skillful in the use of language os n means of thought 
and a medium of expression — rcjncrobenng that language 
refers to s>'inbohc representation of ideas, emotions, and tho 
like 

d Understand the factors which coodition their growth and 
dc\clopment — phj-sical and intellectual, emotional, aesthetic, 
and the like 

e Lcam about and understand the internal and external controls 
of their phj'aical, social, intellectual, civic, aesthetic behavior 
/ Acquire sets of standards by which to govern their behavior — 
intellectual, physical, social, and all the riat 
ff Become skillful IQ making applications of these standards to a 
wide variety of life situations 

A Develop abiding interests m constructive life activities which 
are of personal (individual), and of Social worth 
t Have abundant practice m doing straight (logical? critical?) 

thinking tn o tnde lanely of life situations 
j Participate frequently in imtiating, planmng, executing and 
evaluating courses of action — not only in practical but also in 
academic situations. 

k Be thrown on their own respoiKibibiy for independent action 
and be held stnctly accountable for the results 
I Learn (expenence?) the joy of achievement and of completing 
successfully a difficult task. 

m Become familiar with the nature ahd characteristics of the 
social order in which they hve 

n Learn about their own personal aptitudes and tendencies — or 
lack of them 
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0 Learn how other persons, m other times, m other places, have 
dealt with peat problems of life and living ‘ 


THE MEAHS OF SELECTING AND ORGANIZING CURBICULDM 
UATESIALS 

Various means may be used to select and organize the jumor- 
hi^-^cbool program of studies The traditional practice of select- 
ing academic subject courses that arc based upon a restricted smgle 
textbook 13 now largely discredited Increasing recognition of the 
fact that many vital educational problems of pupils grow out of given 
local situations and that changing conditions and needs demand a 
conlmuous reconstruction of curriculum materials and procedures 
has emphasized the need for cooperatii e plannmg, mvolnng the 
participation of all certificated personnel of the school, the pupils, 
and cooperatmg communitj agencies As eaTl> as 1932, lade* 
reported a fauly eirtensive development of cooperative curric- 
ulum reiTsion plans that were citj-wide, county wide and nation 
wide in scope In general, the organization for curriculum revision 
in city school systems followed the plan of creating teacher com 
nuttecs rcprcscotmg special fields and special mterests for the pur- 
pose of studying pupil problems and needs and for developing 
tentatiie or final courses of study and cumcular organizations to 
meet tho^ needs m the v anous lev els of the school system. Trends 
m the development of administrative procedures in representative 
school Bj stems may be seen m data presented bj Lide,* Caswell and 
Campbell,* Tnllmgham,* and Spears ‘ 

F rom an e\ aluation of current practices, certam administrativ c 
devices and procedures appear to lend themselves to more effective 
curriculum revisions m rclalton to local needs and conditions 
Notable among these are the o^imzation of four types of com- 
mittees, namely 

e L. A., ‘ A Cumculiun Credo/ UniteriUyofCalifimvtSuUabut, 

Can/trerux pp 49^ F W Hart, director Berkeley, CaH , 


® Procedure, u Curriculum Making* W pp , BuIUitn 
1932 So 17 3tonofTapM8 V B Office of Eduimtion. 

*Ibtd^pp lag 

* Caswxu. and Cxitnzis-, cp cU 

q, Cumtolum 

<• tn BiriH.n, „ Currml^m 190 m , Tic 

W««. 400 pp„ Ameneaa Book Company, York, IWO 
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1 A central or cjty wide planotng and coordinating committee 

2 Dl^ isional city wide planning and coordinating eubcommittce repre- 
Bcnting each of the clcmentarj, the junior high, the senior high, and the 
jumor-collcge dn tstons 

3 Divisional protluction committees that essentially are subcommittees 
of the divisional coonlinating committees The production committees for 
the junior Iiigh school and for the senior high school are further divided mto 
subject area committees 

4 Faculty curriculum committee for each local school within the system 


ELECTORATE 

1 

BOARD OF ; 

EDUCATION 

1 

SUTER/NTENDFj 
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In the followng discussion of committee organirations, a num- 
ber of desirable and feasible relationships and responsibilities are 
indicated It should be remembered that community condiliona 
differ widely, and hence no one tyne of admmistrative organization 
will prove Batisfectory for all school distnets 

The Central Instructional Coordmatmg Committee ^Thc cen- 
tral coordinating committee ehould be responsible for formulating 
the educational philosophy of the school system, particularly with 
respect to the pnnciples and procedures affecting the instructional 
program Specihc duties that may be allocated to this committee 
include (1) determining the grade placement, time allotments, and 
status of school subjects, (2) promotmg the interrelationship of 
courses and the closer articulation of divisional units of the school 
system, (3) surveymg community resources and di‘'co\cnng educa- 
tional nee^, (4) planning for variation and flwubilitj m the pro- 
grams of mdividual schools, (5) re\acrvmg recommendations of 
divisional subcommittees, and (6) plannmg controlled cicpcnmcnta 
directed toward the discovery of increasingly cffecti%o selection and 
orgamzatiQQ of instructional materials and procedures 

The supenntendcQt of schools should be tbc chairman of tho 
central coordmatmg committee There arc scieral reasons why 
this IS a desirable arrangement la the first place, the super- 
mtendent is legally responsible to the board of education and to the 
commimity for the instructional program of the school Further- 


more, the chairmanship of this committee pro\ude3 the supenn 
tendent with an exceUent opportunity to exercise educational 
leadership throughout the entire school system Then, too, by 
virtue of his office, the superintendent sanctions the cooperate e 
city wide endeavor of all school personnel to improve the cumculum 
durmg the various stages of its revision and development Such 
sanctions stimulate the efforts and inspire the confidence of all 
school personnel who are participating m the enterprise Other 
^vantages, that accrae to the supenntendenl m this position are 
Cl) opportunities for a closer study of all personnel, which enable 
hm to discover and to promote to positions of leadership the more 
able persons m the school system and (2) opportunities for his own 
pxole^ional improvement and growth because of his direct contacts 
mth the entire school system and his enforced educational leader- 
Bhip over the de^ elopmental and creative efforts of the school staff 
secretary of the coordmatmg committee should be 
or o cumculum The director of cumculum is already 
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responsible to the supenntendontfor this work and is presumed to bo 
familnr %\ith the entire iicld of curriculum planning and revision, 
including familinntj ^nth the professional literature and the expon- 
menta! ciTorts of other school systems As cxccutu e secretary, tho 
director of curriculum is thus m a position to serve as the technical 
adnsor of the coordinating committee and of \ anous subcommittees 

In addition to tlie chaimian and the executive secretarj, who 
rcallj constitute an c\ccuti\e committee and carry on the burden 
of the rcsponsibihtj for planning, coordinating, and stimulating the 
work of the entire committee, there ma> be the following members 

1 The director of resenreh and guidiince 

2 The directors o/ el«ncnl«fy, Bccondiir> snd sduU education 

3 The directors or supers isors of instructional areas 

4 Tho head of the public relations office 

6 Tlie director or supervisor of school libraries or a representative school 
librarian 

6 Sclectwl reprc-entatives of the congress of parents and teachers ofserv 
lee clubs of federation of churches sad of other comznuoJty agencies as local 
conditions indicate 

7 Irincjpals representing each school division selected by the super 
intcndont and the director of curriculum or chosen by tho local principals’ 
association 

8 Teachers representing each school umt chosen by the local classroom 
teachers association A sufficient number of teachers should be chosen to 
represent all instructional areas os well os each division of the school 

Ob\ iou«l 5 , the titles suggested above will \ ary m different school 
systems, and the positions surecsted will vary according to local 
needs In general, however, the membership of tho coordinating 
committee should be representative of the entire school s^ stem and 
of communitj activ itics and interests 

The Central Divisional Coordinating Committee — ^Thedivisional 
junior high school coordinating committee is concerned particularly 
wnth curriculum materials and procedures for all the junior high 
schools in the city It maj function as a subcommittee of the cen- 
tral coordinating committee, and sfioufd 6e concerned wrti rater- 
preting and implementing pobcies and procedures initiated in the 
central coordinating committee, m terms of the junior high school 
In addition, this committee may (1) mitiato plans for the develop 
ment of instructional materials (2) appoint members of various 
instructional area subcommittees (3) render teehmcal and coordi 
nating advice to mstructional area subcommittees, and (4) mform 
the central coordinating committee of progress on various projects 
undertaken 
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The director of junior high sdiool instruction or tho director of 
the secondary-school cumcuium should be tho chairman of this 
commttec The executive secrctety should be the curriculum 
director tor the entire city system Other members, m accordance 
With local needs, may mclude 

1 M or representative iiimor hid school principals 
i Junior nigh school Bupervisora 

? elementary instruction 

- ir® of semor high-echool instruction 

5 ihe director of guidance 

6 dneotor o( objeotivo a, da or the dneotor of hhrar.es 

The ehsnma,, of Ul „„.or h gh-aehool natract.onaf aron subcommittee. 

Committees -In 

^awMe aXr trUf f=omm.ttcea for the city 

a group of commitfopa aity, there is needed 

study and umts of mstraclmn m P™d“ction of courses of 

included m tho junior hik school 

should represent all the These committees 

and may be called by thelTusuia sXceV' 

mathematics, science or musu» ^ names, such os English, 

cation may be Se? ^ basis for cliLifi 

The general fimelion of the nrodurf. arts committees 

ms and orgamzmg cumcut„m “ ‘tat of creat- 

committee may have P^oeedures Each 

objective aids or on other enecifio oo^ appraisals, guidance, 

winch the larger committee is conoo^'^ 

nuttee as a whole should be m production com- 

representative teach™‘’f"orihrs'°"'T‘'® “ “P largely of 
^treble for eaoU of thrlo^T « -ay be 

flrp'^ \ cases ° include teachers from 

a ut from other divisions of thp ®ame subject 

proper articnlation hetwer^h ' Ir^ Pr°-ote 

oaofl,“’’'°“““'«swithmeach'^r'“To“' '•‘Sorent divisions 
o''’’”' “'lor inteeTaiT^’” '‘‘'"’''i be made up 
®“b=ommittees on 5'“'^ to the function 

-omteaehem connselors, th" bome- 

“™“or of guidance, and the school 
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psj chiatnst , the committee on appraisal might include teachers ^ho 
arc % creed in the techniques of measurement and appraisals Each 
committee should ha\e the pmilcgo of calling in for consul- 
tation such experts and specialists as maj bo available m the 
local area 

The actual task of dc\ eloping usable guides for mstniction m 
accordance uith principles and policies that ha\c been determined 
bj the planning committees is thus assigned to the classroom 
teachers who compose the production committees It is their 
responsibility to select and systematize cfTectivc means by iNhich 
junior high-school objectives may be realized through suitable 
instructional materials and procedures Other spcciBc responsibili 
tics of the production committees mv olv o (1) developing more effee 
tive measurement and appraisal instruments, (2) formulating 
procedures for the effective use of vanous objective aids, and (3) 
informmg librarians with respect to the reference needs of vanous 
subjects and instructional units Basic to the cntu ‘0 operation of 
these committees is the responsibility for discovering educational 
needs of pupils and of the community m order that these needs may 
provide a guide for the orgamzation of instructional mstenals 
In the actual work, each production committee follows the 
general outlines for developing a good course of study The social 
liv mg committee, for example, may be concerned with developing a 
courec of study or a guide for instruction in the area mdicatcd for 
each of grades 7 to 9 Some of the more sahent pomts that should 
be included in such a guide for instruction are suggested m the 
following outline 

OCTUXB or A GoJTE rOB iNSTSUCnON 

I latroductory fitatemcDt 

1 Grade level intended 

2 Status reqmred elective 

3 Time allotment 

4 Suggested individual and group differentiations 

6 Suggested general procedures for effecting interrelationships with 
other areas 

II Roposed contributions to the educational program 

1 General education objectives 

2 Specific jumor high-sehool objectivta 
in Units of work 

1 Contributions of each unit to objectives 

2 Suggested procedures for each unit 

3 Suggested tune allotments for each unit 
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4 Materials of instruction for cack “Oit 
a Basic content 
b Supplementarj maUnala 
c Interpretative malenala 
d Collateral sources 

6 Suggested individual and group diffcrcotintion for each unit 

6 Specific piocedutea for inteftelaUotistiipa with other units 

7 Variety of sequence of units 

8 Suggested motivational procedures for each unit 
IV Suggested means for evaluation 

1 The measurement of pupil progress and dei elopment 

2 The appraisal of the effectiveness of the unit from the point of view 
of the teacher (to be completed by tbc teacher as a icporl to the pro- 
duction committee) 

a Ihipil accomplishments and failuna 
b Relation to individual pupil inlereeU and needs 
e Adequacy of time allotment 
d SuitabiLty of grade or group placement 
e Relation to previous units m course of study 
f Changes recommended 

Vrtea a umt or a course of study has been outUned according to 
some such plan as that suggested above, it is submitted to the pro- 
duction committee as a whole After review and revision, it is then 
submitted to the junior high-school planning committee, which 
agam reviews the course of study from the pomt of view of unity 
and sequence Alter this revision, the course of study is Bubimtted 
to the planning committee for the entire school sjstem for general 
approval "SVhen it has been approved by the central coordinating 
committee, the course of study is ready to be submitted to the 
cumculum committee of the local junior high school, to the stand- 
ing facuity toTmmttee concerned, and, 5na)\y, to the appropriate 
classroom teachers, who may have had a part m its development 
The Cumculum Committee of the Local Jumor High School — 
The faculty as a whole should be considered the cumculum com- 
mittee of the local jumor hi^ school Special subject-area interests 
may be represented throu^ standing faculty subcommittees 
Other standmg committees may be concerned with special instruc- 
tional problems, such as objectives, appraisals, or guidance When 
courses of study have been completed by the planmng and produc- 
tion committees for the school systein aa a whole, and for tho 
lumot high-6cboo\ division m particular, they are then referred to 
the local jumor high-school faculty for consideration The initial 
review and suggested modihcations are made by the respective 
standmg committees most concerned with the specific course of 
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study Tbo faculty as a wliolo js concerned with the final form of 
the course of stud> from the point of view of its interrelation with 
other courses of etudj , its suitability for specific local conditions 
and needs, and with its contributions to the educational problems 
of pupils Tmal responsibility for the use of the course of study m 
the classroom inth a defined group of pupils must necessarily he 
with the indindual classroom teacher 

In general, the oi^aniration of the cumculum committee of the 
local junior high school, composed of the general faculty, with its 
subcommittees, should enable all teachers (1) to famihanze them- 
sclies more tfaoroughlj with projected plans and to exchange ideas 
for putting such plans into opcntioo jn their respective classes both 
before and dunng the use of the plans, (2) to compare the results of 
proccdurtss U'tcd in carrjnng out plans, (3) to recommend needed 
changes in courses of stud^ , and (4) to formuhtc statements of pupil 
needs under the specific conditions of the local school commumty 
WTicn such statements arc referred to the production committees, 
Ihej may bo u«cd as a basis for further revision 

The membership of each of the committees suggested here for tbo 
cooperatii c dci clopmcnt of cumculum materials and procedures is 
composed largcli of classroom teachers working together under the 
educational leadership of administrators and specialists It should 
be emphasized that classroom teachers participate m formulating 
policies and decisions afTcctmg instructional matenals at each stage 
of their dci clopment The classroom teachers themseh es are par- 
ticularly responsible for providing information ns to pupil needs m 
local school communities and for scemg that practical and effective 
means are dev eloped for meeting these needs They are accorded 
the nght to make the final changes m the application of the courses 
of study to local classroom situations They are expected, however, 
to report to the production and the plannmg committees on such 
changes and on the success and failure of all umts and courses of 
study 

OUTCOMES OP COOPERATIVE PLANNING 
The essential features of a cooperative organization such as those 
suggested here should produce usable courses of study that are of 
direct value to individual teseber^ to pupils, and to the school sys- 
tem as a whole ^Vhen such a plan has been m operation for several 
years, so that it has evolved beyond the expenmental stage and so 
that the organization is definitely suited to local needs, several con 
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conutant outcomes are to be ei^iectcd along with the development of 
supenor curriculum materials and procedures Among these should 
be noted 

1 A continuous reconstruction of the cumculuni m accordance with a 
progressive discovery sad understanding of pupil and community needs with 
a consequent better placement of units and courses 

2 A contmuous in service growth and trainmg of all teaching and admmis- 
iraUve personnel which results m, a greatcc appreciation of the need for more 
suitable materials and procedures 

3 A more adequate consideration of all divisions and scnnccs of the entire 
school system in relation to one another, thus promoting greater articulation 
and balance 

4 An eBective means of dsacovetiDg and capitaluing the abilities of the 
teaching staff which stimulates them to put forth their beat efforts 

5 A higher professionaluation of all personnel through closer cooperation 
and understanding of the various pomls of view of admuiislTBlors and teachers 

6 A greater democratitation of the achool aystem through a wider partici 
pation in and a sharing of leapon^lhlies for the development of the instruc- 
tional program 

7 Systematic opportumtiea for the wider diascmination of promising 
practices m classroom instruction 

8 Through cooperative planning mvolviDg community agencies promotion 
of a better understanding of the schools on the part of the community and a 
better understanding of the community by school personnel 

The realization of such outcomes, obviously, is dependent upon 
the educational leaderehip of responsible administratit e personnel 
and upon the wholehearted participation of teachers and com- 
munity agencies The time that is required of teachers in such a 
program of revision is enormous and should be scheduled as a part 
of their regular teaching load The dilHculties and obstacles of 
cumculum revision, which are seemingly insurmountable from the 
pomt of view of the expert working alone, may be attacked success- 
fully by school systems that are willmg to trust and u^e democratic 
procedures mvolviug the human resources of the schools and of the 
community 


SUMMARY 

The junior high school program ot studies has been evolving 
since the hegunmig o! the junior high school movement In gen- 
eral, trends are in the duection ot courses of study that are mtended 
to meet the vital educational needa of pupils of jumor high school 

cSitmiTortl'^’l''"' “> to social and economic 

conditions of the local comimmity More speciEcally, trends are 
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tOR-ord longer class periods, core courses, or core curriculums that 
arc more appropriate for pupils today. Increasing attention is 
being given to certain neivcr services, such as guidance, extraclass 
actintics, provisions for instructional adjustments in accordance 
with individual differences, and provisions for the education of 
avecptional children. 

Successful efforts to revise programs of studies point incrcasmgly 
toward the u«e of coopcrativ'c plans involving the best efforts of 
teachers, administrators, and community agencies as the best of 
a\ ailablc means for this purposc- 

Cooperativ c revisions tend to produce more suitable materials 
and procedures, promote the professional growth of teachers and 
administrators, create better working relationships among all school 
personnel, and interpret the school to the community and the com- 
munity to the school. Cooperative planning (or instructional needs 
is a democratic procedure that provides for “the progress of all, 
through all, under the leadership of the wisest and the best.” 
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CHAPTER Mir 
TEACHER PLANNING 

T^Tjcn the junior-high-school teacher is gt\cn an assignment of 
fi\ e or possibly six different courts of Btud> to teach, mth decisions 
alroadj made as to the grade lc\cl, lime allotments, the required or 
clecll^ c status of the subjects, and the general relationships of each 
course to other courses m a cumculum, he is immediately confronted 
mth a number of problems that invobc many decisions and exten- 
sive planning Often the titles of courses arc onl> vaguely sugges- 
tive of desired outcomes or of the essential subject content In 
formulalmg objectives, in selecting subject materials and activities, 
and m cv aluating the outcomes of classroom activities, teachers must 
take into consideration the mtcrrclation of a w bole matru of factors 
involving pupil abilities, interests, and seeds, and factors affecting 
social welfare or soaal progress m general 

In school sj stems whore cooperative planning for instructional 
needs is being practiced, manj superior plans are produced, and 
much tune is saved for the individual teacher It must not be 
supposed, howev cr, that the cntical function of directing the learn- 
ing experiences of pupils can be accomplished m committees that 
are isolated from the groups themselves Irrespective of the ade- 
quacy or comprehensiveness of the work that may be done m 
teacher planning or production committees, there still remains the 
artful adaptation of the unit or the course of study to specific class- 
room situations Indeed, plannmg instructional activities is a basic 
aspect of every teacher's work 

Beginning teachers sometimes suppose that the expenenced 
teacher’s work has required very little planning because of the ease 
and smoothness with which class activities arc earned along 
Although it 13 true that expenenced teachers frequently find it 
unnecessary to wnte out detailed daily lesson plans, nevertheless 
even supenor teachers find it necessary to plan and prepare care- 
fully for each day’s activities Neither the instructional guide, the 
course of study, nor the modem textbook can relieve the teacher 
of the responsibility for careful pl anni ng To be sure, the textbook 
227 
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and the course-of-study outline we helpful aids, but these should 
be regarded as flexible blueprints or, at best, as directional maps 
that must be translated mto pupil eipenence The roost carefully 
laid general plans for classroom activities must mvanably yield to 
changmg conditions -mthm the dassroom oa these develop, for it is 
impossible to anticipate the ronumerahle unexpected and unfoiscen 
situations that arise under vaned classroom conditions Yet 
although It may be necessary to modify plans even radically, it is 
generally better to have a carefully prepared plan that may bo 
changed than it is to depend upon inspiration that may or may not 


grow out of immediate classroom situations 

Trends m tbe newer and more promising instructional practice^ 
emphasize the need for teacher planning and point the directions 
that these plana must take to keep pace with modern education 
The following list of trends or principles that are charactenstic of 
the newer instructional practices are adapted from a aununary of 
trends by William H Burton 


1 The aasigament-study recito-teet stereotype is bemg replaced by 
the concept ol functional learning, with emphasis upon the unit of experi- 
ence and the purposes of the learner 

2 The bases for the scope and sequence of cumeulum organization 
are to be found in the life functions of society and of the individual 
Increasingly, the core of the cumeulum is being stated in terms of desired 
expenences rather than in terms of required subject matter 

3 The study of special subject* a being lestncted to college prepara- 
tory, vocational, or special ability needs 

4 The planned ournculum and tbe planned course of study is to be 
preferred to tbe unplanned cumeulum 

5 Strictly prescribed grade standards ol achievement are being 
replaced with appropnate pupil grouping In the continuous progress pro- 
gram with instruction based upon rea^ess to learn 


6 Traditional assignments are being repbeed by the discovery, 
arousal and utilization of pupil purposes 

7 The study recitation procedure is being repbeed with a true 
‘ working period,” tbe actmtie* of which are detcnnincd by pupil partici- 
pation m pbnmng what to do as well as how to do it 

8 Vinety ol nnUrials and approaches to the solution of the same 
prohkin are needed to piimdo for individual ddterencea among pupils 

9 Incrcaamgly, the immediate outcomes o! elassroom activities are 
being stated in terms of personabty attnbutes 

W The proof ol learning IS in pnpd behavior, as measured by objective 

test* tuppbsncnt^ by observabonal records and reports 
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IJ Evaluation IS fl p-irt of znstniction 

12 The crucial teaching function is being interpreted as that of guid- 
ance, stimulation, and the encouragement of the learner m his owti processes 
of selecting purposes, organiring means, and evaluating outcomes. 

13 Tlie continuous progress program is being based upon a mde and 
intensive knowledge of individual pupil abilities and environmental 
conditions 

14 Tlic chief characteristic of current instructional practices is that 
they arc tentatu c, emergent, and experimental 

15 Increasing emphasis a being placed upon the development of posi- 
tive mental hj'gicnc and of emotional balance and tranquility, tlirough 
interacting guidance and instructional programs 

10 The most conspicuous departure in modem instructional practices 
IS the stimulation of crcativntj in the sense of creating something new, as 
distinguished from rediscovering mcamngs and relationships ‘ 

Ev cn a casual consideration of the foregoing hst of trends should 
make It apparent that classroom acUvntica cannot bo predetermined 
for the teacher and that perhaps the most essential port of the teach- 
er’s work 13 planning an effective instniclional program that is clearly 
adapted to social and pupil needs Based upon an adequate con- 
sideration of indiv'idual and societal needs, teacher planning must 
follow three essential steps (1) that of formulating suitable attain- 
able goals or objectives, (2) that of selecting appropriate matenals 
and activities, and (3) that of developing and using effective 
appraisal instruments 

FORMULATIKG OBJECTIVES 

The two essential uUimates of education, the development of 
personality and institutional progress, must be considered points of 
reference or entena for the selection of all mtermcdiate and immedi- 
ate objectives This means that the objectives of education must 
first be translated into teacher purposes and that there must be 
achieved an identity between teacher purposes and pupil purposes 
The reinterpretation of educational objectives m terms of teacher 
purposes that are or may be made acceptable as pupil purposes 
becomes the first and most important step in teacher plannmg 
The implications of this approach to instructional planning are 

» Adapted from Burton Wiluam H , A Summary and Implications of 
Newer Trends ’ m ‘ Newer Instructional Practices of Promise Twelfth Year 
book pp 1-21 National Education Aasociatjon Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, Washington D C , 1939 
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many In the first place, it is unpUed that teachers are famdiar 
•with the current social scene, that they are aware oi social imperiec- 
tions and needs, and that they are familiar with democratic proce- 
dures through which remedial or developmental steps may bo taken 
Some of the factors related to social or institutional progress are 
suggested m Chap IV In the second place, there is the implication 
that teachers are mliinately familiar with the 150 or more pupus 
who are assigned to their respective claves Such a famibanty is 
presumed to include a broad knowledge of the pupils themselves in 
relation to the varied background factore that are influential in the 
total learning situation Such factors are discussed m more detail 
m Chaps II, 111, and 'V Thera is implied further a willmgness on 
the part of teachers to formulate objecti\es for their courses m 
tetma of petaonahty attnbutes that may be devdoped through pupil 


expenences 

The inabihly or the unwillmgness of many teachers to accept the 
challenge of this newer point of view m education is perhaps one 
of the most promment sources of confusion in education today 
Adherence to the traditional emphasis upon subject-matter mastery 
m patterns that are logically comprehensive and academically 
approved conflict with present efforts to reorgamze the secondary- 
school curriculum so that it will meet the needs of pupils and of 
society The crucial diatmction between the two points of view is 
to be found m the acceptance of objectives to be attamed The 
most important traditional goal of education was the acquisition of 
subject matter Without m inimizing the importance of subject 
mattet, current interpretations consider subject materials as means 
rather than as ends in themselves Under an educational philoso- 
phy that interprets subject-matter mastery as the most important 
educational goal there is neither need nor justification for the junior 
high school as a separate division of education Under the modem 
approach, the jumor high school program of studies should be 
leorganiied and expanded so as to provide more adequately the 
kind of expenences that will result in the development of pupil 
personalities and hence in social progress 

Personality Goals —When the objectwes of general education, 
and particularly the objectnea of junior high-school education, 
sene as the guiding pnnaplea for the {ormulation of immediate 
objectives for specific courses of atudj, these may be stated in 
terms of pc^^Uty attnbutes that logically lead to the ultimate 
objectn cs of education 
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A note of cauUon, howc\er, should bo introduced into tlus seem- 
ing!) simple task of planning The development of personality is a 
procedure that is not clearly understood, even by experts, and sucJi 
cxpcnmcntal c^^dcncQ as is a\ailablc on the development of per- 
sonality suggests that logical subject-matter relationships are inade- 
quate bases for the organization of a program directed to (his end 
That is, much experimental c\ idcnce is needed before teachers are 
justified in assuming that specific selected subject mateisals wall 
actually lead to the development of desired personality traits, 
including various attitudes, understandings, and appreciations A 
relevant historical example is to be found in the formerly wide- 
spread belief that certain of the more diCcult school subjects, such 
as mathematics and Latin, were particularly cfiicacious m develop- 
ing the reasoning powers and the intellect generally Because of 
the nature of these subjects and because of the difficulties that pupils 
cxpcncnccd m mastering them, it seemed logical to suppose that 
they would contnbutc highly to the development of genera! mtel- 
Icctual ability However, after crucial cxpcnmcnlal evidence bad 
been produced refuting this assumption, mental discipline could no 
longer be stated as a residual outcome that is mtnnsic m the subjects 
themselves 

An analysis of the personality objectives currently claimed for 
many traditional subject fields suggests that these have been 
formulated on the basis of logic, often with too httle reference to 
available experimental data Teachers should be particularly 
critical of claims that arc advanced for certam subject fields, 
especially tho«e rclatmg to tlic development of moral and ethical 
character traits, of esthetic understandings and appreciations, and 
of qualities of citizenship and social responsibility The emphasis 
that the modem curriculum movement places upon subject matenals 
as means raises anew the old problem of the transfer of training 
for, apart from the immediate or remote usefulness of subject 
materials to pupils, their contribution to instmction must he in their 
transfer values Considerable care must therefore be exercised m 
formulatmg objectives m terms of personality attributes when such 
values arc assumed to arise from the mtnnsic nature of the matenals 
rather than from direct functional apphcations In the selection of 
objectives, teachers should use such e^enmental evidence as may 
be available and should cntically and logically analyze proposed 
matenals and activities from the point of view of their probable 
contnbution to such objectives 
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Interrelationsliips — Another general factor that needs to be con- 
sidered in the selection o! objectives is the relationship that neces- 
saniy exists among various units and courses The sequence of 
units and of courses m a cumculum should be so planned that 
pupil cxpcncnces that are gained m one unit will lead to the next m 
a senes of steps toward the general objectives of education This, 
howe%er, is a someahat ideal condition, seldom found in regular 
cisssroom procedures. Screral units or pupil eugienences may 
contnbute to the same educational objectives, and although a 
certam objective ma> be considered largely within the particular 
pro\ ince of one umt, course, or subject, modem emphasis is upon the 
interrelation of courses and the overlapping of objectives Thus, 
for example, a jumor high school maj offer a specific umt on safety 
cducaUon, which is required all pupils, but teachers m other 
cour'ca must share the responsibility for teaching safety m related 
fields Special cour^ in physical education, mdustnal arts, and 
general science arc particularly responsible for developing tbe 
toowledge and attitudes that are ne^ed for the safety of pupils 
Similarl), Ihwughout the entire program of studies, many umts 
and many courses maj contribute to the same educational objec- 
tives Such interrelationships between umts and courses emphasize 
the importance to teachers of knowing the prenoua and present 
cxpcncnces of pupils m other courses and of makmg appropriate 
recognition of these relationships m detenmmng the objectives of a 
new unit or course 


Differentiated Objectives —The tndiv'idual differences among 
pupils arc BO great and eo v aried that differentiated objectii es must 
be formulated for individual pupils and for Email groups of pupils 
wiilun the larger class, h o ecbool wide plan of homogeneous group- 
ing can classify pupils eo finely that each class group will have the 
Faroe or ncatlj the same individual developmental needs, and hence 
cli«xn>oin teachers must formulate differentiated objectives for 
Ihom ^iliough this procedure definitely complicates the responsi- 
bditi« of the individual classroom teacher, it i-s apparently the only 
P« iblc way of attemptmg to provide appropriate experiences for 
all pupiU It must be remembered that it is the mdividual pupil 
«Uo learns and not the class croup aa a u:holc H-hcn, 

of pupils in a class arc unable to 

[^1 1 oHcrcd, their time haa been wated, the 

^ In 

e taxpajers* money has been wasted. Eirm- 
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larlj, when a email percentage of pupils have been onij partially 
challenged through the classroom situations provnded, their failure 
to dev elop in proportion to their abilities is a direct rcsponsibihty 
of the Icacbcre 

After tentative goals have been selected, it is often dcsuable to 
administer a pretest or a senes of pretests to the class as a whole 
in order to discover more specifically the status of pupds with 
respect to the objectives under consideration Frequently the 
results of such pretests suggest a need for further modifjmg the 
objectives so that these may more nearly represent suitable or 
attainable pupil goals. 

SELECnWG JfATERIALS AND ACTTVinES 

A second aspect of the planning that is required of teachers who 
arc engaged m directing the Icarmng cxpenences of pupils mv olv es 
a consideration of the mediums of such leammg expcnencea 
Teachers must assume the major responsibility for planning, 
selecting, and organizing the subject content as w ell as the teaching 
procedures and the activities m which pupils arc to engage Such 
planning must take into account cert^ limitations, rcstnctions, 
and responsibilities as ma> be opcrativ c m the local school situation 

Limitations — Practical limitations of time and space, equip* 
roent, and of matenats available necessarily influence the nature 
of the plans for specific courses Such limitations need not prove a 
eenous obstacle to providing desirable experiences, but thej must 
be recognized os limitations that challenge the imtiative and the 
resourcefulness of the teacher Thus the time that is allotted for a 
given unit of work may appear inadequate for a given group of 
pupils, but often through the proper use of more effectiv e techniques 
and aids to instruction, the planned objectives may be reahzed 
in the time allotted It is seldom possible for teachers to hav e all 
the space needed for pupil activities, but under the inspiration of a 
creative teacher, improvised arrangements may more than com 
pensatc for the lack of supposedly ideal space conditions Agam 
it must be emphasized that it is pupil expenences and pupil growth 
with which teachers are pnmanly concerned On the average, the 
pupils themselves will not experience ideal conditions outside the 
classroom, and the development of pupil imtiative and resourceful 
ness as a by product of some more central objective may prove as 
worth while as the ongmal goal Limitations of space, equipment, 
and matenals seriously handicap the realization of certam goals, 
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teacher knorrs even the names o! pupils who are to bo enrolled m hu 
courses, but the major adaptations of the course to individual pupil 
needs must be made after class rolls are available As soon as clo^ 
enrollments are known, the teacher should study carefully tho 
records contamed in the cumulative folder for each pupil and 
should attempt to eystematize and interpret these data in terms of 
developmental needs that may he met through the specific subiect 
or field that is assigned to the teacher When the data of the 
cumulative folder are inadequate, teachers may supplement them 
through the use of the most suitable means of collecting the kmd of 
data needed Selected methods of collecting pupil data are dis- 
cussed in Chap V Some of the factors about pupils that affect 
teacher plannmg include a knowledge of special mtercsts and 
achievements) hobbies, health, home conditions and relationships, 
physical and sensory handicaps, records of accomplishments in 
previous courses, and, in short, all the data of the complete cumula- 
tive record that are found to have a direct influence upon the expen- 
encea planned foe each individual pupil Not only should these 
data determine the nature of the cxpcnences planned but they 
should provide the cues that point toward effective motivational 
devices and other suitable classroom procedures It is relatively 
womatenal what subject matter teachers think pupils ought to 
learn or ought to know, when this is delenmned apart from a knowl- 


edge of the individual pupils themselves Perhaps the greatest 
weakness that may be observed in teacher plans is to be found m the 
failure to take mto consideration the developmental status and the 
personal and social expenential needs of pupils 

Mulbple ObjechTes and Differentiated Plans— The foregomg 
discussion should make it clear that teacher purposes cannot be the 
same for aU pupils and that no one objective can be adequate for 
all the work of a given iimt or course of study, even for a smgle pupil 
It should be obvious, too, that multiple objectives and differentiated 
objectives require differentiated plans and the organization of 
differentiated umts, materials, and activities 

In general, current provisions for meetmg mdividual differences 
lend to foUow three complementary plans Special classes are bemg 
provided for the extreme deviates, the so-called “exceptional” 
riiiiri detailed discussion of provisions for exceptional 

relativplv J, (bfferences is that of classifying pupils into 

relatively homogeneous groupa m accoidance with their present 
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status and educational needs, on the basis of some such entena as 
suggested in Chap V The administrate c classification of pupils 
so ns to reduce the extreme hctcrogcncitj found in the grades of the 
junior high school cannot create tnilj homogeneous groups E\en 
^hen exceptional children arc eared for m special classes and i^hcn 
rclatu cl> homogeneous groups ore formed, there is ob\ lous need for 
the third proxTSion for meeting indindual differences through 
differentiated instruction m regular classes 

Becau*^ of the \ erj nature of the problem of plannmg classroom 
instruction, no specific set of rules can be laid doivn The major 
aspects of both the planning and the teaching are ncccssanlj an 
c.xprc«v‘>ion of the creativ cne^s, the ingcnuitj , and the resourcefulness 
of the classroom teacher In general, howc^ er, after the objcctiv cs 
haN c been formulated, the next step is to select specific •subject mate- 
rials for the units that arc to be u‘M?d and at the same time to 


determine suitable teaching procedures and pupil actmtics. Choos- 
ing the subject materials inioKes a determination of what is to be 
learned, from the point of mcw first of the "minimum essentials" 
for all pupils m the class This means a careful 'election of the 
facts, principles, locabulary, dates, names, places proccs'ses, 
mechanisms, 8truclurc«, forms, attitudes, undci^tandings, and 
appreciations ns these or other aspects of the situation are related 
to some life problem that senes to unifj the unit of work The 
second point of new in choosing what is to be learned involves a 
consideration of differentiated objectives and the selection of corre- 
sjxindmg materials and procedures The differentiated umts thus 
formed maj be divndcd into daily lesson plans to centralize attention 
Upon a specific experience or aspect of the umt On t e w o e, 
dailj lesson plans tend to be more effccliv e when thej are developed 
the day before thej arc needed , 

From the functional point of new, the logical 
sequence of subject matcnals, as these arc 
m traditional textbooks, should be rcoi^anized m . 

the need, of pupils, and then nuch matoml, should be ^ 
.nsofnr an they eontnbutc to needed pupd «penences It m^t^ 
recosn.scd thit there aremanj 

lions Many valuable experiences may be had ^ t 

soeral e^neLca, -nTpulaUreeap^ne. and^anou^^^^^^^ 

may result from participation in ncanotisly 

activities Other valuable Etpcnences ^ , ^bits 

through motion pieturea, the radio, or through special 
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Reading and Btudying printed matennli i3 n neces.wy form of 
acquiring expenencea but it 13 not the onlj racana that rnaj be 
used £ot learning Vancty m the use of matcnals and activities 

adds zest and meaning to the learning situation 

The matcnals for a unit should not be considered apart from the 
associated actmliea of the class When the objcctiv cs include the 
development of altitudes and appreciations, for example, the actual 
subject materials being studied ma> contribute less than lUc atti- 
tudes and appreciations of teacber and pupils, if oppropnatc proii- 
Bions are made for the expression of such attitudes and appreciations 
m the total classroom situation 6imilarl>, nhen the objcclncs 
include the development of study habits and skills, the nature of 
the activities m which pupils learn and appreciate such habits and 
skills often prove to be the crucial factors, rather than tho memoriza- 
tion of underlying precepts 

Types of Plans — Out of all the available instructional plans that 
may be used m a given class, the teacher must determine the ones 
that are most suitable for tho particular needs of each class Wicn 
either the instructional unit or the experiential unit is used as a basis 
for selecting materials and activities of the class, consideration 
should bo given to the form m wlueh units arc administered and to 
the frequency with which they are used throughout the semester 
Several types of plans are suitable toe unit assignments Prominent 

among these are the Dalton and the W uinctka plans and innumer- 
able variations of the problem, project, or contract plans For 
greatest effectiveness the Dolton and the Wlnnctka plans should be 
adopted throughout the entire ecbool This, of course, is a condi- 
tion over which the teacher has no control Variations of the prob- 
lem project and contract plans may be adopted by individual 
classroom teachera even when they are not used systematically by 
other teachers In general all the procedures that are charactcnzcd 
by the unit assignment are intended to provide for indi\ndunl pupil 
growth through self-directed activities under the guidance of tho 
teacher More speciffo purposes that may be reahzed throu^ these 
procedures mclude the following 

1 ToTOBthenuateijoI ninumim EBentuI, by all pupils 
, 1 ° “''‘‘“y •“ "sxgmia probltmalic a tualions 

3 Id develop an undentaodme and uas ot aUpa la pioHam anlviaE 

4, in mot Tate leainmg threueh pmot eal ckasrootn aot.vil ca 
6 TodevelyaoUrelinnee rospona biUty and iniluitivo by pnplla 

6 lo provida opportumt ea for creativa aell-express on 
3 To promote an apprtomltea of tha valne ol oooporativo grenp .ntetpnso 
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Sometimes mcxpcncnced teachers make inappropriate and 
unsuccessful applications of these techniques to their classrooms 
It sliould be remembered that contract plans calhng for the mastery 
of so-called “mimmum essentials’* for all pupils create an exceed 
ingl> diflicult practical problem of definition when the mdindual 
differences of pupils arc taken into consideration Too frequently 
contract plans prov idc only for time vanations in the completion 
of contracts and fail to provide differentiated assignments in accord 
asco mth the ceed9 of pupils la considering (he long time phn 
ning for the semester, the mistake is frequently made of attempting 
to cast all instructional matcnals into problem form Not uneom 
monlj, too, little attention is given to the sequence of unit expen 
ences espcciall> when comparativ cly unrelated problems are grouped 
together In their ov ercnthusiasm for the problem method teach 
ere arc sometimes guilty of makmg problems unnecessarily difficult, 
of confuting activity mlh meaningful learning and of allomng 
pupils to base conclusions upon insufficient data or upon faulty 
reasoning In the use of the problem method, it is highl> important 
that teachers assign or assist pupils m scicetmg on)> those problems 
upon which it is possible to secure adequate data that are of such a 
nature that they may be readily interpreted by pupils m their 
present level of maturity In the evaluation of pupil progress it is 
bkewise important that appropnatc weight be given to project 
activnties as only one aspect of development These considerations 
should m no way be interpreted as mvahdatmg the general value 
of plans of this tj'pe, rather, thej should emphasise the importance 
of carefully choosing plans that arc appropriate and suitable to the 
needs of the particular classroom situation 

It has already been pointed out that when problem or project 
methods are used, teachers should be responsible for gmdmg pupils 
in the selection of suitable projects An effective means for 
guidance of this kind is through cooperative teacher pupil planning 
Such a joint enterprise encourages the establishment of an identity 
between teacher purposes and pupil purposes and encourages the 
selection of problems or projects that are mterestmg chal 

lengmg, feasible, and of evident worth Struck* lists the foregomg 
characteristics as criteria for project selection 

Plannmg for the use of problem or contract methods mv olves a 
concise statement of the scope and limitationa of each umt, a clear 
*Stbdck,F Theodoee Creatuft Teadnng p 317, John Wiley A. Sons Inc, 
Kew York, 1938 
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Etatcment o! objectives or purposes, a study of the mate^ ni^ed 
toscther vnth thar sources and avaHabdity, and a careful considera- 
tion of the relation of the project to the total work of the cou^ 
The success of these methods depends in large measure upon the 
enthusiastic acceptance of the problem or project by pupils, up™ 
pupil understanding and acceptance of the purposes that are to be 
accomph-hed, and upon the guidance that is pven by teachers (1) 
m collecting, recallmg, and applying data relevant to the solution 
of the problem, (2) in formulating defensible conclusions which are 
subject to verification, and (3) m pomting out the impUcations and 
relationships of the concltisions 

Types of Procedures — In order to plan the wotL of a class effec- 
tively, teachers need to be familiar with the advantages, weaknesses, 
most appropriate applications of all teaching procedures and 
techniques In every field of human relations, there have been 
developed effective or artful devices and procedures that encourage 
the realization of desired results and serve as controls o\ er personal 
conduct and social mtercourse Salesmen learn how to approach 
customers, how and when to talk, and when to take an order 
Attorneys devebp successful court room mannerisms and procedures 
that m large measure eontnbute to their success The experienced 
hostess knows just the n^t thing to eay at the ngbt tune to make 
her guests feel at ease and comfortable 

leading and guiding the activities of pupils in classrooms in like 
mann er require the use of a wide variety of artful devices and 
procedures These are mtended to create wholesome working 
rdationships among pupils and between pupils the teacher, and 
they are mtended to stimulate pupil interest and, m general, to 
promote the effectiveness of the total teaching situation. There are 
times when the teacher must use the lecture method to interpret 
obscure materials through some appropriate example or expenence, 
to give mfonnation not readily avmlable to pupils, to supplement 
contnbuUcras bj pupils, to arouse interest, to mtroduce new topics, 
orto ^immanretheworkofaumt Sometimes the lecture method 
used m connection with demonstrations or with visual 
pr^tsliOTs tlirougli objecUve aids, sueb zs motion pictuM, 
“’1“^ Conditions may djoanae when old- 
^ -eeded to fia nocesaary knowledge, to establish 
“d^rfeetnecessaryskins -^pJogvei^ of the 

SI of qoodionii and mak- 

uig assignmenu are procedums that require eiefd p^.ng 
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Closcli related to all specific teaching procedures is an cxtensi>e 
and appropriate u^c of objectnc aids and other teaching aids such 
as work books, hand books, and special equipment Careful con- 
Ktdention mu«t hkcm«c be gucn to the so-called "motuational" 
techniques The manner m which prcMcwg are presented often 
determines the success or failure of an entire unit of T\ork New 
interests must bo aroused through whatever devices are needed. 
Pupils are most interested m areas m which thej have the greatest 
amount of information or m those in which thej hav e had the most 
ntal cTpenenccs Jn presenting ncir matcnals, it thus becomes a 
verj essential function of the teacher to create satisf^mg initial 
expcncnccs and to present a sufficient amount of information to 
arou«G cuno'itj and new interests In this procedure, the use of 
dramatic incidents m the classroom often prov cs cfTcctiv e The most 
basic motiv ational devices, how cv cr, appeal to existing interests and 
to the personal wants and needs of pupils ^\^lDn instructional 
materials have been propcrlj selected, thej bear a direct relation 
to the basic w ants of pupils It is the teacher's function in planning 
to discover cfToctivo wajs of pointing out the rclationsbps and 
applications of selected subject materials so that pupils wdl under- 
stand how the<o maj be used to further the realization of their own 
felt needs and purposes All classroom learning should be meaning- 
ful, and insofar os is possible it should possess an immediate func 
tional \ alue ^^’hcn functional v alucs are delaj ed, as m the case of 
certain coUege-preparatorj subjects, teachers should take particular 
care to point out or interpret reasons for their present study 

An important senes of socialized classroom procedures that is 
bemg widely used in junior high schools may be grouped together 
under the heading “discussion procedures ” The more commonly 
used types include the sj mposium, the forum the round table, the 
conference, the panel, and the debate All these procedures have 
many elements in common, but each has a distinct contnbution to 
make for certain classroom situations Effectiv e plannmg implies 
that teachers are familiar with the advantages of each procedure and 
with the specific purposes that may best be serv ed through its use 
Some of the more important purposes that are served through all 
these Bociabzed-discussion procedures include the following (1) 
to promote pupil mterests and participation in classroom activities, 

(2) to exchange mformation and ideas after reading studying and 
experiencing m relevant areas, (3) to plan unit assignments and 
group activities, (4) to analyze and synthesize conflictmg points of 
view, (5) to cUnfy applications of facts and principles, (6) to 
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promote the ability of pupils to carry on mlercstmg and intelligent 
conversations and discussions of important topics, (7) to 
fair mmdedness and respect for the opinion of others, and (8) to 
develop the abihly to use and to appreciate democratic procedure 
Inexpenenced teachers sometimes fail to secure the best resulte 
TTith various discussion methods, because they are unfamiliar with 
the special techmques of conducting panels, forums, and round- 
table discussions, and hence they fail to guard against certain situa- 
tions that should be avoided Unless socialized discussions are 
carefully planned and conducted, frequent digressions are likely to 
ensue and lead to confusion Because of the differences among 
pupils, both m knowledge and m willmgncss to enter into discus- 
sions, certam pupils are likely to dominate the situation Because 
of the informality of these procedures, teachers too often fail to 
assure the previous preparation of pupils for participation, and the 
discussions thus tend to become bonng and perfunctorj Highly 
desirable outcomes may be ensured, however, when pupils under- 
stand the reasons for the discussions, when thej hav e been given 
ample opportumty to acquire factual backgrounds, when all pupils 
not only are given an opportumty but are encouraged to participate, 
and when there is an adequate summanzation of the discussion 
The varied aspects of plannmg that have been mentioned in the 
precedmg discussion of materials and activities should serve princi- 
pally to emphasize certain areas m which mtensive and systematic 
teacher preparation is needed. Many successful teachers find it 
highly profitable to maintam a personal file or a collection of source 
materials and of teachmg procedures with a systematic notation of 
the classroom conditions under which these have proved most effec- 
tive Such files of materials and procedures prove an mvaluable aid 
m p lannin g instructional programs Beginning teachers and 
teachers m training mi^t well begin the organization and develop- 
ment of their own files of materials and procedures 


DEVELOPIHG APPRAISALS 

Another part of mstnictional planning is that of determmmg 
appropnate appraisal techmques There are two ^cntial aspects 
of apprai^l that must be recogmzcd m planning The first has to 
^with the appraisal of pupil progress toward selected objectives 
This IS, of co^, at the heart of aU instructional planning Various 
evaluating pupil progress are discussed 
^ ^ emphasized here, however, that the 

means that are used m appraising pupil progress should be deter- 
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mined at the time the basic plans for tbc unit or course of study are 
made. Not infrequently, careless or incfBcicnt teachers wait until 
the time arrives for periodic reports on pupil progress before plan- 
ning examinations or appraisal devices. Although hurriedly con- 
structed tests and appraisals purport to iucld satisfactor>’ evidence 
of pupil growth, too often they are only partially reliable measures of 
subject achievement alone. Superior teachers find it highly desir- 
able to plan and to develop methods of appraisal along with the 
construction of unit outlines. When changes are made in objectives, 
materials, oractiintics, it is, of course, necessary to make correspond- 
ing changes in evaluation instruments. 

The second aspect of determining methods of appraisal involves 
the evaluation of the instructional plan itself. In general, the cflec- 
tivcncss of classroom procedures and activities may be judged by 
the progress of pupils. Educational science demands more anal}^!- 
cal, objective evidence of the value of specific activities that lead to 
desired educational objectives. Educational progress depends in 
large measure upon the cumulative contributions that arc made by 
teachers from careful evaluations of plans that have been used under 
varying cla.«sroom conditions. Furthermore, an essential part of the 
professional gron*th of teachers is dependent upon continuous 
critical self-appraisals of their classroom procedures. Determining 
criteria for the ei’aluation of units or other tj’pes of instructional 
plans thus becomes an essential part of planning. 

"When a systematic plan for observing and recording classroom 
activities is used, such records contribute to an easy summariza- 
tion and interpretation of the value of the total procedures upon the 
completion of the unit. The ideal evaluations of teacher plans 
would be through a carefully controlled experimental situation that 
would yield reliable data with respect to the effectiveness of the 
total classroom procedure as a means of furthering pupil progress 
toward the objectives of the class. Obviously this is not always 
possible under the practical conditions that must be met in most 
junior high schools. Nevertheless, through careful and adequate 
planning, teachers can improve themselves professionally, increase 
the effectiveness of their classroom work, and collect reports and 
evaluations on classroom procedures and activities that may prove 
highly valuable to other teachers through cooperative planning. 

SUMMARY 

Trends in the reorganization of secondary education and par- 
ticularly in the development of newer instructional practices place 
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increasing importance upon the nsponsibility of the teacher in 
planning the work of ha courses In general, there arc three pnnci 
pal phases of teacher planning formulating objectives, selecting 
materials and activities, and developmg appraaal devices For the 
purposes of analysis these aspects of plannmg may be considered 
separately, but it must be remembered that the final result must bo 
a umfied plan embodying all three aspects 

In formulatmg objectives, the starting pomt should be with the 
general objectives of education, and the result should be a reinter 
pretation of these objectives in terms of appropriate and suitable 
purposes that may become accepted pupil goals Various factors 
need to be taken into consideration m formulatmg specific objectives 
of umts or courses Noteworthy are the reasonableness of person 
ahty goals that are selected, the mterrelationships that exist among 
units CQuraea and exttaclaas activities and the nature and extent of 
individual differences among pupils which demand differentiated 
objectives 

In selectmg materials and activities the essential criterion 
should be their relevancy as means for achieving objectives Cer- 
tarn limitations restrictions and responsibihties that exist m the 
local school situation or that are embedded m the psychology of 
learning influence the teachei^s individual freedom in selecting 
materials and activities Smee objectives will have been formulated 
in accordance with the needs of mdividual pupils it follows that 
differentiated plannmg is required to provide suitable means for 
realizmg differentiated objectives Careful consideration must be 


given to the selection of suitable types of plans and types of pro- 
cedures that wiU create claasroom situations that in themselves 
lend to engender the desired pupil experiences 

Two aspects of plannmg ate reqmred m detormmmg suitable 
appraisal devices The first mvolves the measurement of pupil 
progress the second involves the evaluation of the teacher’s instruc 
tional planning Carefully planned and skillfully executed class- 
room procedures should result m many values for pupils and for 
teachers The successful teacher knows that to fad to plan is to 
plan to fail ^ 
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Development —Eifraclaas activiUes should be eiolved tn accord^ 
ance vnth the educational interests and needs of pupils and should 
contribute to the regular instructional program Insofar as the inter- 
ests and needs of pupils arc met through regular classes, there is 
little reason for de\ elopmg supplementary cxtraclass activ ities for 
them However, whene\ er there are interests and needs that are 
not bemg met through the regular instructional program, extraclass 
actmties may be developed, proxiding that there are a sufficient 
number of pupils who ne^ the specific expcncnccs of the acti\ ities 
and who can be mterested m them 

Because of the vanable conditions that exast m each jumor high 
school, there can be no formal delcnmnation of either the number 
or the kind of extraclass activities that should be developed m a 
particular school situation An activities program that ls success- 
ful and adequate for one school may prove totally inadequate or 
unsuitable for another The interests and needs of pupds must he 
carefully studied and interpreted in rdation to the regular program 
and general local conditions Each Mtwty that is selected and 
developed must serve a specific purpose, although some activities 
may serve several general purposes as well Thus the specific pur- 
pose of the student council is to provide for pupil participation in the 
administration of the school, but all the purpo«es suggested for 
Mrtraclass activities may be served to some degree through the 
council 


Frequently successful extraclass activities develop through 
interests aroused in regular classes Thus, for example, wild 
flower Audubon, firsVaid, dramatic, swimming, stamp clubs, 
and vanous departmental clubs have developed from interest 
created m regular classes Often, too, successfid extraclass activi- 
ties are patterned after popular adult activities and hobbies Thus 
interest m puhUcatiou clubs, aviation, boating sonal dancing and 
othM similar activities may grow out of commumty activities 
Extr^la^ activities ev olved in accordance with pupil interests 
and needs should enneh and eupplement the regular instructional 
prog^, they should widen pupil interests and contribute to the 
tw emotional stabihty and maturity, and 

they should provide extensive opportumties for developmg quaU 
tics necessary for democratic cooperation and leadership 

oefiwticB should be administered as 
admmister^ ^offroni \Vhen extraclass activities are 

admmistered a, a part of the total program, a closer interrelation- 
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ship of all acti\itic3 can bo achieaed, and there is thus provnded a 
stronger foundation for tho realization of desirable educational 
objcctncs 

Administering extraclass actuities as a part of the total program 
implies that thej arc to be scheduled as a part of the regular school 
da> Wien all cxtraclass activities arc scheduled for some special 
period of the daj , pupils from all grade le\ els maj take part in them 
without mtcmipting regular clas'fcs, the activities themselves attain 
a status of greater dignitj and importance, a wider pupil participa- 
tion IS secured, and facultj sponsors accept their responsibilities 
wholeheartcdh as a regular part of their teaching role 

If cxtraclass actintics arc to pro\nde worth while educational 
cxpcncncca, thej must be sponsored and directed bj an interested 
member of the facultj racult> supcran^ion of cxtraclass activities 
13 just as important as the supervision of regular instructional 
classes The sponsorship and direction of cxtraclass activities 
entail much work on the part of facultj members and such responsi- 
bilities should not be added to an aircadj heavy teaching load The 
time that IS required of teachers for this important work should be 
scheduled as a part of their teaching daj 

Participation — Eiiraclass aeimites tkould be parttctpaled tn by 
all pupiU on the 6(i«a of thetr particular interests and needs Certain 
cxtraclass activities, such as the assembly and the homeroom, are 
required of all pupils Certain other activities require special 
talents or special abilities Membership, for example, in publica- 
tion clubs and m certain departmental clubs should be restricted 
to pupils who show evidence of ability to contribute as well as to 
profit from such activntics Memberehip m activnties such as the 
student council and the student court usually is determined through 
a student-body election 

For the most part, however, membership in activity clubs should 
be elective on the part of the pupils themselves In considering 
this pnnciple, it is important to distinguish between pupil interests 
and pupil needs Pupils who are reticent about expressmg interests 
or joimng in activities or those who have a paucity of interests 
often need the benefits of extradass activities more than pupils 
with varied interests and strong imtiative In a properly orgamzed 
activities program the regular counseling staff of the school provides 
guidance in the choice of suitableextraclassactivitjes On the basis 
of such guidance which of course, should be earned on m coonera- 
tion with parents, pupils should be scheduled for at least one activity 
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Rcavis and Van Dyke divide cxtraclass activities into seven cate* 
goncs as follov.'s* 


Group I 

Group II. 
Group HI 
Group rV. 
Group V. 
Group VI. 

Gtx>up vn. 


Student government, school service, and honorary organi- 
zations 

Social, moral, leadership, and guidance clubs 
Departmental clubs 

Pubiicafion and joumafistie orgamzations 
Dramatic clubs, literary societies, and forensic activities 
Mnsieai organizations 
Special-interest clubs* 


Under these seven groups, Rcavis and Van Dyke present an 
extensive list of activities that are suitable for junior high schools 
Such classiflcations and lists arc \ aluablc m that they suggest activi- 
ties that may be suitable for a particular school, providing that 
they arc c\ oivcd and adapted to the local situation by pupils and 
faculty. 

The foliowing list includes roost of the extraclass actmties that 
arc comroonly found acceptable to junior-high-scbool pupils 


List or Ernuewss Acnvrnes ron Juvios Hion Scnoois 


I 

11 

III 

IV 


V 


VI 


lIoiDcrooin Activities 
Assembly programs 
Graduation exercises 

Organizstiooa for pupd participation in acbooi admimstration 

1 Council 

2 Court 

3 Tratne organizations 

a On grounds and to buOdiog 
b Oa streets and public tbowvgblarea 
Publication clubs 


1 Pupil handbooks j 

2 Newspaper , 

3 Semiannual j 


[ Cditonal club 
Art club 

Business-roanageinent club 
Photography cJub 
Typmg club 

, Mimeographing or pnntisg club 


School service clubs 

1 Clerical 

2 Cafeteria 

3 Objective aids 

4 Stagecraft 

5 Assembly 


1 pEAVis William C , and Van Dtkb, Geoboe E , “Nonathletic Extra- 
cumculum Activities,” Bulletin, 1933, No 17, National Survey of Secondary 
Education Monograph 26 pp 7^79, U S Office of Education, 1933 
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VII Character building clubs 

1 Junior Hi Y 

2 Boy scouts 

3 Girl scouts 

4 Camp-fire girls 

5 Girl reser; ea 

VIII Departmental clubs 

1 Music 

a. Band 

& Orchestra (regular) 
e Dance orchestra (swing band) 
d Chorus choir, glee club 
< lastrumental and vocal ensembles 

2 Phya cal education 

a Seasonal games 
tr Hiking 
e Dancing 
d Bicj cling 
e Swimming 
/ Tiret aid 
g Leaders 
K. Archery 
1 Boating 
3 Bozmg 

3 Saenee 

a Audubon 
i Chemical 
c. Wild flowers 
d Photography 
t Astronomy 
/ Badio 

4 Foreign language 

5 English 

o Dramatic 
6 Pubhe speakug 
e Writing 
d Reading 

6 History 

a Stamp 
6 Museum 

7 Industrial and household arts 

« 'lodel airplane 
l> tSoodwork 
c Cooking 
d S«Tring 


y jumor high ,Aool dl thc,o 
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an> one time The pnnciplcs that have been suggested for the 
organization of an actu itica program should be used to select activi- 
ties that arc sufiicicnt in number and broad enough in scope to 
provnde each pupil vnth an opportunity to serve the school, to par- 
ticipate in its administration, and to further his social development 
and his special interests 

The cxtraclass actmtics program should bo ev oinng functional, 
and dj namic Since pupil populations and pupil interests change 
continuously, the tipcs of activities and the procedures used m 
conducting them must likewise change 

The Homeroom — Onginally, the homeroom was organized 
pnmanlj to provnde a place to take attendance, to keep records, to 
distnbutc report cards and books, to make pupils' schedules, and to 
gi\ c admmistrativ c instructions to pupils In addition to the func- 
tion of canng for administrativ c routine, the homeroom serves other 
north-while purposes today It was pointed out m Chap V that 
in manj schools the homeroom is the center of the guidance pro- 
gram This 13 undoubtedly its most important function m tho 
modem junior high school Honever, another important function 
of tho homeroom is that of providing a basis for all student-body 
organizations Thus the homeroom group often serves os a umt 
for pupil participation in the administration of the school Through 
the homeroom, pupils Icam hon to organize into working groups, 
to elect officers, and to delegate authonty and responsibility 
Furthermore, by vvorking together cooperatively on school projects 
and problems such as pupil publications, assembly programs, and 
safetj , pupils Icam to study and solve their problems and to manage 
school affairs In like manner, the homeroom provides a convement 
base for discussing and promoting the work of the student council 
and the student court 

The Assembly — ^As an extraclass activity, the jumor high school 
assembly provides many educational values When its programs 
are effectively pl&aaed, the assemhiy s&rves as a strong mtegraiing 
medium for the entire instructional program Pageantry in which 
all departments of the school participate may be an outgrowth of 
regular classwork brought together as a umfied program through 
the assembly A regular class or an extraclass group may occasion- 
ally provide a program such as a fashion show, a one-act play, a 
dancing music, or science demonstration or a panel discussion on 
a question of general interest Such assembly programs not only 
furnish valuable educational expenence to the participants and 
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entertainment to the audience but also provide a means of interest- 
mg all pupils m various aspecte of the instructional program 

The assembly may have its greatest value when it is considered 
an activity of the pupils and for the pupils In such assembhes, 
pupils preside, share in planning the programs, and often present 
the programs themselves Pupil committees maj sec that the 
stage IS attractivelj prepared and the program efficiently managed 
Other committees direct the orderly passing of pupils to and from 
the auditonum, assist m the seating arrangement, supervise pupil 
conduct in the assembly, and extend courtesies to visitors and par 
ticipants Thm the pupils acqmre an attitude of pnde m their 
assemblies through doing their full share in makmg them worth 
while Bnnging all the pupils together for assemblies that are 
planned and managed in this way builds school morale by making 
each pupil feel that he is a part of a cooperatn e organization working 
for the good of all In large junior high schools, pupils are more 
effectively scrv ed through a greater number of special interest 
asscrabl} programs for small groups of pupils, with only occasional 
general assembhes 

Pupils need guidance and instruction for effecti\ c participation 
in the planmog and administration of assembly programs It is, of 
cour«e, desirable to keep programs on the highest possible le'vel of 
excellence Mamtammg high standards means that presiding 
officers and other pupil participants must be trained for their 
epcci&c duties and rcsponsibihties Furthermore, the greatest 
benefits to pupils grow out of leadership and service traimng gi\en 
by the faculty for pupil activities that are interesting and chal 
Icngmg to pupils 


Assembly programs afford an unusuallj fine opportumty for 
cooping audience courtesy There appears to be a widespread 
need for the development of audience courtesy for situations both 
Wit n and without the school Audience courtesy means courteous 
a Uon to the speaker or to the participants who arc presenting 
«ic program Small disturbances, such as talking, shuffling feet, 
Md inattention should be regarded as dLecourteaies to speakers and 
, Courtesy allitudcs and habits that arc 
beexle^^»'^'«il°^ school aasembly programs may readily 
f-xlubitin ° programs outside the school 

^ he ^ CT: to which the 
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Tho assembly may Bcr\c as the forum of the school for the dis- 
cussion of school problems Tho student council provides an 
opportunity for the discussion of problems by a group of pupil 
representntnes or delegates, whereas the assembly provides oppor- 
tunitj for the entire student bodj to discuss or to hear about school 
problems and actuities Thus, in the assembly, pupil candidates 
for office maj be presented and make their appeal for support, new 
officers may bo introduced and tell of their plans for service, and 
general acti\ ities and policies of the student body and school may bo 
presented and interpreted 

Assemblies should also pronde opportumdics for bringing before 
the school outside speakers and performers and for tho presentation 
of school programs to the community Occasions should not be 
overlooked to give pupils the experience of seeing and bearing dis- 
tinguished personalities m vanous departments of human endeavor 
Aside from the cultural, educational, or entertainment value that 
may result from such assemblies, there is also tho value of being 
host to a distinguished visitor, with tho attendant courtesies and 
considerations involved 

Many assembly programs may be presented to the commumty 
throughout the year In roost coramumtica a large number of these 
assemblies must be held in the cveungs so that adults may attend 
If the programs of such assemblies arc properly planned, they prove 
to be of high educational value through tho cTpenenecs provided 
the participants Pupils may be encouraged to work on the maxi- 
mal level of achievement m order to present enjoyable programs 
to their parents and adult fnends Good conduct, pnde m their 
school, and a workmanlike performance of their responsibilities on 
the part of pupils m carrying out an assembly of this type will 
contnbute imracasureably to the development of pupils and to a 
better public understanding and appreciation of the school 

Graduatioa Exercises — Dunng the past several years there has 
been a striking change in the nature of the graduation exercises 
provided m secondary schools Especially has this change been 
noticeable among the junior high schools The traditional type of 
exercise, including a long address by an outside speaker, stilted and 
sometimes faculty written salutatory and valedictory orations and 
tho ell -5 hi tc ropheej have largoh disapp (d Ii 

place a wide \ aneti ci vcreiscs have developed butasTytiii j 
no general agreement as to the best kind of graduation exercises 
for junior high schools Some schools believe that little emphasis 
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should be placed upon graduation exercises in the junior lugh school 
They regard the completion of the junior high-school ork as scarcely 
more important than other grade promotions In these schools, 
simple, bnef promotional exercises are held dunng the regular 
school hours These exercises are presented largely for the pupils, 
with httle attention to community interest 

In recent years, several large city school systems have been 
holding city-mde exercises for the graduates of all junior high 
schools Such exercises are held m a large central auditorium or m 
an open air theater The program usually consists of a brief, 
appropriate talk by a leading local school ofBcial, of orchestral and 
vocal music, and, frequently, pageantry furnished cooperatively by 
all the schools Such exercises are bnef, dignified, impres'uve and 
have proved popular and successful in many cities They ha\e 
the advantage of building a city-wide interest in and appreciation of 
an entire school system However, they do not offer as much oppor- 
tumty for reachmg adult members of the commumty or of mterest- 
mg community members m their local schools as arc offered by the 
mdmdual-school graduation exercises 

The growing recogmtioa of the importance of interpreting the 
schools to the pubUc is one factor causing modifications of gradua- 
tion exercises In many schools the graduation exercises ate used 
as an opportumty to mterpret the schools through demonstrations 
and exhibits of pupils’ work. The programs consist of pageants, 
dramatics, style shows, demonstrations of regular class activities, 
such as science, physical education, practical and fine arts, panel 
discussions on social problems, and demonstrations of extraclass 
activities, such as the student council or court m action An 
excellent discussion and various examples of these programs are 
presented by Fretwell * 


Properly planned and directed activity programs of f.bm type 
that are presented to the public are an essential part of the total 
MQOol program of all jumor high schools, primarily because of the 
Mucational experiences that they provide pupils and secondarily 
because of the interpretive value they possess for adults of the 
community Their importance is discussed further m Chap XVI 
uc programs reqmre thorougji and pamstakmg preparation and 
Swi ^ an outgrowth of the instructional program Manj 

Ecboou pro^e hgh^pEbty program, of this type du^g Amencar 
Edu^bon Week, Pobbe School, Week, open hon,e, or d^f 

ifirTw«i,op eU.,pp 375jf 
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evening meetings of parent-teacher organizations In this Tsay tho 
programs arc made an activity and a product of the entire school 
rather than of the graduating class The closing daj s of school are 
already difficult and complicated and do not appear to some schools 
as the most appropriate time for large-scale programs of pageantry 
and demonstrations of schoolnork rurthcrmorc, the real signifi- 
cance of graduation is often lost sight of in this type of graduation 
exercise, that is, pageants or demonstrations become the important 
part of the program, making graduation and the presentation of 
certificates of promotion in reality an anticlimax 

Many schools belie\ c that the graduation exercises should be bnef, 
simple, dignified, imprcssne, and beautiful For these junior high 
schools, graduation is perhaps the only formal occasion of the year 
The entire ceremony centers on the graduating class, and it is 
planned ob\nously in their honor It 13 their day and the oppor- 
tunity of the school to honor them for their loyalty and achievement 
Parents and friends of the graduates congratulate them and encour- 
age them in the next step of their education Many parents look 
forward to graduation day xnth pnde m the achievement of their 
children On the other hand, graduation exercises are regarded as 
an inappropnato time to confer individual awards or to provide 
for the display of individual talents The occasion itself is regarded 
as a symbol of democracy It is the group as a whole that the 
school IS hononng 

The exercises in these schools include wusic bj the school 
orchestra, choral singing by tho entire graduating class, a flag 
salute led by a student body oBicer, a bnel address by a capable 
adult speaker, and the presentation of certificates of promotion by 
the pnncipal Often the graduation exercise is the only occasion 
when the pnncipal presides over programs participated in by 
pupils By presiding at these exercises the pnncipal gives a note 
of official recogmtion and honor to tho class and to the occasion 
Care is exercised in the selection of a speaker for an address on an 
appropriate subject that will appeal to pupils and parents This 
type of graduation program has proved popular wth both parents 
and pupils It is simple, bnef, and democratic, and it centers 
attention upon the real purpose of the exercises, that is, upon tho 
graduation or promotion of the class 

When the many interesting worth while activitiea assoc/atoil 
with graduation are not included m the regular graduation oxt r- 
cises, they may be provided m special assemblies held during Ilia 
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last day ot school and attended largely by pupils and teachere 
Such activities frequently include the presentation of anai* to 
members ot the class, class playa, and class histones Some schools 
have found it desirable to provide tune for class social events with 

daticuig aM gam^ , ^ ^ . x. 

Organuabons for Pupil Participation in School Admimstrabonc 
Three types of organizations that provide for pupil participation 
m school administration are the student council, the student court, 
and the traffic organizations These student organizations are 
discussed m Chap XIV There are, of course, other activities 
that contribute to pupil participation in administration Fore- 
most among these are the homeroom, the assembly, publication 
activities, and school service clubs These are discussed separately, 
because they have other functions to perform m the extraclass 
actmtiea program 

Publication Clubs — ^Therc are three types of publications that 
are practical and valuable extraclass activities m many junior high 
schools These are the pupils' handbooks or onentation booklets, 
the weekly newspaper, and the semiannual Adverse criticisms 
have been directed against pupil pubhcations m jumor hi^ schools, 
particularly against the newspaper and the semiannual Some of 
these criticisms are justified becauscof the oiganualion and manage- 
ment of these actmtiea Some pubhcations ate vmtten and man- 
aged too largely by principals and teachers, some are produced by 
commercial printing companies, and some are financed in large 
measure by busmess people of the community through advertising 
that is httle more than a gift 

The soliciting of advertising for jumor hi^-echool publications is 
of Utile \ alue to pupils, and the advertising itself is usually regarded 
as of little or no value to businessmen The practice has been con 
demned by the businessmen of many communities and resulted 
m the discontinuance of school annuals m some school systems ‘ 

In many junior high schools, however, pupil pubhcations have 
been made effective educational projects that are conducted at a 
^onable cost to the pupils and to the taxpayers This has been 
done through a small subscription charge to pupils or through the 
BtudenUbody fee, balanced by a charge against school funds for a 
part of the cost of matcnals 

In BchooU wlierc pupil puWitahons have been made successful 
educational actmties, they have been the product of the pupils 

>IW p 305. 
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working under the guidance of teachers m the same manner as 
arc all other north-«hile educational projects The editorial 
work, the art ^\ork, the business management, the photog- 
raphj, the tj^ping, and the duplication, cither by muneograph or 
printing, ore earned out pupils themselves A large part of the 
u ork IS done m regular classes, the remainder is done m small infor- 
mal groups or clubs made up of pupils whose interests and abilities 
arc such that the\ can do the work well and profit from it Some 
schools ha\c found it advisable to orgamze six separate groups for 
each of the three pes of publications m order to prov ide sufficient 
and appropnate activity for a large number of pupils and m order 
to a^Old o\cractivity on the part of a few pupils Each editonal 
group frequently consists of an editor m chief and assistant editors, 
together wath one representative from each homeroom and a teacher 
of English as a sponsor The business management is usually 
handled in the same manner, with a teacher of business practice as 
sponsor The art, the typing, the mimeographing or printing and 
the photography clubs are usually small informal groups without 
homeroom representatives, sponsored by teachers with interest 
and ability in these directions Pupils for these clubs are chosen 
from the regular classes on the basis of their ability and interest m 
the particular activity Although pupil publications should be pro- 
ductions by pupils, nevertheless high editonal quality should be 
maintained through expert teacher guidance and direction Under 
such conditions, pupil publications furnish excellent opportunities 
for motivating and vitalizing regular instruction through practical 
and interesting expenences 

School Service Clubs — In the operation of the junior high 
school, there are many necessary services to be performed that can 
not be cared for entirely by the regularly employed personnel of the 
school 

The performance of some of these services by pupils not only 
aids the school but furnishes valuable pupil work expenence and 
develops ideals and habits of service to the school and hence to 
society Many of these services are performed by individual pupils 
without the formality of club orgamzations, in many cases, serv 
ice clubs are formed for a special type of school service These 
clubs should evolve from the needs of the school and therefore 
they should vary greatly m type and number in different schools 
Among the service clubs commonly found m junior high schools are 
the clencal, cafeteria, objective aids, stagecraft, and assembly 
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These dubs are usually small, ate frequently organized on an 
informal basis, and include pupils who have special ability and 
interest in the particular service Care should be exercised to see 
that pupils do not spend too much time m such service activities 
The work of these services should supplement pupil expenences 
rather than interfere vnth regular instrucUonnl programs 

The clerical group is usually the largest, since there is often 
greater need for services of this nature The office of the principal 
affords opportumties for pupils to help with fihng, mimeographing, 
receiving and distributing mail, keeping the faculty bulletin board 
up to date, ansv.enng the telephone, escorting guwts around the 
building, and serving as messengers m the building The attend- 
ance office likewise offers experiences of a dcncal nature Pupils 
may assist with the collection and classification of pupil absentee 
lists and help the attendance director in checking and compiling 
attendance data The usefulness of the school hbrary depends m 
no small degree upon the performance of many services by pupil 
groups Reshelving books, charging out books, mending and num- 
bermg books and other materials, keeping magazines and other 
materials in proper order are among the more common hbrary 
activities 


In the cafetena, service groups may assist the cashier, help 
serve foods, and help operate the lunch stand on the grounds 
Frequently these pupils are chosen from among those who need 
some financial assistance, and some compensation may be provided 
for their services 

The members of the objective-aids group assist m the care, 
distribution, and use of objective aids The stagecraft club assists 
in operating stage lighting and scenery during theatrical perform- 
ances The assembly group helps m preparing and decorating the 
auditonum, in arranging the assembly seating, and in ushering 
C^acter -buildup Clubs — The special character-building clubs 
Buita ® for junior high-school pupils mclude such orgamzations as 
umor \ Y, boy scouts, girl scouts, camp-fire girls, and girl reserves 
borne schools are organizing these groups as a part of their extra- 
c ass program, with the clubs meeting at school dunng the regular 
t ough the clubs are under the direction of the school and 
y teachers, the school avails itself of the technically 
BijpJi or^mzations in the community 'When 

activities ** frequently possible to integrate their 

e charactei buildmg efforts of teachers in regular 
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classes and to attend the influence of the school into many aspects 
of community life 

Departmental Clubs — There arc many worth-ivlule pupil 
nctl^^tlcs in the junior high school that cannot be furnished m the 
regular cla-sscs but that arc closely related to the various subject 
areas of instruction The*sc actmtics represent special interests 
and hobbies of pupils and frequently groiv out of the regular class- 
■nork. These activities are provided m most schools through 
cross-sectional clubs under the vanous subject departments of the 
school Some of the music actmtics such as band, orchestra, and 
chorus are in most respects regular class activ7tics but arc presented 
here as cxtraclass actmtics because they are cro«s sectional in 
nature and arc therefore usually scheduled as extraclass activities 
so that pupils from all grade levels may participate 

THE ADMimSTRATIOH OF EXTRACLASS ACTIVITIES 
Efficient methods of admimstcnng cxtraclass activities are just 
as important for the success of the program os they are for the suc- 
cess of the regular instructional program After appropnate 
activities have been selected for a local school situation, there 
remain two important problems of administration One is the 
financing of the program , the other is the direction and coordination 
of the particular activities themselves 

Financing Eitraclass Activities — Although m current practice 
cxtraclass activities are widely regarded ns an integral part of the 
total program, complete and adequate support is not usually pro- 
vided from regular school funds In many schools the cost for 
leadership and the basic cqiupmcnt for roost of the activities are 
furmshed from regular school funds, but uniforms, costumes, 
special equipment and materials, expenses for social ev ents costs of 
publications, and many other needs for an enriched extraclass pro- 
gram are provided by funds raised by the student body 

It IS likely that most commumties will contmue to finance 
extraclass activities, at least in part, from pupil contnbutions in 
the form of fees, admission charges, and subscriptions Indeed, 
in many schools, extraclass activities are being financed without 
placing a heavy burden either upon pupils or upon adults of the 
commumty Although the school should provide many superior 
programs of music, demonstrations, and exhibits of pupils' work 
without admission charge, many schools believe that there is still 
an opportumty to present pageantry and other dramatic programs 
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SrATEilENT or TtnCAL ReCZHTS AMD ExPENDirCTBES FOB EXTBACIABS 
AcrmriEs m One Juniob High School of 000 Pupils* 



Receipts from 

Activity or source 




Adults 

Pupils 

Total 


1 Three evenmg dances, $0 23 admission 

2 Three afternoon dances, SO 10 admission 
($0 05 with student-body card) 

$ 57 00 

$ 77 25 

1 $131 25 


. S 3^1 50 

34 50 

3 Pageant, two evening performances, aver- 


1 


age admission, SO 20 

95 00 

36 40 

131 40 

4 Dramatics night, average admission, $0 20 

5 Semiannual SO 35 with student-body card 

42 00 

13 SO 

55 80 

to tho«e who purchase m advance of publi- 
cation SO 50 to others 




C Student-body cards, SO 25 




7 Sale ot eott clnnks (evening dances) 

8 Candy sales and other receipts from miscel- 


28 70 

28 70 

laneous sources 

9 Congress of parents and teachers, con- 


19 60 

19 CO 

tnbution for student aid 

60 00 


60 00 


S244 00 

S542 15 1 

S7S6 15 


Activity 


' Sr™ 

3 Sant (.tS idreSr” 

4 Dramatics night (costumes and scenery, 3 one act nlaval 

^e''«>0P«ie and printing, pho^ 

6 1?^. n'^meographinkand^per) 

Btadant labor to apply on stndenubod, erda. Sa.ona, 

7 ^fldrmka candy at dances 

8 lowers (auditorium decoration) 

t.S‘o?o 

11 Capl^'foral toplacmg nnifonm) 

13 Si i ,'?”*'**'”” (natonal lor clothes) 

14 S . Sr -sat™) ’ 

15 Tttv® miscellaneous matenala 
15 Eifpenscs of various clubs 

Total 


$ 48 00 
12 00 
51 50 
23 00 

173 50 

15 25 
34 65 

8 50 

87 50 
59 60 
103 00 

16 00 
69 00 
20 50 
31 20 
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Tvith a email admission charge. Adults of most communities are 
Trilling and eager to support such programs when they are of high 
quality, and a email admission charge more than prorides for the 
expense involved. ^lany schools find that well-managed evening 
dances that arc chaperoned by teachers and parents not only serve 
an important social and cducntiona! purpose but are a significant 
source of revenue, even with a small admission charge. Most 
schools raise part of the funds for cxtraclass activities through the 
sale of student-body cards at a nominal fee and through subscrip- 
tions to school publications. 

An i]]uslrati\c statement of receipts and expenditures for the 
cxtraclass actirilies of a typical semester in one junior high school 
of 900 pupils is shown in the summarj' on page 262. 

There are several interesting features about this list of receipts 
and expenditures. Approximately two-thirds of the pupils pur- 
chased student-body cards. Nearly one-third of the total receipts 
were paid by adults, alumni, and friends of the school and by the 
contribution of the congress of parents and teachers. The pupils 
themselves paid $542.16, or an average of approximately 60 cents 
per pupil for the semester. For this amount they received a 
student-body card, admission to dances and other school events, 
the school newspaper, the eemiaonual, and they haT’C helped finance 
their cxtraclass activities and have contributed to the student-aid 
fund. In the list of expenditures, it is noteworthy that every 
item has gone directly to enterprises izazaedistcly affecting the 
pupils. 

In schools where cxtraclass activities are partially or wholly 
self-supporting, desirable practices in the financing of extraclass 
activities indicate that: 

1 All receipts should go into the general student fund 

2 Funds should be expended for worth-while purposes as they are acquired 

3 Accounting should be simple but exact. 

4 jETaborate anrf expensrev scAuuf pwjwto* ssi he 

6 There should be no special campaigns to raise funds 

0 Student-body cards should be offered, but there should be no pressure 
placed upon pupils to purchase them 

7 Student-body cards should entitle the holders to reductions m the 
subscription price of the annual, in the admission to dances and other school 
pn^rams 

8 Pupils who are unable to purchase student-body cards and those who 
are unable to participate in school affairs because of admission charges, fees, or 
subscription rates should be provided with work opportunities that are adequate 
to pay for th^ extraclass activities 
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9 No funds should be derived from odvertising 
10 There should be no exploitation of pupils or of the community 

It IS tbe policy ol many Ecbools to add funds raised by various 
activities to the general studcnt-body fund from which they are 
allocated to the different activities on a fair and judicious b^j3 
It IS, of course, important that all student-body funds should bo 
handled m a businesslike manner Some bonded employee of 
the school should be responsiWo for these funds and should keep 
accurate records o! all financial transactions Many schools find 
that it 13 advantageous to have this work done by the school secre- 
tary, other schools assign the work to some faculty member All 
money received should be banked promptly, and expenditures 
should he made by check, countersigned by the principal Student- 

body accounts should be audited regularly by a capable and respon- 
sible person preferably the official auditor of the school sjstem 
Where students assist vn handling the school funds, thorough check- 
ing of all accounts and transactions is imperative Such checks 
teach pupils the unportance of their responsibility in financial pro- 
cedures and minimize the temptations placed before them 

Duectmg and Coordinating Eztraclass Activities — rundamen- 
tally, the prmcipal is responsible for the extraclass activities program 
in the same manner that he is responsible for all other aspects of 
the school Since prmcipab cannot perform personally all the 
functions for which they are responsible, they frequently delegate a 
large portion of the administration of the extraclass activities pro- 
gram to some member of the faculty In some schools, this respon- 
sibility IS delegated to a vice-pnncipal or dean, whereas in others a 
special office is created for this work under such titles as “ director,” 
“supervisor,” or “coordinator of extraclass activities” In this 
volume, the title “coordinator of extraclass activities” is used 
Role of the Coordinator — ^Thc responsibilities of the coordinator 
vary greatly in different schools depending upon the size and the 
general admimstrative policy of the school. In maJiy thft 

coordinator has responsibilities as follows 

1 To assist in the selection of faculty sponsors for extraclass actmtiea 
z 10 Mt as chairman of the faculty calendar committee that bmlds the 
eemestcr schedule of cxtraclass events auch as dramatic performances pageants, 
Sid American EdacaUon Week, traffic reviews, 

field and other special asserobhes and programs 

tooc.ll ^ s^mistraUve details necessary m the presentation of 

f®*?**® arrangemenu for all pupil 

e d o5 the school premises, eecunng parental consent for 
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pupfl participation, arranging teacher chaperonage, approving the purchase of 
materials needed for school events, and allocating rooms and I&cAdies iot prac- 
tice, rehearsal, and other aetmtics 

A To publiciio and promote extraclass activities through the use of the 
asscmbl) , bulletin board, the newspaper, pupil bulletins, and the semiannual 

5 To assist the principal in eccunog outside talent for assemblies and 
other special occasions and ccrcmotuea 

C To help Bponsors and teaehcra relate the extraclass activities to regular 
classwork 

7. To super^Tse all assembly programs 

8. To supervise elections and the work ©f student body o/Ecera 

0 To tram pupila in the teehniques of presiding at assemblies or other 
meetings 

10 To greet guests and assist the principal in serving os host of the school 
Successful teaching cxpcncncc is a necessary qualification for the 
coordinator of cxtraclass actmties In addition, special training is 
desirable in the administration of extraclass actmtics in the junior 
high school, as veil os special training m dramatics and public 
speaking Of greater importance than special training for the 
work of coordinating cxtraclass actmtics ore the personality 
qualities and interests of the teacher assigned these duties Pe> 
Fonal qualities such as charm, gractousness, and attractive appear^ 
nnee contnbuto to the ability of the coordinator m gaining the 
good vill, respect, and cooperation of teachers and of persons out- 
side school vho may be needed to assist m cxtraclass activities 
Because of the scope of the extraclass actmtics program, it is of 
utmost importance that the coordinotor be able to organize pro- 
grams and to coordinate in a thorough and methodical manner all 
the varied personal element^ involved 

If the coordinator is to fulfill his responsibilities efficiently, ample 
time roust be provided in the schedule for these duties In average- 
sized jumor high schools, one-half of the teaching day is frequently 
allowed the coordinator for this work, in larger jumor high schools, 
a full day may be required 

Hole of the Sponsor — The success of the extraclass-actmties pro- 
gram depends* in a large degree upon the interest ability, and enthu 
siasm of the sponsors of the activities Indeed, the work of the 
sponsor is very similar to that of the successful teacher in regular 
classes When extraclass activities are regarded as an integral part 
of the total program, the school assumes responsibility for directing, 
supervising and motivating the learmng in these activities, even 
though this learmng may be of a somewhat different type from that 
which takes place m the regular classroom. The sponsor is in a 
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position to discover many pupil characteristics, traits, interests, and 
needs that are not always evidwit to teachers in regular classes 
Such udormation may be of mestimable \alue to teachers and 
counselors and should be made available to them through confer 
ences or through anecdotal data Similarly, regular class teachers 
and counselors should pro\ude Bponsora with all available data that 
•will enable sponsors to understand the pupils in their particular 
groups 

Schorlmg suggests the following list of questions, designed to 
help the prospective sponsor make a scif-appraisal 


1 Have you had tome special tiaimog that has prepared you for the 
responsibilities as a sponsor of this particular activity? If not, are you 
•willing to learn? 

2 Are you interested enough m the activity so that it is likely to 
develop as a recreational bobby for you? 

3 'Will you ■welcome suggestions that 1011 itnpro\ e your efficiency as 
a sponsor? 

4 Do you plan to cooperate with sponsors ol other actmtics and with 
your principal? 

5 Do you think that you can manipulate the total situation so that 
pupils will like to have you as a member of the group? 

6 Are you acquainted mth the general pnnciples that should govern 
the administration and supervision of extracumcular activities? 

7 Do you understand the epea&c aims and functions of the club you 
will sponsor? 

8 Do you see in this activity opportunities for such guidance as may 
be suggested by the terms self-expression, “leadership ' and “mental 
health 7 

9 Have you any plan lor appraising the value of this activity for the 
participants? for the school? 

10 Do you deal effectively with social and informal teaching situations?* 


The Role oflhe Teacher— MX teachers m the school should share 
m the extraclass activities program whether they are speciflcally 
i^igaed M sponsors or not rreqaently they are needed to assist 
the coordinator and sponsors o( extradass activities when special 
propaiM are presented AU teachers should work toward the 
a is ent of an effective relationship between regular class- 
Thl » , activities They should become tamihar with 

^ X rac ass activities program and encourage pupils to partici 

M'G'swHm Book Con 
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pate in these acliwties when such participation mil aid in pupil 
development. 

SUMMARY 

The actintics that the school prorides outside regular classes arc 
known as “cxtraclass activities” and arc an integral part of the 
total school program. These activities should supplement and 
enrich the regijlar instructional program. Many extraclass activi- 
ties evolve from the regular classes; others develop into regular 
instructional courses. 

The purpo'sc of cxtraclass actiritics is to furnish worth-while 
experiences for pupils in order to satisfy cducatton.al interests and 
needs that are not prorided through the regular instructional pro- 
gram. Therefore, these actiritics should evolve in accordance with 
pupil interests and needs, and they should be administered as a 
part of the school program, scheduled on scliool time, and sponsored 
and directed by teachers a.s a part of the teaching load. 

Pupil participation in cxtraclass activities should be on the basis 
of indiridual pupil interests and needs. Pupils should be guided 
in their choice of actiritics by the counseling stalT, just as they are 
guided in their choice of regular instructional actiritics. 

Insofar as possible, cxtraclass actiritics should be financed from 
school funds but regardless of the method of fiaancing, funds should 
be handled by means of businesslike procedures and should bo allo- 
cated judicioasly in accordance with the requirements and educa- 
tional contributions of the activity. Financial support of activities 
by pupils should be voluntary and without pressure. 

The success of cxtraclass activities depends in large measure 
upon the skill and enthusiasms of the coordinator of the program 
and upon the leadership of the sponsors of the particular activities. 
Even though some teachers do not serve as sponsors, every teacher 
shares a part of the responsibility for promoting an effective extra- 
class-activitics program. 
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CHAPTER X 

ENRICHING INSTRUCTION THROUGH THE LIBRARY 


Preceding chapters point out trends in instructional practices 
and suggest some of the nc^er responsibilities of teachers m planning 
impro\ ed instructional units and courses These new or trends and 
responsibilities place added burdens up>on (he school library and the 
hbranan as well as upon (he (cacher The use of 6Ui(aBIe units 
the use of problems and projects, and the use of \ anovs socialized 
and IndJ^^duall 2 cd instructional procedures all require pupils to do 
more research, reference, and collateral reading ^an is ordinanJy 
required of them m more formal classes using a single teictbook 
In like manner, these new cr instructional practices require teachers 
to become familiar with library resources both for planmng their 
courses and for guiding pupils The modem emphasis upon the 
doclopmcnt of reading skills and upon the development of habits 
and attitudes of recreational reading olso create new responsibilities 
for school libranes 


LIBRARY OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of the modem school library are broader and more 
functional than they were some years ago Once libraries w ere con 
sidered merelj collections stordiouses or depositories of books To 
be sure libraries must have books in adequate numbers and m appro- 
pnate kinds for the specific purposes they are intended to serve but 
the modem school library roust have more than books it must have 
magazines fugitive materials objective aids and vanous other 
supplementary instructional matenals for pupils and teachers A 
few bbranes attempt to make general collections of books for all 
possible uses and purposes but school bbranes must be highly selec 
tive m their choice of matenals Jumor high-school bbranes are or 
should be created specifically to serve {!) the needs of jumor high 
school pupils and (2) the needs of the junior high school staff 
Fargo lists the following seven objectives for school bbranes 
1 To acquire suitable bbrary materials and organize them for pupils and 
teachers 
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2. To make the library an agency for 
a. Curriculum enrichment 
b Pupil exploration 
c. The dissemination of good Lterature 

3 To teach the skillful use of books and libraries in the interest of research 
and self-education 

4. To create an atmosphere favorable to the growth of the reading habit 

5. To stimulate bbrary appreciation 

C. To demonstrate the d^abihty of books and libraries as the companion 
of leisure 

7. To proMdo fruitful social experience* 


Johnson found that the three most important functions of the 
sccondaiy-school library wero (1) to enrich the curriculum and 
supply reference material, (2) to provide for the worthy use of leisure 
lun^ and (3) to tram pupils in the use of boohs and the library.' 

Irom being a mere collection of bools, the modem school 
insSt^ T"* the coordinatmg center of the entire 

hTe the he™ '"‘t' to pupils and teachers reproeent- 

1 ri SoTh ">“«Pt of the func- 

tion of tho library is well presented in the follownc statement of 


facilities necessary to make thfcduraboml 

and other resources should il. , '“‘'o'"* Pregram effective. Its books 
aini, and puZrot ftfltl ‘‘5“ “f the speefio 

hoolts and pcnodicals in thpir T, ^ Pupila do not have access to good 

«lnch.cnuamCow,lhsurm7”. >>»*P”uud 

hew andlhcrc te W hbrat “P*- By teaching^pup.ls 

use them cJectively, the hb.Sv^ml^''°T “ t® 

not only of extending their knnwl , B'o’oJo pupils with valuable means 

J-c]oping desirable but also of 

should be readily and easily necessiblo h a”'' ”ot only 

"■Truit' ^ 

(Us *cu ‘i- following: 

't»-on,u, aicsm, im p 23, American Libmsy 

•JoTi'CiO’t, IJ Lava- «»-. 

Fxlu,,t«n, 1033 ilcruvraph 17. p. 7, U. s’ Office 
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(3) proraion for leeping all matcnab fully cataloged and well organized, 

(4) budget whicli pro^adea adcquitclj for the maintenance and improve^ 
raent of the librar} , (5) encouragement of the pupils in the development of 
the habit of reading and enjoying booU and pcnodicaU of good quality 
and real v'alue * 

TYPES OF SERVICE 

The objectives, puj 7 >oscs, or functions cited above include four 
essential services of the modem school hbrar> namelj , (1) to collect 
and hou«e suitable books, supplementary , and lUustrativ e matenals, 
(2) to promote skill and pleasure m general reading, (3) to promote 
the reference and research uses of the library by pupils and by 
teachers, and (4) to coordinate instructional resources of the school 
so as to promote the general usefulness of the library to teachers, 
pupils, and administrators in regular and in cxtraclass actmties 

Collecting and Housing Matenals— The major responsibility 
for collecting, cataloguing and housing matenals of the junior high 
school library must ncccssanly rest with the school libranaa It 
13 her duty, withm the lunitations of the library budget to see (I) 
that there arc adequate reference works ond supplementary texts 
for the V anous grades and courses of the school, (2) that all types 
of instructional matenals arc included m the bbrary collection (3) 
that there arc a sufGcicnt number of appropnatc titles for fiction and 
nonfiction recreational reading and (4) that these are all classified 
and shelved so as to further their availability and use by pupils and 
teachers 

Reference Works — The adequacy of the jumor high school 
library for reference and research must be interpreted from the 
point of view of the reference and research needs of junior high 
school pupils Research standards and needs for semor high schools, 
jumor colleges, and umversities obviously are of a different charac 
ter from those found m jumor high schools, and consequently the 
titles that ought to be found m tbe jumor high-school bbrary differ 
in many respects from those that are appropriate for the higher 
schools To be sure, there must necessarily be much overlapping 
between jumor and semor high schools, but with limited budgets 
the objectives of research and reference of jumor high schools may 
be served adequately without many of the titles needed in the semor 
high school 

> EvalwUum of a Secondary School tdbrary, p 7, Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards, Washington, D 0 , 1938 
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The scope of the reference collection should be detennjned first 
by the cumcular and extracumcular needs of pupils and second by 
corresponding needs of the school staff The scope is limited by 
the hbrarj budget and should be limited in some measure by the 
public library collections and by the teachers' professional library 
that may be maintamed for the entire school system In any case, 
there must be made avaflable to pupils the standard reference collec- 
tion of suitable dictionanes, encyclopedias, atlases, handbooks, liter- 
ature collections, histoncal collections, government pamphlets and 
bulletins, maganne and book mdexcs, catalogues, and bibbog- 
raphics * There must also be available an adequate number of 
up-to-date supplementary textbooks covering all phases of the 
school’s activities 

Supplcmeniory Jlfotmols — <Ihie( among the supplementary 
materials that should be collected and housed by jumor high-school 
lihrancfl arc the almost limitless obicctive aids to instruction 
These arc of such great importance m modem education that they 
arc discussed more at length in Chap XI 

Rfcreaitonol Readin{j MaiertaU — P^o^^dlDg suitable material for 
recreational reading at the jumor higb-scbool level is one of the most 
difficult problems faced by school Ubranans Recreational reading 
matcnals may be divided into two types the informational, inter- 
prctiic, nonfictional, or factual materials, and the strictly pleasur- 
able fictional materials poetry, adventure, humor, romance, and 
other types of youth stones, both classical and modem Both 
tjTics of recreational matcnals are needed lu the school library, 
since both contnbuto to the development of desirable recreational- 
Tcadmg habits * 

Interest in informational reading matenols often grows out of 
repilar classwork It should not be necessary to pomt out that 
hbranans possess no clairiojont powers, that they are unable to 
on me the secret intentions and plans of teachers, and yet many 
teachers act as thou^ Uui ww tfc/i. 

teachers plan umts and cicn whole courses that entail extensive 
rP dacuMion of coUecUona, see Faeoo, op cU . 
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1038. 
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reading reference, and research b} pupils without bothering to 
check wnth librarians to determine whether suitable or adequate 
matcnals arc a\ailable in the librarj Often, too, teachers fail to 
use interesting or exciting supplementarj nonfiction matcnals that 
are related to their units and projects, because they do not know that 
such \oIumcs are m the librarj In order to assure the full use of 
the library resources, teachers should do their planmng m cooper- 
ation with the librarian well m advance of the classroom needs 
Thus, when needed matcnals are not axailablc, they may be either 
ordered or borrowed and made available to pupils 

It IS not alwajs possible to enjoy a hberal library budget, and 
it IS therefore often necessary for libranan, teachers, and pupils to 
work coopcrativelj to supplement the library resources As an 
example, Buppo‘«c a class of 30 pupils are interested in a umt on 
household furniture but find that the library picture file contains 
relabxcly few good illustrations of national or penod furniture 
patterns In cooperation with the hbranan, a hbrary project 
might be organized m which pupil committees would collect from 
discarded magazines and books and from pn\ ate collections a fairly 
good sampling of lUustratue plates, first for use m tbeir classroom 
umt and, upon the completion of the umt, for general use in the 
library Much valuable material may thus be collected with no 
cost to the library or to the school, sav e that of preparing the mate- 
nals for future use '^'hen funds arc available, w hen hbranaas are 
competent, and when teachers work with hbnxnans, the hbrary can 
become the real center of the school’s instructional resources 

Promoting Recreational Reading — Undoubtedly the most 
senous retarding factor in the promotion of recreational readmg has 
been the unwallingness of many teachers to look upon the school as 
a smtable place to have fun through reading Even yet the atti 
tudes of some teachers almost wholly prevent pupils from reading 
for pleasure There is still too much truth m the statement of one 
pupil, “I want to hurry up and read before I have to study 
it m class, because then it won’t be any fun at all ” Related to 
the attitude of teachers, however, has been the unwilhngness of 
hbranans to purchase recreational books and magazines The 
attitudes of teachers and the lack of appropriate, interesting hbrary 
matenals, coupled with the strong appeal of commercial recreation 
and of physical and social activities, have contributed m no small 
measure to the deplorable paucity of reading interests and habits 
noticeable among youth throughout the nation 
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Libranans and, to a lesser odcnt, teachers as well are too prone 
to think of pupil reading interests and of suitable h terature in terms of 
the chronological ages of pupils The analj sis of reading abilities of 
jumor high-school pupils as these are measured by standard reading 
tests reveal wide variations among pupils of every age and grade 
level Some seventh grade pupils are able to read about as well 
as the average second grade pupils, others m the same grade read 
with the skill and comprehension of the average twelfth grade 
high-schooI pupil Readmg for pleasure implies that the materials 
can be comprehended easily and rapidly For the most part, 
recreational readmg must be on a level of difficulty below the maxi- 
mum attainable by pupils under test conditions The chronological 
age of pupils therefore becomes a highly unsatisfactory entenon for 
detenninmg reading interests 


lie important educational ob]ective of teaching pupils to read 
lor pleasure is relatively new ou the educational scene Howev er, 
educators are hecommg mercasingly sensitive to this problem, and 
t^hey are devi^g appropriate means of cultivating attitudes and 
® experiences 

^pils from homra of high cultural status, where the cultivation 

rften u2l of family hfe, 

schMl ““'"‘’Eement in this area dmag 

school hours Their problem is one of arraugmg regular duties 

hteratam 2t r W ta^Lg the 

Suuds^LhT 1 ^' ecspeesibiUty of the school with 

and ^ ““d ''oeth while 

hterature that is avaS^°'Earff “d classical 

many more volumes than * ™ published a good 

tempo of events m child ^ requirements and m the present 
-mu^SLl pupd who We, it is an 

each week just for pleasure and **i u'°** ““ “’'erage of one book 
■eterestuig 'and u^".eh^ “‘do -any other 

must be a part of the nroWotn problem of selecting 

pupil responsibdity for^the choi(J™r°'^^ literary tastes and of 
lerger problem, blth LacLj of madmg materials In this 
responsibility librarians share an important 
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and where personal pleasures arc centered in nonmtellectual activ- 
ities Wth such pupils, the powerful force of family influence, 
tradition, and long-cstabhshed personal habits must be overcome 
in order to promote interest in recreational reading More often 
than not, pupils from homes of low socioeconomic status are average 
or below a\ erngc in mtclhgencc and hence arc deficient m vocabulary 
do\clopmcnt, reading skill, reading comprehension, and readmg 
interests The problem of developing the disposition to read for 
pleasure iniohcs (1) the development of vocabulary, (2) the 
acquLsition of impro\ed reading skills, and (3) the mculcation of 
reading interests In part, efforts to improve reading interests 
and abilities arc centered in specific remedial or developmental 
classics under regular classroom teachers In part, however, 
children must learn to read by reading Tho responsibihty of the 
school thus becomes many-sided, with many specific objectives 
centered around reading These outcomes are well stated by 
Tj ler from tho Progrcssii c Education Association study of adoles- 
cent reading 

] Afastcry of reading skiUs 

2 Familiarity with vanous forms of literary art 

3 Disposition to read for fun 

4 Use of reading m developing senous interests and purposes 

5 Acquaintance with some *'book of all time ’ m each of the arts and 

EClCDCeS 

G Effcctnc use of reference books 

7 Acquaintance with adult ideas and life situations of increasing 
matunty, complexity, subtlety, and scope 

8 Recognition of certain authors, or of characters m fiction and 
biography as kindred spmts 

9 Use of reading m developing emotional stabihty 

10 Use of reading as a means of vicarious participation in adult 
situations* 

The service contributions of the Ubrary toward these ends are 
centered in the promotion of habits of recreational reading and in 
the development of fikill in reference and collateral readmg The 
initiative and resourcefulness of librarians and teachers are often 
taxed to the hmit in their effort to discover ways of makmg books 
and other library matenals attract pupils from other recreational 

» Ttleb, Ralph W “ The Study of Adolescent Reading by the Progressive 
Education Association Library Trertda p 276 Louis W Wilson ed , Um 
versity of Chicago Press Chicago 1937 
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activities Often all that pupils need for several hours of pleasur- 
able reading is a good start, something to attract their attention 
and arouse their mterest For this purpose, hbranans may arrange 
attract!! e displaj s of books and magazmes, post advertising htera- 
ture on bulletm boards promote book clubs, present book reviews, 
dramatize books and stones m assembly programs, stimulate the 
oigamzation of actue hbrary committees from regular classes to 
report on new and mteresting hbrary matenals and to inform 
hbranans of class or club needs Numerous other suitable activities 
for junior high-®chool hbranans are suggested bj Johnson* and 
Fargo * Probablj as important as such actmties is the personal 
attitude of the librarian toward recreational readmg and the 
attractiveness and mvitmg quahty of the recreational reading room 
m the hbrary 


Promotmg the Reference Use of the Library— When pupils 
ask the hbranan, “Where can I 6nd something about ” or 
‘‘Is there anj matenal on ” there is presented one of those 
' teachable momenta'' that aU teachers chensh a pupil with a 
problem asking for help, a pupil willmg to search but unfamiliar 
with library tools and resources Some hbranans satisfi pupil 
requMts dircctlj bj findmg the needed book or matenals, others, 
and fortunatclj their number is increasing use the needs of the 
pupil U bach him how to use hbrary tools to find what he wants 

catalogue with 
'Ontomed on cord. It may involve 
t 1 °' ‘"’^'1"“ of alpliabctinng cards nnd of the 

^ '^hina- 

(or cla-word. Throi’n* "r'n'Ii " “‘hermse prepare matenals 
Pnacpal pn^J^of tfeTbm™'^ Procedures it should be the 
pendent facility and rt^tiF,a«f i promote m the pupil inde- 
matcnals locating and usmg the needed 
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In modem schools, much rc^c'irch and reference work is done by 
pupil committees A small group of pupils may come to the 
hbnrj to hunt for matenah for a joint report, the need for nhich 
has grown out of regular classwork or out of some interesting extra- 
class nctiMty The librarian is often confronled nith such com 
mittec needs Appropriate guidance and teaching ^Mth pupil 
groups often result in the deielopmcnt of superior reports for 
regular ork as well as m the promotion of research skills among 

the p«pi/<? 

Direct group in«!tmction maj be gi\cn to pupils in the use of 
Iibmia tools Such instruction may be offered by hbranans m a 
Bcparatc hhrar\ cour«c, by teachers in a separate unit, or m con 
nection wath other classwork The most desirable practice, how- 
c\cr, IS probably that of proxiding some group instruction by 
teachers in cooperation with the Iibranan The need for such 
instruction ma\ be dci eloped liy teachers in their regular classes 
The technical instniction may be prondwl by the hbranan first 
m tbo classroom and later with «mnH pupil groups in the library 
In the c\cnt that practice is needed m the preparation of bibh 
ographics or in the use of alphabetical indexes or card catalogues 
this may be pro\idc<l through suitable dnll exercises m English or 
Bocialluing courses For the most part group instruction tends 
to be incfTcctual when it is proxidcd apart from the specific needs 
and requirements of pupils Regardlc<a of tlic plan of conducting 
group instruction first consideration should be gnen to the imme 
diatc problems that arc confronting pupils and to the wide practical 
applications of the instruction proxidcd 

Although hbranans accept the major responsibility for pro 
moting the research and reference uses of the library it must not 
be supposed that teachers arc tliereby freed from this important 
responsibility There are many ways m which teachers may 
encourage the use of the library They may make specific class 
assignments requinng library research and they may take classes 
to the library to spend entire penods looking up matonals 'Wlien 
special deficiencies among pupils are noted mdmdual or group 
assignments to the library may be made A library committee 
representing the class may report penodically on new or unusually 
interesting matenals m the library Libranans may be invited to 
speak to the class group posters advertising relevant matenals may 
be placed on bulletin boards m the classroom trays of books may be 
exhibited in the classroom and direct instruction may be provided 
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m connection with units or projects undertaken- Often classroom 
or departmental bbranes are maintained to promote the availabihty 
and use of relevant books 

Coordmatmg the Instructional Program— The school library 
exists not as an independent umt or department of the school but 
as a dependent umt servmg all departments and persons m the 
school In this capacity, the hbranan and the hbrary staff are 
placed m a particularly strategic position to assist m the coordma- 
tion of the entire instructional program 

Umversity students and even teachers m trammg often beheve 
that their daj's are full, that the requirements of instructors, of social 
activities and perhaps of a part-time job place inordmate demands 


upon their time But only tho«c persons who ha\e taught in 
modem schools can appreciate the degree of pressure that is placed 
upon the teacher’s time Responsibility for five classes each day, 
a study hall, an extraclass acti\nty, faculty meetings, committee 
meetings, commumty rcsponsibihties, all demand a part of the 
teacher’s day and night Furthermore, teachers are expected to 
be familiar wth technical advances in their own teaching fields and 
with a vast array of cultural contributions m general literature, art, 
music, and science Added to these requirements is the newer 
demand that teachers bo familiar with the entire instructional or 
experiential program that is planned and pro\nded for pupils 
In an average junior high school with from 750 to 1,000 pupils 
End trom 30 to 40 tochcra, the task ot coordmatmE aU mstme- 
““S' greater contmu.ty 

“ ‘''‘“■'“I coorthaatmg center 
1 he modem hbiaiy scr\ es this function 
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^atcd xvith sen ice ideals arc often able to anticipate such needs 
Although the principal la expected to be fanuliar with all the latest 
dc\ clopmcnts in all instructional fields, occasionally administrative 
demands upon his time may cause him to miss important educa- 
tional literature Here, too, the alert librarian can see that impor- 
tant studies arc brought to lus attention for study or for referral 
to teachers Thus, in many vraj-s, the hbranan may contribute 
to the coordination of the instructional program of the school 
hotabl>, hbranans ma> (I) jnfonn Icachcra of related activities 
being earned on in other classes, (2) suggest suitable hbrary mate- 
nals tint supplement those used m other classes, (3) anticipate the 
vanous needs of teachers and administrators, and (4) assist pupils 
to interrelate their hbrary reading expencnces 

THE FUNCTIONAL LIBRARY UNIT 

In preceding sections, certain important functions and services 
arc suggested as characteristic of the modem junior high-school 
library The realization of these functions and services may be 
facilitated by adequate and suitable hbrar>’ quarters, and their 
realization may be hindered by lack of space, poor arrangement of 
rooms, and insufScicnt equipment The effective planmng and 
organization of the hbrary unit may therefore play an important 
part m the total contribution of the library to the development of 
pupils 

Traditionally, the hbrory w as presumed to require only a reading 
room and a librarian's workroom or work closet For small 
libraries, such quarters arc adequate to classify and house books 
and to provide reading space for pupils The modem school hbraiy, 
with its expanding functions and services, can no longer be housed 
adequately m one or two rooms In order to fulfill the responsi 
bihties allocated to it m the newer school program, the junior high- 
school hbrary requires a suite of several rooms, each of which is 
planned to promote a special hbrary service function 

There are two relatively distinct reading room services that 
should be provided for pupils and teachers one is reference and 
research, the other is recreational reading The atmosphere, the 
equipment, and the matenals that are needed to promote these 
functions are different, and consequently the room space and 
equipment should be planned separately 

Research and Reference Wmg — ^The reference wing should be 
planned and equipped to facihtate reference and research work. 
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Both general and special reference works should, of course, be housed 
in this iving Research reading often requires more intense concen- 
tration than general or recreational reading, and special provisions 
should be made to make such work easier The reference room 


should bo comparatively free from disturbing noise onginating cither 
in the room itself or from activities outside the building Much 
can be done to deaden noises through proper use of soundproofing 
materials and other special room features 

The reference room of the library should set the lighting standard 
for the entire school Both natural and artificial lighting should be 
adequate The size of the print m dictionaries, encyclopedias, the 
Readers’ Guide, and in many bulletins and general reference works 


IS entirelj too fine to be read under “normal” lighting conditions 
From 20 to 30 foot-candlcs of mdircct light art necessarj for such 
reading if eyestrain is to be prevented Eyestrain is both discom- 
forting and fatiguing It is not at all unbkely that much of the 
unwillingness of pupils to concentrate upon detailed reference study 
may center in the unconscious effect of insufficient light on fine 
print Proper attention to the factor of lighting may do much to 
encourage the use of the Ubrary It should always be remembered 
that pupils are unaware of the cause of eyestram and that they are 
often unaware of the fact of eyestrain However, they do experi- 
ence general fatigue, and they do develop a general attitude of 
avoidance toward situations that cause eyestrain 

In the reference wing, the general arrangement of tables or desks 
may be formal and dignified m keeping with the character of the 
work being done But since a large amount of the research work of 

1 ^ 1 °/ *“ co“»™ttee groups, it is desirable 

dis^ffn® several small conference rooms for pupiU where group 
that V mlcrfenng with individual work 

renorS L committee 

roo^mTfal matonah These 
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13 dLcuIdl ri? aids to instmction 
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A highly desirable arrangement of the room or rooms housing 
museum exhibits, still pictures or prints, stereopticon shdes, models, 
maps, charts, globes, and clcctncal recordings is to have them 
adjoining the reference wing of the reading room Such an arrange- 
ment facilitates their use m the library by individual pupib and by 
committee groups, just as all other library matenals arc used 

Classroom — In order that large or small groups of pupils may be 
instructed m the u*® of tlie librao, the hbranan needs to have a 
classroom adjoining the reference wing of the reading room This 
room should be planned so that it may be entered from a coindor 
wathout entering the reference-room proper It should be equipped 
for extensile laboratory work with library tools The library 
classroom should, of course, be aiailablc to teachers who may wish 
to bnng a cIx'b to the library for instruction m the use of the library 
or for the sludj of museum matenals or other objective aids that 
are difficult to transport to regular classrooms 

Librarian's Workshop — i\Jso adjoining the reference room should 
be the hbranan’s office and her workshop, where all new library 
matenals may be prepared for use and where mending and repair- 
work may be earned on It is particularly important to ha\e a 
workshop that is well lighted and ventilated, large enough for a 
sufficient number of cloncal assistants to carry on the technics] 
details of this aspect of the libranan’a work Important, too, are 
adequate sheU mg and storage space for supphes 

Teachers* Conference and Workrooms — To facilitate instructional 
planning by teacher committees, it is desirable to provide a teachers’ 
conference room that is also connected with the reference wing of 
the hbrary Here teacher comnuttecs may meet with the Iibranan 
to examme and select those instructional matenals that are most 
suitable for the units or projects under consideration Although 
the Iibranan may not be needed for full conferences, she may be 
called in when needed, without interruptmg for too long a penod 
the other activities she may be supervismg The work of such com- 
mittees IS facilitated by having readily available all the relevant 
resources of the library 

An additional part of the teacher’s work m the library is the 
preparation of special instructional matenals for classroom use 
Frequently, for example, glass slides need to be prepared from 
reference works, and outlines summanes, or bibliographies need 
to be duplicated For the convemence of teachers who are doing 
such work, it is desirable to provide a workroom adjoining both the 
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teachers’ conference room and the reference room This room 
should be equipped with typewnters, duphcating’'equipment, desks, 
tables, files, and other equipment that may be needed by teachers 
m the preparation of instructional matenals for classroom use 
Although the arrangement and adequacy of room space and equip- 
ment are not the most critical factors m reference and research work, 
they are important factors and wherever possible should bo given 
appropnate consideration 

Recreational-readmg Wmg — A rendmg room wing that is 
intended to promote recreational leisure-time reading should be 
attractive, mvitmg, comfortable, and informal 

Highly desirable are window nooks with comfortable chairs or 
window seats, chair groupings, where pupils may share experiences 
through books, hbrary patios with attractive porch furniture, and 
vanous other arrangements enabling pupils to relax and enjoy them- 
selves while they read If the schools are to be successful m devel- 
opmg dispositions to read for pleasure, it is likely that much more 
attention will need to be given to the quarters that arc provided for 
recreational reading 


ADMmiSTRATIVE ASPECTS OF UBRARY SERVICE 

The administrative policies of school hbranes \ary m different 
^though the educational noeda of pupila are not 

mum^iH f ‘>™"6li the hbrary budlet A mim- 

mci^ng binding, repairs, and supplies 

cxpedienaes m order nr a resort to certam compromise 
Among practices of thi« ®^equate hbrary resources 

mentary schools f3l nmm \ ^ the school hbrary to ele- 

^ scnools. (3) promotmg a county hbrary system, and (4) 

rr-nov on LisaAar OBaA.m 
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cooperating Mlh the public librai^'. This latter practice is one of 
the newer and more promising trends, encouraging a closer cooper- 
ation between the school and the community. When a satisfactory- 
arrangement can bo worked out between tlie school and the public 
library so as to combine the resources of both, it is possible to over- 
come many' of the limitations of small budgets withoutplacingadded 
financial burdens upon the district. Since the school library and 
the public library' are public agencies seiTong the same clientele, 
there would seem to be no fundamental reason why such combined 
Ecn-iccs might not be clTectcd in many smaller communities. 


Table XXII — CennEvr Extenbituhcs, Not iKcLCOCfo Sax.asixs, bob 
L nuiAiiT PcRposEs PER Uktt op Atesaoc Dailt Attendance in Each 
Ttpe op Secondart Sctiool* 


Type of echool 

Number 

oi 

schools 

Library booLs, 
pcnodieals, 
binding, re- 
pairs, supply 

Supplemen- 
tary texts 

Total 

Junior high echool 

C3 

SO 81 

$0 77 

'$1 58 

Junior-senior high echool 

31 

1 1C 

1 10 

2 26 

Four-year high echool 

13S 

1 28 

1 26 

2 64 

Senior high echool 

31 

0 90 

1 32 

2 22 


« Adapted /rem "TIia Btbooi Ubrvr i" CsLtorai * ” 9/ tit* Cali/»rnta 

Sut * Dfparitnmt *} 3 p SS April. 1939 


Study Hall. — ^Thc desirable relationship that should esdst 
between the library and the study ball is a perennial problem for 
which there is no crucial answer. For years it has been the practice 
of many junior high schools to schedule pupils for study halls during 
so-called “free” periods. Study halls usually have large numbers 
of pupils under the direction of one teacher who does httle more 
than keep order. Both the large numbers of pupils and the diverse 
study interests of those assigned to the study hall for the most part 
preclude the possibility of effective supervised study. In an effort 
to break away from undesirable aspects of the traditional study hall, 
it is sometimes combined -with the hbiary. In favor of this plan, it 
is claimed that when the hbranan is placed in charge of study-hall 
groups, teacher time can be freed for other activities, the formal 
atmosphere of the old study ball is broken do-wn, and pupils are 
encouraged to use more library materials On the other hand, it is 
claimed that the combination hbraiy-study hall tends to overcrowd 
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Donnal-sized bbranes, creates a more formal atmosphere m the 
bbrary, and engenders a feeling of compulsion among pupils 

Many schools locate the study hall adjoining or close to the 
bbrary but separate from it Under this arrangement, pupils may 
move freelj from study hall to bbrary as interest of need arises 
Johnson^ found that the majority of principals and bbranans 
fa\ ored this plan, and, mdeed, there seems to be no serious objection 
to it 


Attendance Records — ^AU pupils are scheduled for all the periods 
of the school day, and pupil attendance should be checked for each 
period In order to pronde maximum use of the bbrary, provision 
must be made for pupils to leave their study hall or classes to come 
to the bbrary ^ot infrequently, pupils take advantage of atu- 
ations t^t fail to assure adequate controls over attendance In 
some schools, the responsibibty for takmg attendance m the bbrary 
13 placed upon the bbrarun, in otbere, teachers are assigned to the 
bbrary to take attendance and to keep order 

A plan that is widely used and that apparently overcomes objec- 
tions to other practices m\o!vc3 the folloi«ng provisions ( 1 ) any 
pupil who is ^signed to a stud> baU during an> period of the day 

^ <2) ^pon cntLg the bbrary^ 

each pupil signs an attendance slip, md.catmg his study-haU teacSr 

n«r f deposited m a box on or 
ance fibos in fb assistants tbstnhute the attend 

bbra.7 n^ P^fco^prosidos freedom m the ase of the 

bbrari ' places bttlp nt a ^ pupds nbo do not wish to use the 

reboot bbm'^'shol'^Crft'’ 

tion of the bbra“ 

restricted as little as oosmWia and teachers should be 

bbraiy n..i.tarrus?rtt’ 

pupil control Allbouch tbe ^ unimportant details of 

work.„,hebbra„ a, a"S,^“ PUpHs and pupil 

or in whools where Ftud\ hfltf ^ bbranan, in large schools 
elavrcKini teacbon Sd^^Xrb 
0 l such rcpoanbibtj ■uajut Portion 

* JonssoT, ep 37 
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SUMMARY 

The modem junior-high school hbniry is rapidlj attaining a 
place of central importance in the instructional program of the 
school The change in the status of the library from a mere book 
center to its present position of prommcnce has resulted from newer 
conceptions of the ser\ ice functions of the hbrar> Briefly, these 
maj be summarized as (I) collecting and housing for optimal a\ail 
abihtj and use an adequate number of suitable books and supple- 
mentary materials that arc mtended to enneh the instructional 
program of the school, (2) promoting mtercst, pleasure, and facihty 
in general recreational reading among pupils, (3) encouraging skillful 
and cllectncrcfercnco and rcscarchuscsof Ihehbrary bypupilsand 
teachers, and (4) coordinating the instructional resources of the 
school in order to promote the general usefulness of the hbrary to 
teachers, pupils, and administrators 

In order to fulfill the newer service functions that are being allo- 
cated to it, the hbrary needs to be housed m a special hbrary umt 
composed of several rooms, each of which is designed to further a 
special hbrary science The research and reference sciences may 
thus be facihtated by suitable quarters that mclude special pro- 
visions for housing objective aids, for hbraiy' mstmction, for pupil 
conferences, for teacher conferences, for the librarian’s workshop, 
and for stud>-hall relationships. Similarly, the wing or room for 
recreational readmg maj be arranged, equipped, and decorated so 
as to promote this function of the hbrary 

Administrative pohcies should promote the service objectives of 
the hbrary The size of the school and hence the size of the library 
budget materially affect the administrativ e pohcies Small schools 
often open the jumor high-schooI hbrary to elementary-school 
pupils or to the pubhc, coordinate school- and county hbrary 
resources and sometimes evolve a cooperative arrangement with 
pubhc hbranes m the community Two administrative problems 
that are m a transient stage of solution are the relationship of the 
study hall and the library and the problem of taking attendance and 
supemsmg pupils m the hbrary 

With a greater appreciation of the contribution that the hbrary 
may make to the instructional program, it is likely that school sys- 
tems will provide more adequate budgets and a better tramed and 
more adequate hbrary staff, so that hbranes may better enneh and 
coordinate the instructional activities of the school 
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CHAPTER XI 

OBJECTIVE AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 

The current wde«prcad interest in the u^e of objective aids to 
instruction is an outgrowth of sc\entccnth century sense reaJtsm, 
which was related to education by such men as Johann Amos 
Comcnius, through Orbi/s pic/as, Jean Jacques Rousseau through 
Emile, Johann Hemnch Pestalozzi, through How Gertrude Teaches 
Jlcr Children, and, m fact, through the nhole Festaiozzmn move- 
ment, wluch, as Pcslalozzian "object teaching," became fairly 
popular in the United States through Edward A Sheldon and the 
Osriego mo^cmcnt Regarding Pcstalozzwn ideas and methods, 
Cubberlcy TiTitcs 

'n'hat Pestalozzi tried zno*t of all to do was to get children to use their 
senses and their miads, to look carefully, to count, to obsen e forms, to get, 
by means of their c senses, clear impressions and ideas as to objects and 
life in the ^orld about them, and then to think over what they had seen 
and be able to answer his questions because they had observed carefully 
and reasoned clearlj 

The introduction of the study of natural objects in place of words, and 
much talking about what was seen and studied instead of parrot-like 
reproductions of the words of a book, revolutionized both the methods and 
the subject matter of instruction lo the developing elementary school ^ 

Although we may not mimmizc the importance of sense impres- 
sions m learning, we must recognize the fact that expenences are 
obtainable both directly through real objects in their naturalhabi- 
tats and vaeanously through signs or Qonbols that stand for them 
For the most part, objective aids to instruction are objective 
sjnnbols that portray charactenstics similar to the real objects and 
processes for which they stand Objective aids serve the same psy- 
chological purpose as do words. 

In elementary stages of concept formation, the more nearly 
symbols approach reality the more exact and refined will be the 
concepts that are evolved After exact concepts are formed, 

1 CuBBEBLET, E P , Public EductUum in the Untied States, pp 390, 5'iO, 
Houghton Mifflm Company, Boston, 1934 
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abstract symbols serve adequately to revive and even relate them 
to other concepts By means of this process, v. e may have vicarious 
cxpenences through reading But before concepts are adequately 
formed or when they are indistmctly recalled, objective t^mibols 
are decidedly supenor to word symbols m creating vicarious 
expenences The more realistic sense impressions of objective aids 
serve to recall past expenences, to build new vicarious expenences, 
and thus to refine and enlarge concepts 

Regardless of the psychological soundness of “object teaching,” 
several factors militat^ against its general use A vanety of 
instructional objects and objective aids was difficult to secure 
Their effective use required special training and the expenditure 
of greater effort than the older memonter type of teaching Within 
recent years, however, a number of new inventions and improved 
processes have revived educational interest in pictures as objective 
aids to mstruction Notable among these are improvements m the 
techmques and apparatus of photography, such ns better cameras 
and leMes, better pnntmg, the mvcntion of the mcandcsccnt lamp, 
of the motion picture Such improvements 
resulted in the production of superior pictures that found wide com- 
f “ ‘ho possibility of pictures m 
resuM m u •“‘"■'‘■onal uses of pictures bus 

tfc of all objective aids to Icammg 

junior higb-Echool ago naturally is one of over- 

d^crniXre “ “ “ ”'«■ f” 

wavs tS h ^u , and processes m 

Ide iL^ct at til™ Tor this reason, the 

bigh-school educSion ° esrential m junior- 

symbols Belprtpfl s.^ <■« f« * objective aids are viewed as realistic 
meaningful expenences ^ through 

aid could possibly servp nil apparent that no one type of 
important for all mmor lnwis ^^'ycbonal needs It 13 therefore 
types of objective aids thatn^*^ b-achers to be familiar with all 
of pupils, and It 13 equallv imnsfrt vaned instructional needs 

tire and make available to is school systems to systema- 
aids as may L TiS! ^ of objective 

Ui 3 thepuioscSflhelrIl*^\ of community 

types of objective aids^ to 

inatniction, and to suggest wavR of ^“que contnbutions to 
classroom purposes ^ makmg them available for all 
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Tlic general educational functions of all objective aids to instruc- 
tion arc to further the realization of the functions of instruction, 
that 13, to promote; (1) the acquisition of knowledge, (2) the 
development of habits and skills, (3) the development of concepts 
and understandings, and (4) the development of attitudes and 
appreciations. 


TYPES OF OBJECTIVE AIDS 

Each tj^pc of objective aid contnbutes uniquely to the functions 
of instruction, and hence certain peculiar technical characteristics 
giv e to each tj-pc advantages for spccidc instructional purposes that 
others may not possess 

Excursions. — Modem educational excursions are prototypes of 
object teaching among ammals and in pnmitiv e education In one 
form or another, this land of objective teaching has always served 
an important educational purpose, since it enabled the learner to 
cxpenenco things and life directly The essential purpose of the 
modem educational excursion is to take pupils out of the classroom 
to study life, processes, and objects m their natural habitats The 
complexity of contemporary civilization increases the need for pupils 
to experience aspects of life outside their immediate school environ- 
ments '^Vhen tho excursion is practical, it is on ideal way of pro- 
viding pupils with these new expenenccs 

Educational excursions should be used to supplement and vital- 
ize the regular instructional activities of the classroom, out of which 
have grown special educational problems that may best be solved 
by visiting and observing outside the school 

Techniques in the Use of the Excursion — 'The effectiveness of the 
excursion necessarily vanes with the adequacy of the preparations 
made for it Adequate planning involve a number of specific steps 
Making instructional preparation — Pupils need to under- 
stand the educational problem facing them, where they may go to 
gain a better understanding of factors and relationships involved in 
the problem, what specific details and general relationships are to 
be looked for during the excursion, and how to observe and record 
significant facts and conditions All these factors should become 
a part of the preparation for the excursion 

Securing permission — ^Permission to go on an excursion should 
always be secured from the prmapal so that be may safeguard the 
interests of the school Permission should likewise be secured m 
advance from those in charge of the place or institution to be visited 
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aid to mstruction m all fields, all teachers should use them "widely 
and thus contribute to their use aa basic reading tools 

Cartoons — Cartoons are pictonal representations that evaluate, 
emphasize, and interpret events, conditions, or processes by means 
ol fantastic, eiiaggerated grotesque, humorous, or satincal sketches 
Cartoons are valuable means of bringing into rehcf particular points 
of view in social and pohtical fields Although newspapers and 
magazmes have long used cartoons effectively, schools have been 
slow to adopt them One of the earhest applications of cartoons m 
jumor high school textbooks was made by Harold Rugg, m his 
Social Studies Series ^ The use of cartoons has become increasingly 
popular m junior high schools to arouse mterest, focus attention, and 
to mterpret or emphasize vanous aspects of social and political life 
Pasters — ^The poster la an arresting card or sheet designed to 
attract attention and create a smgte impression It employs a 
type of symbolism characterized by contrasting colors of sinking 
quahty, bold forms, geometnc designs, and unusual proportions 
The highly specific function, of posters m centermg attention upon a 
single event or idea is widely exemplified through their extensiv e use 
in advertismg 

Posters have four particular apphcalions la schoolwork. These 
are (1) to impress pupils with a particular idea or fact m a umt of 
study, (2) to promote the establishment of ideals and habits, as, 
for example m safety, etiquette, morals, health, citizenship, (3) to 
provide pupils a means of advertismg and promotmg school activ- 
ities and special campaigns, and (4) to develop the artistic talents 
of pupih through poster designing and production 

Charts, Graphs, and Diagrams — One of the important objectives 
of jumor high-school education is that of introducing pupils to the 
current industrial and social scene Charts, diagrams, and graphs 
depict unusually well the basic quantitative data underlymg mdus- 
tnal and social conditions and trends and hence become essential 
objective aids to instruction 

U^ally the term “diagram” includes both charts and graphs 
Graphs are diagrams showing relationships among statistical senes 
Charts are diagrams presentmg data m tabular or pictonal form to 
show interrelationships or the flow of operation It should be 
noted, hmvcyer that diBercnt vanelra ot charts and graphs are 
not easily classifiable The important thmg [or teachers 13 to 
Vols I-VI, Gma «.d Company, 
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de\cIop a wide famdmnty with diircrcnt mjs of presenting data 
m graphic pictures so ns to make them intelligible and meaningful 
No one form can be best for all types of data and for all pupils, and 
hence t ersatility of presentation is to be encouraged 

Maps As a form of graphic presentation, maps are particularly 
useful in showing 

1 rhjsical divisions and characteristics of the world, both evolutionary 
and present 

2 Political divisions and subdivisions of the world both e%olutiODary and 
present 

3 Time relationships longitude and latitude 

4 Climatic and temperature conditions 

5 Distribution of resources flora fauna mineral 

6 Distribution of racial groups, with their cultural and industrial charac 
tens tics 

Although maps of one Ijnd or another hate been used for 
hundreds of j ears, a number of det clopmcnts have caused them to 
assume a position of increasing prominence as objective aids 
to instruction Among these deveJopments are (3) improved 
techniques of map making, the more effective use of color, the 
introduction of various tjTjes of projection, (2) development in 
transportation and communication extending national boundaries 
to encompass the world in trade, commerce, and social welfare, and 
(3) the incrcasmg use of maps in the current literature of the world 

The effective use of maps as objective aids m jumor high school 
instruction is mtimatelj related to the ability of pupils to read them 
This involves an appropnate use and interpretation of scales, 
legends, colors, longitude and latitude, and types of projection 

Any attempt to represent a large portion of the earth’s surface 
in a plane results m inaccuracies and distortions Techniques used 
to lessen these distortions are called "projections,” as, for example, 
orthographic, stereographic, Mercator, globular, homolosme Each 
type of projection is intended to be the best for a specific purpose, 
but each has its unique limitations If pupils are to read and 
interpret maps correctly, they must understand the purposes, the 
inaccuracies, distortions, and limitations charactenstie of each type 
of projection 

Not mfrequently map makers use contrastmg colors to present 
two or even three types of data on the same map Sometimes this 
is done to economize and sometimes to show relationships * When 
* An example of this usage is J RwJ Goode^ Politteal-physteal MapsMes, 
Keystone View Company, MeadviUe Pa 
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such maps are used, it is essential tlmt pupils understand the pur- 
poses of the colors j » j 

The most effective ivay to teach pupils properly to understand 
the distortion of flat maps and correctly to understand area and 
distance relationships is by means of continuous reference to 
the globe which is the only ^ct graphic presentation of these 
relationships 

Eqa-ipTneM roctlilatwijr Gr<iup Vtes oj Graphxc Materials — -The 
effective use of graphic materials m modem education requires 
suitable means of adaptmg them to group instruction The most 
essential equipment for this purpose includes the blackboard, 
buUetm board, opaque projector, stereopticon shde projector, 
stereopticon map shdes, school made steieopticon glass slides, and 


projection screens 

BiiACKBOAUD — In the presentation of graphic materials to 
groups, the classroom blackboard may be used advantageouslj to 
develop a map diagram, chart, or graph, to show techniques of con- 
struction and mterrelationships durmg stages of construction Tho 
blackboard may abo be used as a projection screen upon which 
stereopticon slides may be shown when supplementary or develop- 
mental materials are to be added by the group 

Bulletin boabos — Two kmds of bulletin boards are needed to 
display graphic matenab m junior high schools Classroom boards 
are needed to display materials bemg used by a group, and hall 
boards are needed to display posters gpecimena of pupil work, and 
other graphic materials of general mterest 

Opaque phojector — ^The opaque projector enables teachers to 
project images of nontransparent or opaque graphic materials, even 
when these are bound m magazmes or textbooks Because opaque 
projection is accomplished by reflection through a senes of mirrors, 
much bght IS lost, and hence a relatively dark classroom is needed 
Isevertheless, the opaque projector is useful m presentmg current 
matenals to a group 

Stereopticov slide pnojEcroHs — Stereopticon shde projectors 
are used with stereopticon map slides and school made stereopticon 
slides to present graphic matonals This equipment is desenbed 
more fully m the next section 


Still Pictures Today the use of pictures is becommg mcreas- 
mglypopubrm many fields particuUrly m advertising journalism, 
s lence and education The unprecedented current use of pictures 
IS caused m part by unproved techniques of photography and pro- 
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duction, with tremendous increases m the number of superior pic- 
tures, and m part b> a ^idcr rccogmtion of the %alue of pictures as 
a supplemcntarj medium of communication The power of pboto- 
grapluc prints to supplement, clarify, or emphasize aspects of verba! 
descriptions is too v,ell known to need mentioning But the 
specific charactcnsties of pictures from which they derive their 
power and the specific applications of pictures as objective aidsto 
instruction arc less well known These factors are of importance 
to teachers as a basis for the selection and use of pictures in the 
classroom 

Charactcnsties of Good Pic/urcs— The value of still pictures as 
objective aids to instruction in large measure is derived from 
certain characteristics that enable them to reveal truth through 
lugh photographic quality and technique 

Good pictures portray a single stoiy clearly and accurately with 
an appropriate representation of the size and proportion of unfamil- 
iar objects m relation to familiar or commonly known objects 
Obvnously, then, good pictures must be relativcl> free from inaccu- 
racies, distortions, misleading illusions, and distracting stimuh A 
picture used to show a type or classification should be truly repre- 
ecntativ c, and the nature of the picture should be made clear m the 
accompanjnog legend 

The vividness and clanty of the true story portrayed b> pictures 
V ary with their photographic quahty Good pictures have proper 
light exposure, good focus, a clear, distinct center of mterest against 
subordmated background, detail, imphed action or arrested life, 
and illusions of depth and perspective 

The Value of Color in Photographs — Recent developments m 
color photography have made possible photographic reproductions 
that closely approximate the true colors of the original scene With 
certain units of study and for certam instructional purposes, 
natural-color photographs are distmctly supenor to black and 
white photographs m that they more nearly approximate reality 
Undoubtedly true color is highly valuable m the study of flowers, 
birds, Indians, national costumes and flags, and other fields of study 
where color plajrs an important role For other umts and purposes 
color contributes little to the instructional value of the picture 
Such fields are communication, nsanufactunng, national resources, 
methods of travel, and some animal life Color photographs are 
considerably more expensive than others, and true approximations 
of natural color are difficult to obtain in vanety 
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It la likely that m the use of a group of photographs m a umt of 
study the essential color concepte built by a few well-colored photo- 
graphs will carry over into the matenaU of other photographs when 

they are used . , , ^ 

The Use of Sltll Pictures —The instructional value of pictures in 
large measure depends upon how they are used The study of each 
picture should show the relation of its content to the problem being 
studied and to previous experiences of the pupils The vanoua 
relationships within the picture should be explamed to assure a 
correct interpretation of objects, size, proportion, and function 
The number of well-selected pictures that should be used at ono 
time will depend upon the purposes for which they are bemg used 
and the relevancy of the pictures themselves Several pictures 
pertment to a unit of study properly may be used for purpo<!Cs of 
mtroduction, summary, review, comparison, continuity, and a 
study of relationships Usually one or a very few pictures are 
needed m a more detailed study of part of a umt or of a specifie 
problem The vanoua relationships within it need to be explained 
to assure a correct interpretation of object, size, proportion, and 
function 

The Advantages of Still Ptclures — ^In their role as objective aids 
to instruction, still pictures of all types possess four distinctive 
advantages over other types of instructional aids These advan- 
tage are time for study, availability, specificity, and simplicity 

Thie tor studt — Still pictures may be studied for as long a 
time or as frequently as may be needed to show the relation of the 
content to the problem under study and to prevuous experiences of 
pupils 

Availabilitt— The large supply and low cost of good still 
pictures give them an added advantage With httle effort or cost, 
any teacher and any school may build a collection contammg high- 
quahty pictures that are pertment to most umts of study The wide 
avadahihty of stiff pictures penmta freedom of selecUon to fitmdi- 
vidual classroom needs 


SpKCiriciTY — Tha natiow Mope o! the coptcot ol BtiU pictures 
makes possible an accurate selection and use of materials that fit 
a particular need mthout introducing content that is irrelevant and 
distracting 

SrapuciTY— ^e simplicity and ease mth which stiU pictures 
iMy be used m the classroom promote their wide and trcciuent use 
They may be used without intenuplmg school schedules and pro- 
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ccdurcs and without special equipment The simplicity and avail- 
ability of pictures facilitates their use at the proper psychological 
moment, as determined by the needs of the pupils 

Prm/j— Photograpluc prints are the most available and, m 
some forms, the least c\pcnsi\ c of all types of objective aids They 
are obtained m the folloxsang forms pictures in texts pictonal 
enej clopcdias and other bools, magazines, mounted and unmounted 
pictures, advertising posters and circulars, and reproductions of 
masterpieces of art 

In recent years, there has been a decided increase and improve- 
ment in the use of pictures in textbooks One important entenon 
for evaluating textbooks for use at the junior high school level is 
the number, quality , and appropnafe uses of pictures in the«e books 
Teachers should be conscious of the fact that pictures are an mtegral 
part of textbooks and should make proper use of them The pic- 
tures of excellent quality that arc available m various supplementary 
books, including children's pictonal encyclopedias furnish valuable 
aids to teaching in practically everj unit of study The increase 
in the use of pictures in magazines nenspapors advertising posters 
and circulars furnishes another almost inexhaustible source of 
matcnals Good prints arc available on a vanety of subjects from 
various commercial organizations either m mounted or unmounted 
forms The improvement and the populanzatjon of the camera has 
resulted in excellent amateur photography that provides valuable 
instructional matenal as well as valuable educational experiences 
Such activities are frequently supplemented by the orgamzation of 
camera or photograph clubs as extraclags activnties of the jumor 
high school 

Pnnts secured from old magazines advertising posters and cir 
culars and similar sources should be mounted catalogued and filed 
according to units of work if they are of such a nature as to be of 
future value Many teachers find it advantageous to build their 
own individual classroom files of mounted pnnts 

Frequently, excellent wdl illustrated articles on subjects appli 
cable to jumor high-schooI work appear in pictonal magazines 
such as the National Geographic Magazine Often these articles 
are of lasting value for the study of certain umts Many schools 
have found it advisable to separate these articles from the magazine 
and staple them into individual booklets with art construction paper 
as covers These are then catalogued and filed in the library as 
illustrated booklets 
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In order thnt teachers and pupils may have adequate oppor- 
tumty for the study of masterpieces of art, many schools have 
obtained relatively meiipensive reproductions of these masterpieces 
These can be framed inexpensively by industrial arts classes or 
by the central maintenance shop of the school sj stem They are 
then catalogued, filed, and made available, some m the local school 
library and other more expensive ones in the “visual” center of the 
school system Teachers may obtam these masterpieces as they 
arc needed m the classroom 

The bulletm board, opaque projector, and projection screen may 
be used to adapt photographic prmts to group instruction 

Stereographs and Stereoscopes — The normal eyes of human bemgs 
are simultaneously focused upon an object Because of the fact 
that our eyes are separated and each is focused at a slightly different 
angle upon an object, there is formed upon each retma a slightly 
different image By means of these two images, we are able to 
see depth better This ability to see depth is one of the principal 
advantages of two eyes 

The stereograph is the most realistic of all still pictures, because 
it gives the illusion of depth when viewed through the stereoscope 
The stereograph consists of two pictures of the same scene taken at 
sbghtly different angles and mounted adjacent to each other on a 
cardboard These pictures are photographed by a stereoscopic 
camera, which is m reahty two cameras mounted at shghtly different 
angles, with their lenses 2)^ inches apart, the approximate distance 
between the eyes By means of this camera two photographs of 
the same scene are taken simultaneously 

The stereoscope is a small apparatus for viewing the stereograph 
In addition to enlargmg the picture, it enables an individual to focus 
the left eye on the left picture while the right eye is focused on the 
nght picture As a result of viewing the stereograph through the 
Btereoscope, images o! the two sh^tly different pictures are formed 
upon the respective returns Thus the stereograph gi\ es the illusion 
of perspectu e that is so essential to reahty An elaborate type of 
stereoscope called the “telebmocular” is sometimes used In this 
type the stereoscope is more substantiaUy built, mounted upon a 
metal base, and provided with a small electric light for illummatmg 


The vaeot or the eTEHEoratAra —The stereograph and stereo- 

Ohver w aii popHlanzed by 
Ohver -R endeU Holmes aromid 1860 The slereogr^h was mtri 
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duccd into schools for instructional purposes shortly before 1900 
Although It had considerable populanty at this tune, its proper use 
and real \ aluc ^ ere understood by people Furthermore, much 
of the content of the materials became obsolete, and manj collec- 
tions of stereograplis were left unused in school storerooms With 
the ad\cnt of the motion picture, so much attention was gi\en to it 
and to another now dei clopmcnt, the film slide, that little further 
thought was gi^en to the \alue of the stereograph for instructional 
purposes Howe\cr, in recent jears, wth a new realization of the 
^ aluc to instruction of all tj-pcs of objectn e aids, the stereograph has 
reached more nearly its nghtful place of preeminence among all 
still pictures 

Tlic stereograph is of greatest \aluc in the elementarj school, 
w bore the e.Tpencnccs of pupils arc most limi led These expenences 
ma^ be broadened rcadjl> through the rea]ism afforded bj the 
stereograph Howc\cr, the stereograph «5hould occupy an impor 
tant place among objective aids m the junior high school and m the 
senior high school as i\cll Junior high school pupils need to 
dc\ clop man> nc\\ concepts and to recall past expenences and make 
them more Mvid In many fields this may best be done wth the 
stereograph 

TEcnKiQUES Cs USE OF STEREOonApHS — The stereograph is 
fundamentally an indmdual aid to mstniction Some attempts to 
adapt it to group use have resulted in loattention confusion and 
poor tcachmg The stereograph should be used as a study or prepa 
ration aid somci'hat m the same manner as encyclopedias and other 
reference materials A mde lanety of high-quahty stereographs 
suitable for almost every umt of study in the jumor high school is 
available These are a-v ailable either m black and white or m true 
colors A few stereoscopes may be provided on the studj table m 
the classroom, along with the particular stereographs that contribute 
to the umt of study under consideration Individuals and small 
groups may study these stereographs m their search for material 
pertainmg to specific problems Many schools have used the plan 
of pro\idmg collections of stereographs and stereoscopes m the 
school library Here pupils may use them m the same way as thej 
use other library matenals A successful way of adaptmg these 
matenals for group discussion is by means of a glass slide repro- 
duemg either picture of a stereograph Thus materials that haie 
been studied by individual pupils through the stereograph may be 
projected upon the screen for group study 
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Cfass Slides— Tbs use of bUU pictures of oU kinds is limited 
larcely to individual study, but for Erentcst effectiveness these need 
to be adapted for group study and discussion Glass slides make 
possible the transparent projection of various types of pictorial 


and graphic material , , . r 

Many school systems have a photography department translcr 
materials that are not copyngbtcd to glass-slide forma Tim pme- 
tice however, isVimiteAlDy aiidby Uie 

vanety and scope ol matenals A Tvidc selection of glass slides 
produced for specific instructional values on almost e\ery unit of 
study at the jumor high-echool level may be purchased from com- 
mercial concerns at nominal prices Thus instructional materials 
needed in English, foreign languages, social studieSi art, mdustna! 
arts, science, music, household arts, and health and physical educa- 
tion are available through glass slides These matenals may be in 
the form of various types of maps, pictures, songs ■with the accom- 
panying music, charts, graphs, and cartoons Of particular mterest, 
for example is the new map sbde' that vastly increases the group 
study of maps These map slides may be projected on the black- 
board and the maps further developed by the class 

The standard size for glass elides is by 4 inches Although 
these have been used almost umvereally, the popular 35-millimeter 
still picture camera is bemg used to make 35-millimeter slides 
Schoot-meuie Slides — An important new development that is 
gaming mcreasing popularity is the school made glass slide Glass 
sbdes may be constructed by pupils and teachers without the use of 
photography Such elides possess the advantage of economy and 
adaptability to classroom needs, and they have the added educa- 
tional value of other forms of creative expression 

Vanous matenals and techmques may be used m the construc- 
tion of school made slides Among the more useful are (1) Cello- 
phane with typewriter, (.21 CeUophanavath India ink, ('S) plain 
with lantem-slide ink, (4) etched glass with lantem-shde ink or 
crayon or with ordinary graphite pencil, and (5) Cellophane of 
vanous colors made mto pictures 

Artistic and resourceful teachers find many interestmg and novel 
combinations of these materials and techmques Descnptions of 
matenals directions for making and suggestions for using school 
made slides are found in vanous publications * 


* Keystooe View Company Meadville Pa. 

'Itsists Mai, Beamed, LasUrnSluk, p 13 Keyjtoos Vfeir CompU!? 
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Projeclion of Glass Slides — Important m the use of glass slides 
18 the manner of projection Much of the instructional value of 
glass slides is dcnved from supenor projection With a good pro- 
jector, clear, distinct images in black and vhite or in color may be 
projected on a screen c\ cn m a relatively light classroom In fact, 
uhcn mndoivs are on the shad> side of the room, clear 3- or 4-foot 
images may be projected without drawing any shades 

Film Strips — ^Another means for transparent projection of still 
pictonal and graphic matenab in group instruction is the film strip 
•which IS a roll of film consisting of about tbrty "frames ’ usually 
35 millimeters m •width but occasionally the width of standard 
glass slides Onginating ns an outgrowth of the early silent motion 
picture the film stnp has rcccucd wider use with the development 
of miniature still picture cameras using 3S*inilIimeter motion picture 
film 

The film strip is most useful when a senes of pictures or graphic 
matcnals are needed m a sequence for continuous development or 
contrast or for purposes of introduction re^view, and summarj of a 
unit of work. It is cspcciallj adapted for pupil teacher production 
of films that record excursion experiences for fu turc class discussions 
As compared with the glass slide, the film stnp is less expensive 
smaller, unbreakable and is more easily transported 

Frequently the predetermined sequence of materials in a film 
stnp handicaps freedom m the selection of matenal to fit the specific 
needs of a class Often the sequence required for one class is not 
suitable for another class studying the same unit of work Because 
the film stnp is smaller and less transparent than the glass slide a 
darker room is required for projection 

For the projection of the 35-millimeter film stnp a special pro 
jector may be used, or an attachment may be fitted onto the regular 
glass-shde projector A special slide earner may likewise be used 
with the glass-slide projector for wide film strips 

Motion Pictures —The enormous influence that theatrical 
motion pictures have exerted upon the attitudes habits emotions 
and behavior of children and adults is widely recogmzed A survey 


Meadville Pa 1938 Most Sa&ar Teaching Art Appreciat on Sterra 
Edueatumal News Vol 28 No 6 PP 37-38 May 1932 and Projected 
Scenery School Arts Magazine Vol XXXII pp 608~612 Jane 1933 
Santos Louisa Lantern Slides for School Stage Sterra Educational News 
Vol 28 No 7 pp 42-43 September 1932 
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of the effect of this influence is presented in the P ayne Fund Sluihcs ' 
Recently the influence of motion pictures in education has been 
receiving greater recognition 

Stereographs were found to occupy a place of unique importance 
in the field of objective aids because of their peculiar technical 
advantages, which make them a means of furnishing an appearance 
of reaUty through depth In a similar manner, motion pictures hold 
a place of preeminence among objective aids to instruction because 
of their pecuhar techmeal advantages, which make them a unique 
means of presenting effectively instructional materials in the 
classroom 

Technical Advantages —The peculiar techmeal advantages of 
motion pictures ate 

1 Depicting continuity ot actions ptoceases and events* 

2 Depicting naturally observable actions and processes* 

3 Revealing n&turaUy unobservable actions and processes* 

4 Reproducing sounds synchronized xnth aceoiopanying actions 


DePICTTNO COVTINUITT OF ACTIONS, PROCESSES, AND EVENTS — 
Various forms of pictonal materials, such as prints, stereographs, 
glass slides, and 61m sUdes, may be arranged in sequence to show 
continuity m the development of processes as well as to show a con- 
tinuous story of a senes of events However, continuity of actions 
and processes and the complete story of a senes of events, involving 
vanous interrelationships, can best be shown by the action and 
smooth ftow of the motion picture 

Depicting nattoallt observabee actions and processes — 
“15aturally observable*^ actions and processes are those that can be 
Been by ordinary observation These are the actions usually found 
in theatneal motion pictures This type of depiction is the pnncipal 
reason, why motion pictures give impressions of reahty 

Revealing natOkallt unobservable actionb and processes 
“Naturally unobservable” actions and processes are those that 
carmot be seen by ordinary observation New ways of depicting 
otherwise unobservable actions and processes have been developed 
largely by efforts to adapt the motion picture to instructional uses 


Y ^Ktures artd YoiUh A Summary 

raync Fund Studies The Macmillan Company JiewYork, 1933 

n'*"' ^ oI the functions of motion pictures by Hoban, 

the Cumattum The Dryden Preas Inc New York 1937 ^ 
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Through those new technical inventions, the motion picture fur- 
nishes many new experiences not possible in ordinary life, or even, 
lieretofore, in the science laboratory. Thus the young child may 
1)0 provided with information and experiences that not even the 
most learned scientist could have without the motion picture. 
These new techniques used in presenting othenvise unobservable 
actions and processes include “animation, slow-motion photog- 
r^iphy, time-lapse photography, microphotography, and miniature 
photography.”^ 

1. Animation, — One tj^ of animation has been popularised by 
Walt Disney’s creations of Mickey Mouse and Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs, reaching a pirmaclc of development in Fantasia. This 
type of animation is seldom used for instructional purposes. 

Tlic animation of diagrams and charts, however, has opened new 
and rich instructional possibiHtics for the motion picture. Through 
this technique we arc able to present diagrams and charts of various 
processes in action that could be presented before only by word 
descriptions and partially by still pictures. Similarly, the physically 
hidden inner processes, actions, and interrelationships of compli- 
cated manufactured mechanisms and of plant and animal life are 
revealed on the screen through a combination of cross-sectional 
animated drawings and pictures synchronized with expert oral 
descriptions and in some instances accompanied by natural sounds. 

Extensive and exceedingly voluable applications of this tech- 
nique in the production of motion pictures for instructional use have 
been made by Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., in collaboration with 
leading specialists in various fields. 

2. Slow-motionPhotograpby. — Slow-motion photography makes 
observable motions that are too fast for the human eye to see. Thus 
we may observe the movement of the wings of birds and insects in 
flight or while poised in the air, the whirl of airplane propellers, the 
movements of parts of speeding automobiles or other fast-moving 
machinery to discover imperfections and relationships. Slow- 
motion photography also makes possible the observation of details 
in many movements that can be observed only in gross without slow- 
motion photography, as, for example, in the movements of wild 
animals, dancing, running, jumping, activities in football and 
basketball. Thus, in various ways, slow-motion pictures have found 
a place of importance in instructional activities. 

1 Ibid., p, 102 . 
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mextncable part, the sound motion pictures arc advantageous m 
some of these situations Frcqaentty, m presenting complicated 
processes and situations, expert verba! descriptions and direction of 
learners’ attention need to accompany the pictonal or graphic 
material By means of the sound motion picture, such expert 
verbal descriptions may be oral and veil synchromzed mth the 
pictonal presentation 

In less techmeal situations, it is frequently best for the teacher 
to present the verbal deaenpUona and directions along vath the 
picture In these situations, the teacher may adjust his desenp- 
tions to the particular needs and the level of the group vhen the 
silent motion pictures contain a relatively small amount of pnntcd 
matenals If a sound motion picture is used, the teacher may 
turn oS the sound and give bis ovm verbal descnptions and 
directions 

In some situations, relative cost and case of operation are 
practical factors in deciding vhether to use silent or sound motion 
pictures Silent films and projectors are less expensive than sound 
equipment, and silent projectors are less complicated and are 
easier to operate than sound projectors Even so, teachers need 
to be familiar with the operation of both silent and sound 


projectors 

Educational Advantages of Motion Pictures — Certain techmeal 
advantages of motion pictures make them particularly well suited 
to aid instruction by previewing problems or umls of v, ork, arousing 
interest, furmshmg contmuity in materials, demonstrating processes, 
dramatizing processes or events, explaining relations^ps, and 
Bummanzmg units of work. 

Thus, by virlue of its peculiar technical charactenstics, the 
motion picture enables the teacher to arouse interest in a new umt 
of work through a rapid preview This same film may be used to 
demonstrate processes and show relationships through its con- 
tmuity of action It may be used further to dramatize processes 
and events and thvte develop attitudes and appreciations Tinally, 
the motion picture may be used m building thorough understanding 
through summarization 


SOiooUnade Films — Effiaent, small, and easily operated motion- 
picturc wmeras are available today at reasonable prices Motion- 
picture films may be purchased, developed, and printed at relatively 
low cost Many schools and individual teachers have been quite 
Buccessful m produemg educational films These films may be 
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used in the/olloning wajs (J) to interpret the school to the public; 
(2) to make a\ailablc for instruction m classrooms materials found 
m the local community, and (3) to preserve m pictonal form for 
the arclu\cs and for instructional use outstanding dramatic per- 
formances, pageants, 6eld or athletic events, exhibitions of pupib' 
work, and successful teaching procedures 

iKTEnpRETiNO THE BCHOOE TO THE PUBLIC — Basic problems of 
interpreting the schools to the pubhc arc discussed m Chap XVI 
Here we need onlj to point out that school-made motion-picture 
films provide an objective wa> of pre^ntmg to the pubhc various 
classroom activities and procedures, materials constructed by 
pupils, pageants, and other dramatic performances These fi lms 
may al«o show the tjTie and condition of school sites, buildings, and 
equipment, bow and nhcre capital outlay has been expended, and 
whether additional expenditures are needed. Many schools have 
made films of this type that vrerc not only highly informative 
and mtcrprcliv c but that portrayed dramatic and personal elements 
of much appeal to the pubhc Frequently such fiTms are m much 
demand by community orgamzations 

Making available for instructiov in classrooms iutebials 
FOUNi) IN THE LOCVL cosoiuKiTT — School-made films may be used 
to supplement excursions Motion picture records of observa- 
tions made on excursions may be projected on the screen for more 
detailed study and class discussion Natural physical charac- 
teristics and various activities, products, and processes m the 
commumty may be filmed for instructional use 

Preserving in pictorial forvi for the archives and for 

INSTRUCTIONAL USE OUTSTANDING DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES, PAG- 
EANTS, FIELD OR ATHLETIC EVENTS, EXHmmoVS OP PUPILS' WORK, 
AND SUCCESSFUL TEACHING PROCEDURES —The films Used for 
interpreting the schools to the pubhc may serv e as valuable records 
for the school archives Pupils are thrilled by seemg themselves 
and their schoolmates on the projection screen Presenting 
various school activities on the screen contributes much to buildmg 
school loyalty and morale Such films also have current and future 
instructional value Many school-made films involving teaching 
procedures have value in improving instruction Teachers may 
study their own procedures to discover ways of improvement, or 
highly successful procedures may be shown to teacher groups as 
examples Good commercial examples of teacher-trammg films 
may be used as patterns for the filming of school-made films of 
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this type Such commercial alma are being produced increasingly 
by Erpi Gassroom FUms, Inc * 

Size and Projection —Early educational films -were 35 millimeters 
in width, which is standard for theatncal films Today, practical y 
all educational films are 16 milbrnetera m mdth Since there is a 
direct relationship between width and length of films, matcnals 
requiring 1,000 feet of 35 millimeters may be reproduced on 400 feet 
of 16 miliimetere Because of this difference m size, the 35-milIi- 
meter fiirns are more expensive to transport, cost more to purchase, 
and require larger, more complicated, and more expensive equip- 
ment for projection than the 16-millimeter films The 35-millimetcr 
films are frequently made of inflammable stock and require fireproof 
booths The 16-millimcter films are always made of nomnflam- 
mablc stock and therefore do not require booths for projection 
The 16-millimeter films are quite satisfactory for school uses in 
classrooms and average-sized auditoriums Good projection screens 
are required, and rooms need to be darkened for projection of any 
type of raotion-pictuie film 

Several makes of good projectors for either silent or sound films 
are available at various prices Among the factors, other than 
price, that should be considered in purchasing projectors are 
portability, durabiUty, simphcity of operation, devices for reversing 
the projector so as to reshow portions of the film for more intensive 
study of relationships, the quaUty of projection, the quahty of sound 
reproduction, and the quaUty of service provided by distributors 
for projectors in use In addition to these factors, there are other 
factors related to the proposed uses of tho projectors These are 
size and volume of projectors and focal length of lens 

Imlruciion in MoUon-picture A-pprectalton — Throughout the 
present discussion of juruor-high-school education, it has been 
rcpcatedij emphasized that the responsibilitj of the school extends 
beiondtheclafstoomintoeveryaspeetof commumtj life Modem 
schools are atteraptmg to teach pupils how to h\ c m the community, 
how profitably to utilize its resources, and how to build a better 
communitj 


Since theatrical motion pictures are grcatlj affecting the atti- 
tudes, hahUs, emotions, and behavior of children and adults, it is 
neccssarj for schools to instruct pupils so that they may receive 

^ See. for example. 
WW DyiwfrHc Wrung (produced m colUboration with 
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the greatest possible benefit from theatrical motion pictures This 
instruction m\ol\cs (1) helping pupils choose the best pictures 
and (2) helping pupils understand and appreciate theatncal motion 
pictures Some cffecti\e ^ork has been done m teachmg motion- 
picture appreciation, hut this practice should receive more ^vide- 
spread attention and apphcation 

In recent j eats, the motion picture industry has produced manj 
excellent theatncal films of high educational %alue m lanous fields 
and types of learning, such as fine arts, literature, histoo , social 
problems, and sciences, including the de\ elopment of the scientific 
method For a good man^ jears, c\en elementary schools ha^e 
attempted to teach pupils to soK e problems bj the scientific method 
This IS indicated b} such terms as “problem method,” “project 
method,” and “actmtj program ” Schools have also taught pupils 
about the great contnbutions to cmliaation made b^ scientists 
throughout histoiy, crophasiiing tho methods employed, the 
hardships, discouragements, and ndicule that they were forced to 
o^ creome Other efforts of the schools hav e been greatly facilitated 
b} sc\ cral recent theatncal films that depict the scientific attitude 
and method Examples are such films as Arrovsmith, The Ctladel, 
The Story of Louts Pasteur, Edison the Man, and Doctor Ehrlich’s 
Magic Bullet The drama inherent m the dc\ elopment and applica- 
tion of tho scientific method as portrayed in these films con- 
tnbuted to making them box-office attractions 

Although most of the educational value of these films m depicting 
the scientific attitude and method maj be lost to pupils of jumor- 
high-school age, this would not be true if schools fulfilled their 
responsibility of helping pupils understand and appreciate theatncal 
motion pictures When more effective work is done by schools m 
helping pupils select, understand, and appreciate good theatncal 
films, it 13 reasonable to expect that more of the negative educational 
results of harmful theatncal films will be avoided 

Techniques in Use of Motion Pictures — Although motion pictures 
have 1 alue for entertainment and for use of leisure time, we are 
concerned here with techniques in the use of motion pictures as 
aids to instruction Since they are aids, their use for instructional 
purposes mvolves far more than just showing pictures Careful 
planmng by the teacher and much preparation and study by pupils 
are necessary for the best results m the use of fi l m s 

Films should be selected to fit the particular needs of the class, 
just as other instructional materials are selected This me an s that 
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they mmt be adapted to the unit of work and to the needs and lev el 
of ability of the particular group If the teacher i3 not already 
familiar Tnth the contents of the film, he should carefullj preview 
it, notmg contents, relationships, and essential points to be observed 
by pupils A brief statement of contents and points to bo obsen ed 
may be presented to the pupiU m, advance The time of showing 
the 61m will be detenmned by the needs of the cla&s and by the 
contents and nature of the film Some films need to be shown many 
times, either as a whole or in parts Such films maj be needed both 
as a preview and as a summary of a unit of w ork, and some portions 
may need to be shown many tunes Ihrou^out the unit for purposes 
of clanfymg and showing relationships Teachers should check 
pupfl observations and imderstandmgs by discussions and tests 
Because motion pictures arc used ns aids to instruction, the 
techmques for their proper use arc like the general techniques for 
effective instruction 

Projection Screens — Adequate group use of objective aids to 
instruction requires the projection of opaque materials, glass slides, 
film strips, and motion picture films The quality of projection 
depends upon (1) the amount of hght in the room, (2) the quality 
and wattage of the projector, (3) the quahty of the projection 
screen, (4) the relative position of the pupils and screen, and (5) the 
relative positions of the projector and screen. 

The Une of vision and the line of projection should be as nearly as 
possible perpendicular to the screen. 'When the line of vision meets 
the screen at too oblique an angle, the pupil cannot see a clear, 
distmct image When the Ime of projection meets the screen at an 


oblique angle, the area of projection is skewed from its rectangular 
shape, and portions of the picture become distorted In order to 
get the best quality of projection, screens should be placed on an 
end wall shghtly above the level of the pupils’ eyes and at about 
equal distance from each side of the room The projector should 
be placed approximately level with the center of the screen The 
line of vision needs to be more nearly perpendicular to the surface 
of the screen m usmg beaded alummum surface, or translucent 
screens than m usmg other types of screens 

The size of the screen needed wiU depend upon the distance of 
the pupUs from the screen and the amount of hght m the room 
most classroom projections, the screen image will be from 3 to 
classrooms that cannot be darkened the size of 
the screen image may be lessened to mcrease the bnlhanqy 
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Tho price of projection screens varies with the material, mount- 
ings, and size. Some schools have made satisfactory opaque 
screens at low cost by attaching to window-shade rollers heavy 
window-shade material of white or light cream color. These screens 
arc then mounted on a narrow wooden backboard provided with 
cyescrcws for hanging. Portions of classroom walls finished m 
smooth plaster with flat white paint serve as good screens when they 
arc in the right positions. Good translucent screens may be made 
inexpensively by mounting a framed piece of dental rubber or draft- 
man’s tracing cloth on a small adjustable tripod or stand. 

Dramatizations.— -Dramatization offers many possibilities as an 
objective aid to instruction. The forms of dramatization suitable 
to tho junior high school include pageantry, short plays, literary 
selections, liistorical events and movements, style shows, vaudeville, 
musical and dancing skits, and puppetry. On a small scale, these 
arc adapted to classroom use as aids to instruction. They may be 
applied on a larger scale for school assemblies. These assembly 
dramatic performances should be outgrowths of classroom instruc- 
tional activities. Large-scale pageantry involving the cooperative 
efforts of the cntiro school may be successfully staged os a summary 
of units produced in various classroom activities. Thus each 
department may have definite responsibilities to perform as a part 
of its instructional program. Physical-education classes may 
develop the dancing activities of the performance; English classes 
may assume the responsibility for effective speech work; industrial- 
art classes may prepare electrical effects and construct scenery; art 
classes may furnish advertising postern, make scenery projection 
slides, and paint stage scenery; household-arts classes may create 
costiunes; music classes may provide instrumental and vocal music; 
and typing or printing classes may provide attractive mimeographed 
or printed annoimcementa and programs. 

Dramatic performances produced cooperatively vitalize class- 
room instruction and correlate the various instructional activities 
of the school. Much of the interruption of the instructional 
program that frequently accompanies large-scale dramatic per- 
formances is thus eliminated, and more pupils share in the educa- 
tional benefits of the performance. Selecting a few talented pupils 
to participate may result in a superior production with greater 
promotional benefits to the school, but this practice too frequently 
sacrifices many of the instructional values. Schools should main- 
tain liigh standards of accomplishment in all dramatizations. 
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Not only do these high standards increase the instructional value 
but they make such pageantiy and dramatizations one of the most 
effective vrays of mterpretmg the schools to the public 

The success of many assetobly dramatizations depends largely 
upon the costummg, which is usually themost expensive part of school 
dramatics Creatmg all the costumes for a large-scale pageant 
IS too much responsibihty for household art classes as a part of their 
instructional program Many schools have found it advantageous 
to maintain a costume collection The household arts department 
assumes responsibihty for the care and mamtemance of this collec- 
tion and adds to it when the need arises In addition to the costume 
collections m the local schools, many school systems maintain a 
costume department in their “visual” centers Costumes from 
fhTs department are loaned to local schools to supplement their 
local supply Such central costume collections were increased 
recently in some school systems by the use of dressmakers and 
other artisans made available through Federal work-relief programs 
Microprojections — Several types of science apparatus assist in 
making instruction more objective through demonstrations 
Prominent among these is the microprojector, which projects on a 
screen the image of microscopic substances This apparatus adapts 
the microscope to group use It is of special value at junior high- 
Bchool level because of the difficulty pupils of this age experience m 
operatmg microscopes Ordinarily it is difficult for teachers to know 
that pupils see what is being studied "With the microprojector, 
this difficulty IS eliramated since an image of the substance under 
study 13 projected on the screen for class discussion Special types 
of microprojcctors project images of live microscopic substances for 
observation of activitj m the materials 

Special demonstration ecjuipment of this type is so expensive 
that individual schools often cannot afford an adequate selection 
Hence some school 8> stems mamtam a collection of such apparatus 
irv the “visual" center This equipment is loaned to schools as 
needed 


Electncai Recordmgs —Increasing importance is being accordei 
to electrical recordmgs as objectuc aids Formerly these wen 
eouMdered moat useful m the development of music appreciation 
now they are found of value in many areas of learning Thus fo 
cample, Englsah classes may hear the voice of contemporary poet 
whose ^ordmgs make the study of poetry of Imng interest 
Phjsical-education teachers find that records aid instruction i 
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dancing, group games, and formal exercises They may also provide 
rhj thm and timing for t} ping and peninanship activities and for 
cxtroclass recreational activities such as social dancmg Many 
junior high schools are using school made records to improve the 
speech habits of pupiLs Electrical recording enable pupils to 
hear and analyze their own voices and correct their speech 
errors 

The phonograph has further educational value as a means of 
adapting radio broadcasts to wider classroom use Frequently 
broadcasts of high instructional value m vanous departments of the 
school occur at times unsuitable for school use Electrical record- 
ings of these broadcasts made by the school make them available for 
classes as needed These recordings have the additional advantage 
of allowing time for studj and discussion 

Small portable cfilcicnt phonographs are available at low cost 
For a small additional cost, public addrass or microphone attach 
ments may be purchased These public address systems are of 
much V aluo, although they arc limited in volume and have only one 
loud speaker 

To realize tho fullest benefits from electrical recordings, indi- 
vidual scliools should have recordings and portable phonographs m 
sufficient numbers to satisfy then* needs These arc made available 
from tho library to teachers as are other instructional materials 
Radio Broadcasts — Tho radio is another development that is 
exerting enormous influence upon the attitudes habits, emotions, 
and behavior of children and adults Like motion pictures, it must 
bo regarded as a valuable educational instrument 

One of the great difficulties m the use of the radio as an objective 
aid to instruction lies in the fact that broadcasting time is expensive 
and IS therefore purchased to a considerable extent by commercial 
concerns for adv ertising purposes Thus schools are limited largely 
to the programs that are considered by these concerns to have the 
greatest public appeal Although many commercial programs 
have high instmctional value they are frequently broadcast at 
times unsuitable to classroom use 

Notwithstanding these difficulties schools are making consider- 
able use of the radio Various typ« of broadcasts that have 
instructional value are heard directly by classes Broadcasts of 
special value mclude various types of musical programs group and 
mdividual discussions on current social political and economic 
problems, news reviews and comments, and dramatic performances 
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through » comroiltco of pupilr Mid tcuchcra under Iho cluunnMuWp 

'caWo^tag —M objcclit o aids arc collated and referred to the 
hbrarj- thej rnusl bo carftuH> cKwificd nccotrlmg to injtructionol 
purposes, and mounted or otlirnwo prcpsreil for pre-erralion and 
use Thcl must nbo bo dcscnlicd with indltidusl legends, ella- 
logucd, and filed All these arc teclmical aspects of the noaer 
duties of the school libramn 

Graphic matcnali, eteroofjrnpli*, and ordinary pnnla may l>o 
filed in the Tcicrcncc room of tho library Museum matenati should 
be housed m a scparvto room of tho library unit- Other objcctuo 
matcnala and equipment such as lar^e art masterpieces, films, 
film strips, elcctnaal rccordmss, and rKis slides, togilber nith 
projectors, phonograplis, and radios, should aho Ikj houscrl in a 
separate room of tho library unit, Bincc lhe«o nro to be used m cK«a‘ 
rooms and not in tho library unit 

Centraluimg Objective-aid Centers — IMicn the educational 
plulosophy tliat places objcctue-aid matenil in the scliool library 
under the direction of tho bbmnan is rolatod to the entire school 
district, tho need for a coordinating center liccomcs apparent 
A number of outstanding school systems hn\c cronled '*%wuaV' 
centers, and some have coordinated these mth tho hhnrj Tho 
function performed by these central offices w c<«cntiall> tho same 
as that of tho local school Iibrity, namcl>, collecting preparing, 
classifying cataloguing housing, and circulating objcctiic-aid 
ttmtcnals so tlmt these are a\ailablo and accessible to the greatest 
number of teachers Purthor functions of central objceti\c-aid 
centers include coordinating matcnil of local centers, caring for 
and maintaining the equipment, constructing, and purcliasmg both 
materials and equipment for the entire system 

The objcctii e^aid center for tho school sy stem is m a strategic 
position to contribute uniquely in several nays to this phase of 
the school program It may organize a photographic studio to 
make glass slides, film strips and photographic prints, and to mount 
prints and graphic matenab, as uell os to photograph interesting 
aspects of school and community life It may organize a con- 
struction, care, and mamtcnanco diiiaion To supplement this 
Ti’ school systems recently ha\o taken advantage 

, federal works relief programs to secure the skilled services 
of artuta, taxidermists and other craftsmen in building useful 
exhibits such as bird- and animal habitat cases, unit models portray- 
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mg tho evolution of Amcncin tmrxsportation, commumcation, 
Architecture, manufftctunng processes, and other aspects of our 
industrial and social hentage 

From tlic point of mow of administration, all school-owned 
objcctuo aids should bo considered tho property of tho school 
system, and hence thf-;c should bo accessioned and then issued to 
local scliooLs just as other mntcnals arc Lssued Tho more basic, 
fundamental, or froquontb used objective aids and equipment 
fhould be housed m local schools Materials and equipment that 
arc housed in the central olSco should supplement those in the local 
Fcliool 

Manj small ‘■chool sjslcms ha\o not established objcctive-aid 
centers Ilowcxcr, an interesting recent trend is the cooperative 
development of adequate centers by several distncts or entire 
counties ^\^cro no central service is provided, teachers may 
refer to citj , count} , and state hbranes, to museums, and to county, 
state, and rodcrnl bureaus and agencies for needed objective 
nmtcnals 


SUMMARY 

Objective aids to instruction include all objective symbols that 
portni} characteristics similar to the real objects, processes, and 
relationships for wluch they stand The unique characteristics of 
various tjpes of objective aids enable them to contribute to specific 
instructional functions, and hence selectivity in the use of objective 
aids becomes tho first principle governing their application to school 
procedures Selecting the most appropriate types of instructional 
aids implies a familianty with the charactenstics, techniques of use, 
advantages, hnutations, and sources of each type Since no single 
objective aid can accomplish all instructional purposes, it is often 
necessary to use several types in a single unit of work 

It 13 a defimto responsibihty of tho junior high school to develop 
an appreciation of theatncal motion pictures and public radio 
broadcasts 

Developing an adequate supply of carefully selected objective 
aids requires the cooperation of everyone in the school Contribu- 
tions of individual pupils and teachers should be coordmated 
through committees under the school bbranan 

Administering objective aids thrtmghout the school system 
requires coordination among all the schools of the district This 
coordination may best be accomplished through a central objective- 
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aid center under the superviaion ot tlie central librarian lor the Bchool 
eystem, assisted by technical experts All objective materials and 
eempraent m local schools ehould be considered the property of tho 
school district Teachers should become familiar with all agencies 
circulating objective aids, and they should know what aids aro 
available from each source 
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CHAPTER XII 

APPRAISIHG ARD REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS 

The systematic educational growth of pupils in junior hi^ school 
does not result from the combination of chance factors in the class- 
room Systematic progress results only from intelligent planning, 
based upon a knowledge of the present educational status and needs 
of pupils Such knowledge may be gained only through some form 
of measurement or appraisal of pupils Cerlam measuring instru- 
ments and appraisal devices that are useful m junior high school are 
discussed here, along with methods of reporting pupil progress 

MEASURING IKSTRUMiENTS AND APPRAISAL DEVICES 

Various tests and examinations, either formal or informal, oral or 
written, are used consistently m all educational work as a com- 
plementary aspect of instructional procedures Until recent times, 
the tradition^ wnttea-essay examination was the most widely 
used type of examination Comparatively recent advances in the 
field of educational measutementa have emphasized the charac- 
teristics of good examinations and have popularized a number of 
newer types 

There are two characteristics that contribute to the value of all 
examinations All good examinations possess a high degree of 
validity This means that they measure adequately the knowledge, 
abibty, skill, or quahty that they are supposed to measure Calling 
an examination by a suitable name docs not ensure its validity 
The validity of an examination may be determmed by reference to 
some outside cntenoti or to the pooled judgments of competent 
experts All good cxammations possess a hi^ degree of relia- 
bility This means that they measure consistently whatever they 
do measure An examination that yields variable results when 
it 13 given a second tune to a group of pupils is an unreliable 
test The reliability of a test is affected by the objectivity of 
sconng, which reduces to a minimum both the writing required by 
pupils and the subjective judgments of teachers who are sconng the 
test Sconng an examination objectively mvolves the use of a 
320 
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preriously prepared standard cntcnon or toy as distinguished from 
scoring dono by subjcctno estimates that are inHuenced by such 
irrclctant factors ns the quality of hnndivriting, general neatness, 
linguistic stjle and facility, and by various personality charac- 
teristics of identified cvammccs The reliability of an examination 
13 nffccted further by the adequacy with which the test samples tho 
quahtv , ability, know ledge, or skill bemg measured The results of 
good examinations arc assumed to bo proportionate to true measures 
of pupil abilities, knowledges, or skills in particular areas of experi- 
ence A narrow, restricted sampling of a given field is likely to 
bo less reprcscntatilo of the true qualities and abilities than is a 
jnoro extensive or more comprehensive saijipJjng of that field In 
general, tho reliability of an examination increases the ade- 
quacy of sampling and vnth the objectivity of scoring 

Stands!^ Tests tests are hrmal measuring rnstru- 

menta that pro\ndc a standard means for measunng various aspects 
of pupil abilities, achievements, and personalities Not only do 
v\ ell-constructed standard tests possess a high degree of validity and 
reliability but also thej have been constructed scientifically by 
experts who have subjected preliminary forms of tests to expen 
mental conditions and subsequent revisioiis Standard tests are 
published w ith norms that may bo used to uiterpret and to evaluate 
individual scores and group scores obtained from the test In 
addition, the standard tost is published with specific directions for 
administering, scoring, and interpreting tfic results, as well as 
descriptions of the purposes of the test, the conditions under which 
it should be admmistered, and the time limitations 

Standard tests have proved useful in adininistrative procedures 
involved m the groupmg and classification of pupils, m instructional 
procedures involved m planning both group and individualized 
programs, in diagnosis of pupil disabilities, und m the disco\ ery of 
scholastic aptitude and special talents Any application of the 
criteria and principles of pupil classifications that are discussed m 
Chap V would necessarily be based upon the use of appropriate 
standardised tests 

Scholastic aptitude may be measured with either standard 
intelligence or standard achievement tests In measurmg scholastic 
aptitude with mtelligence tests, the assumption is that the mtel- 
ligence-test scores or the derived quotients ai-e proportionate to the 
true ability or aptitude of pupils In measuring scholastic aptitude 
with achievement tests, the assumption is th^t the present leammg 
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accomplishment is indicative of future learning ability 
the most satisfactory procedure is to combine the results of both 
mental and achievement testa In order that teachers may plan 
instructional programs in accordance uvth the aptitudes of pupils, 
It is desirable that the results of several mental and achievement 
tests be made available m the cumulative-record folder for each 
pupil For the majority of pupils, standard group testa that are 
administered annually provide sufficiently reliable data for this 
purpose Individual or specialized testa are desirable for excep- 
tional children Special abilities m musical, artistic, and mechanical 
fields and social relationships are related only slightly to general 
scholastic aptitude and to achievement as measured by standard 
achievement tests, bub a knowledge of special talents in these areas 
may be discovered by means of special aptitude tests The results 
of such testa contribute valuable information to teachers and assist 
them m planning special educational opportunities and m modif j mg 
group activities to meet mdividual needs 

Failure to achieve in academic subjects in proportion to one’s 
general ability to achieve may be caused by a special disability, ibe 
nature of wbch can be discovered most effectively by means of 
appropriate diagnostic tests Remedial procedures directed at 
such specific weaknesses often result m the early correction of the 
disability and m a more satisfactory adjustment and placement of 
the individual pupil 

In the selection and use of standard tests, it should be borne in 
mind that each test has been constructed for a specific purpose and 
is most useful for a specific group or developmental level The 
success of anj testing program will therefore depend in large measure 
upon the appropriateness with which tests are selected and with the 


Tcasonableness with which test results are apphed to local classroom 
problems A valid and reliable standardized test that is suitable 
for one eighth grade class m English, for example, may be quite 
unsuitable for another eighth-grade English class, even m the same 
school, because the educational needs of the pupils and the instruc- 
tional purposes of the teacher may have been unrelated to the pur- 
poses for which the test was constructed 

Ratmg Scales— In addition to the data mippUcd by more 
toiMlued types of standaid test, such as the achierement-test 
battenes, meotal tests, and special-aptitade tests supplementary 
information B needed to gam a more comprehensive knowledge 
of pnpds Numerous deviees have been inTenled and used with 
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varjmg degrees of success m securing such supplementary data 
One of the most successful of these is the rating scale 

The rating scale is a standardized technique of recording sub- 
jective cstunates or judgments of the amount of a trait or quahty 
of behavior Usually several traits or qualities of behavior are 
described and so spaced on a page that judges may record ^aIylng 
degrees of the trait possessed by pupils The most effective form 
of the ratmg scale provndcs also for the citation of objective evidence 
to support the judgment of the rater An example of a satisfactory 
ratmg scale in use today is the Personahly Repori dev eloped by the 
American Council on Education This scale contains the following 
questions 

1 How are you and others affected by his appearance and manner? 

2 Does he need constant prodding or docs he go ahead with his work 
Without being told? 

3 Docs he get others to do what he wishes? 

4 How does he control his emotions? 

5 Has be a program with definite purposes m terms of which be dis- 
tributes his time and eaergy7> 

The ratmg scale is widclj used to sample mtercst and attitudes 
either by self ratings or by others 

Anecdotal Records and Interviews — Teachers counselore and 
admmistrators who anticipate using ratmg scales that provide for 
the citation of objectiv e evidence to support their judgments should 
follow a sjstematic technique of recording and filing behavior 
incidents and accomplishments of pupils Such a technique is 
called the “anecdotal” method of recordmg qualitative data 
Everyday contacts with pupils provide teachers with manj oppor 
tumtics to observe behavior and attitudes of a most mtimate nature 
Teachers who are alert to their guidance responsibilities develop 
the habit of jottmg down such instances as they occur and of filmg 
them m cumulative-record folders that are kept on each pupil 
Durmg the course of asemester it is possible to assemble an mterest- 
mg and sigmficant senes of anecdotes that m many instances reveal 
significant trends of pupil develojmnent Such an accumulation of 
data may reveal unusual strengths or weaknesses of character or 
personality In either case these data are suggestive of develop- 
mental needs and hence are useful m guidance procedures 

‘ Pergonalily Report Reviaion A Amencan Council on Education Waslung 
ton D C 1929 
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The informal personal interview has always provided one of the 
most direct and Batisfaclory means of probing into pupil problems 
and understandings Even after all nvadable formal data ha\ e been 
assembled and studied, teachers and counselors find it possible to 
obtain a more complete understandmg of specific behavior acts 
and of personal attitudes by means of the mtcnrncw More 
formalized mter\'iew3 may be conducted by means of modified 
ratmg scales, questionnaires, or in\cntones Through this means, 
counselors are able to record systematically the reactions and atti- 
tudes of pupils toward a vanetj of problems and relationships 
Questionnaires — The simplest and sometimes the only satis- 
factory approach to the study of pupil problems w that of aakmg 
direct questions that may be answered by pupils Instruments 
used for this purpt^e are called “questionnaires “ Interest ques- 
tionnairea or interest invcntones, (or example, provide standard 
check lists of activities by means of which sjstcmatic expressions 
of pupil mteresta maj be secured The personality schedule is 
anothet type ot queationnairo or inventory These schedules are 
related to personal and social adjustment problems and reveal 
insists into the more mtunate personal rebtionships of mdiMdual 
pupils 

The interpretation of the results of questionnaires should bo 
made m the light of certam weaknesses that are inherent m the 
questionnaire technique pupils may not be able to interpret prop- 
erly the questions asked, they may give answers that they think 
teachers prefer, or they may be unable to mterpret their own 
attitudes or reactions toward the questions asked These factors, 
together with the difficulty of interpreting total scores earned on a 


questionnaire, place this instrument among the less objective sup- 
plementary measuring devices Although the questionnaire method 
has some faults, it is being used with some degree of success m 
classifymg pupils, m orgamzmg extraclass activity programs, m 
guidance, and m whednle mailing By means o! the questionnaire, 
It is frequently po&sible to gam insight mto pupd problems and mal- 
adjustments that might not be discovered m any other way 

Newer Appraisal Instalments —Few standardizoa sutjeet testa 
measure the ability to think, yet tlna ability is an important ohjee- 
livc m junior tugh-school education Recent efforts to measure the 
abih^ to think and reason m uubject areas have been made by 
the Progr^ive Education Association Recently made available 
te evaluation mstrumenls to measure pupil ability mvolved m such 
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operations as interpretation of data, application of principles, 
abilitj to generalize, and logical and critical thinking These 
appraisal dcMces are related to subject fields and measure specific 
pupil abilities in the phj-sieal, biological, and social sciences By 
moans of such tests, pupil progress toward the newer objecti\es maj 
be measured and indmdual programs may be modified so as to 
secure optimal pupil development 

The evaluation of other aspecta of pupil progress is being 
attempted with newer evaluation instruments m the measurement 
of stud^ skills and work habits, social adjustments, creativeness, 
social sensitivity, and attitudes and appreciations Various bul- 
letins of the Progressive Education Association describe these 
dcvnccs Interpretative presentations also have been made by 
Wnghtstone* and Odell ’ 

Appraisal, evaluation, and measurement are wajs of knownng 
and understanding pupils Evciy test and cve^y device that is 
used should bo chosen because it is the best available means of 
securing needed information about pupils Under no circum- 
stances should the results of measurements and appraisals be con- 
sidered ends m themselves Even elaborate evaluation programs 
nro futilo unless the entire instructional staff of the junior high 
school, m cooperation with tho administration, utilize data thus 
assembled to improve tho instructioua! program 

The dependence of tho program of studies upon its measured 
outcomes is emphasized by Odell m five steps that he considers 
requisite for the operation of a successful evaluation program 

1 There mast be agreement reached as to the desired outcomes of the 
program under consideration, whether this be individual school subject, 
single subject field, entire school umt, or whole educational program 

2 There must be agreement as to how all of these outcomes might 
reasonably mamfest themselves, whether this be in newly acquired knowl 
edges and skills, or m modified attitudes and appreciations, or m new types 
£<J ovfirt behavior j3ot measurable by ordinary type tests 

3 There must be found or developed ways of measuring either objec- 
tively or subjectively as many as possible of these manifestations of the 
agreed upon outcomes 

‘ WaiGHTSTONE, J Watne, ‘ Evaluation of Newer Instructional Prac- 
tices," Newer f’rodices of Priwnwe Tvelfth Yearbook Department 

of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, National Education Association, 
Washington D C, IWO 

* Odell, W II , ‘ Evaluation Principles and Procedures ’ Bulletin mimeo- 
graphed, Public Schools, Oakland, Calif , 1939 
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4 ThEse meMurements must bo oppbed to 03 mooy os possibla of tho 

Btiidents mvolved m the ctlucational program under Bcrulmy 

6 The results of the measurements must be made the subject of study 
by the group concerned with the evaluation of the educational program so 
that a concensus can be reached as to its efficacy ‘ 

INFORMAL TEACHER-MADE EXAMINATIONS 
Advances that have been made m the testmg movement during 
the Ust two decades, and particularly the contnbutions of the 
Progressive Education Aasociation, wth their newer evaluation 
instruments, have led many teachers to believe that teacher-madc 
tests may now be replaced with secmmgly appropnatc standardized 
tests The construction of really good teacher made examinations 
13 an exceedingly meticulous and laborious procedure, and if the 
construction of tests could be delegated to experts, much of the 
tune and energy of overworked teachers might be directed into 
other instructional activities Unfortunately this is a hope that 
has little basis m reality, for no standardized test, and no senes of 
standardized testa may salisfactonly replace teacher made examina- 
tions This 13 true for the reasons that the objectives for a class 
should be determined by the abihties and needs of the group, that 
the specific instructional materials and emphases are determined 
by objectives, and that the expencnces of pupils m classrooms are 
always stion^y influenced by the group and by current local condi- 
tions of which standard test makers are unaware 

Pupil progress resulting from mdividualized instruction and from 
sociaUzed activity programs thus may be measured only m part by 
Btandardued instruments At best these may provide supplemen- 
tary data that, although highly essential in the total appraisal 
program may not replace teacher made examinations 

Purthermore, m modem junior high schools, the appraisal of 
pupil progress may not be restneted to progress in formal academic 
subjects Pupil progress toward the broader objectives of jumor- 
high-school education must also be measured insofar as this is 
possible Satisfactory formal mstmmente are not available to 
evaluate pupil progress toward many of the newer educational 
objectives As a consequence, a considerable amount of the 
appraisal of pupils must be done by teacher made testa 

Teacher made testa are constructed for specific purposes, lust 
as are the formal, standardized tests Informal teacher made tests 
• IM , p 4. 
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should yield mtcrprctablo data indicative of pupil progress toward 
stated objectives Variations in the organiiation of the mental 
abilities of pupils result m a supenor facihty on the part of some 
pupils in handling one or another form of an examination Some 
pupils who excel when tested with essay examinations may appear 
at a disadvantage m the same field when confronted with true-false 
or multiple-choice items Other pupils excel on objective items and 
do poorly on essay questions To equalize such differences among 
pupils and to provide a suitable medium with which to test various 
objectives, a good teacher mado examination should bo balanced 
with a judicious use of varied examination forms 

Essay Exa m inations — Among the advantages claimed for the 
essay examinations arc (1) that it measures the amount of usable 
knowledge that pupils possess, (2) that it measures the ability to 
organize the factual knowledge around some major problem (3) 
that it measures the ability of pupils to apply knowledge m the 
solution of new problems, and (4) that it reveals the extent to which 
meamngful and logical relationships have been established by pupils 
m specific areas of cxpcncnco 

The vahdity and the reliability of the essay form of examination 
may bo questioned m relation to the advantages that it is presumed 
to possess Average junior high-school pupils possess extremely 
limited ability to express themselves in written language even under 
the most favorable conditions Ordmanly, the conditions under 
which exammations are given create a greater or lesser degree of 
emotional tension, which inhibits effective written expression 
Under these restrictive conditions the validitj' of the essay examina 
tion will necessarily vary with the objective bemg measured with 
the ability of pupils to express themselves in wntmg and with the 
influence of emotional tensions upon the recall and organization of 
knowledge m essay form 

The validity of the essay exammation may likewise be questioned 
with respect to the measurement of attitudes and appreciations on 
the grounds that essay paragraphs are merely verbal expressions of 
pupils and that they may or may not indicate the true attitudes and 
appreciations held by pupils It is likely that methods can be found 
that are superior to the essay examination for the development and 
organization of knowledge and the development of writing ability 

The rebability of the essay exammation is mevitably affected 
by its limited samphng of an experience area and by the subjectivity 
of scoring or evaluatmg the total essay m relation to the objectives 
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measured. In spite of its weaknesses and limitations, the cs^y 
eieammation contmues to be popular, but as it is ordinarily USM at 
the imuor liigh."chool level, it is definitely mfenor to more objec- 
tive examination forms However, the rehabihtj of the essay 
examination may be increased by adopting certain imprQ\ ed scoring 
procedures These techniques include (1) preparmg key answera 
for each question, ivhich state cacplieitly all the facta and ideas for 
rvhich credit is to bo alloTred, (2) scoring each essay item upon a 
predetermmed point scale mth weighted credit pomts for each idea 
included m the key answer, (3) scoring all papers without reference 
to the names of pupHs, and (4) scoring all the answers to a single 
question before going on to other questions The accumulation 
of point scores for the entire essay exa m i n ation may be used as a 
total point score for each pupil Total scores thus obtained may be 
ranked or cast mto frequency distributions and treated as any 


statistical senes 

True-False Examinations. — The tnio-false test is composed of a 
«cnes of true and false statements that are to be marked with an 
appropriate symbol The advantages claimed for this type of 
examination are (1) that it offers an opportunity for the widest 
possible samplmg of a subject field, (2) that its scoring is entirely 
objectisc, (3) that it lends itself admirably to thought questions, 
and (4) that it stimulates cntical t hinkin g "When skiUfuUi con- 
structed the true-false examination possesses man> of the adian- 
tages claimed for it However, there are certain weaknesses that 
are common to the true-false examination as it is ordinarily used- 
Among these should be noted the pre\alence of ambiguous state- 


ments, mcluding those ba\’ing two ideas, one of which is true and 
the other false, and the tendency to restrict items to mere factual 
information. Critics of the true-false examination emphasize the 
difficulty of testmg meamngful relationships among factual data 
through this medium and ha\e pointed out the frequency with 
which statements arc only relatively true or relaU\ ely false. Never- 
theless, the true-fabe exammation is readJy adaptable to the 
junior high-«chooUevel,lhe fairness olved m its objective scoring 

is qmckly appreciated bj pupils, and, on the whole, it ls probably 
the bcslhkcd form of exammation that can be used The true-false 
test possesses a distinct advantage over other forms of objective 
^muiations when a vide sample of the knowledge of a subject 
field 13 desired under limited time conditions, when a test of the 
accuracj of gcnerahzaUons held by pupOs after controUed expen- 
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cnees m subject fields is desired, and when a short check quiz is 
needed for daily classroom work 

Multiple-choice Items — ^Tho multiple-choice item consists of a 
partial statement, followed by several plausible phrases needed to 
complete the answer, only one of which is correct Each of the 
altcmati\ e responses is ei\ cn a number that may bo wntten in the 
margin opposite the number of the item 

The advantages claimed for the multiple-choico examination 
form aro (1) that it provides one of the best forms for testing 
reasoning ability, (2) that Tinting by pupils is reduced to a mini- 
mum, and (3) that the sconngis thoroughly objective The weak- 
nesses of multiple-choice examinations are (1) that it is difficult 
to construct four or five plausible alternative responses, (2) that 


only a hrmted number of items can be placed upon a single page, 
(3) that statements are subject to ambiguities, (4) that the correct 
response may be self-evident or that one or more of the Ineorrict 
responses may reasonably be selected ns the correct one, and (C) 
that the reading involved often is excessive and time-consuming 

The greatest contnbution of the multiple choice examination Ih 
in its mcasunng of the abihty to select the most appropriate of 
alternative responses under controlled conditions T})o rnsoning 
and judgment involved in such a selection arc important aspirts 
of mental development and hence, in spite of its wcaknc-HCK, the 
multiple-choice examination should occupy an important plaro in 
measunng the intellectual and educational growth of junior-high- 
school pupils Both the true-false and tho multiplo^hoirc c xamlna- 
tion test the abibty to recogmze true fitatements whin thcHo aro 
presented 

Completion Items— The completion teat con^'ists of a neriM of 
true statements from which key words or pliraRos liave n omi tU d 

The missing words must be wntten on a blank provj }f<\ m 
preferably in the margin The completion test w onr> of the oldeat 
forms of objective examinations AVhen the pi;r[io*v* of th( tc-t 
is to measure the ability to recall facts or knowlorjgo, t|,r. ^ orrinh lion 
Item IS supenor to many other objccUvo t«.t forms 'I ho weak 
nesses of the completion test are (Ij that tho scoring j>j onlv nrirtially 
objective, (2) thet ‘''c ^ p„p.| 

be time consumes, (3) that statraenb, oflo„ f„,, ^ 

type ot response desired (4) that stalcmcnh, Ih, „i 5 te 

answers evident, and (5) that sometimes so much of a 
omitted that it becomes meamngless 
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Less commonly used obicctive-tcat forms include tlio mntcliing 
exercise, tbe rearrangement teat, and various combinations of tnc 
more basic types There is only Unuted experimental evidence on 
the specific value o! dafierent types o( objectivc-tcst forma, therefore 
teachers are forced to depead largely upon their own coipencncc in 
choosing the particular form or combination of forms to measure 
accomplishments under consideration 

SCORING INFORMAL EXAMINATIONS 
Each informal examination should be given for a specific purpose 
The results of the examinations should yield intelligible answers to 
three questions (1) Bow much absolute progress has each pupil 
made toward the objectives being measured? (2) How much 
progress has each pupil made in relation to the group with whom 
he 13 working? (3) How much progress has been made by the 
group? The methods used m scoring exammations have much to 
do with the usefulness of the results The three questions that need 
to be answered implj a need for quantification of test results 
The practice of assigning quantitative value to test items and to 
total examinations has created an important distinction between 
test scores and school marks The traditional practice of assigning 
letter marks to es^ay exanunations makes no such distinction 
Test scares should bo interpreted as relatively arbitrary numerical 
values assigned to pupil performances in accordance mth the best 
judgment of the teacher School marks should represent a direct 
interpretative appraisal of the merits of test scores or of pupil 
performances From test to test there may be httle correspondence 
between the merits of a test performance and the numerical values 
assigned It is important therefore, that the two processes of 
Bconng and evaluating test results be kept separate 

Pomt Scores — ^Probably the most satisfactory scoring tcchmque 
(or all forms of teacher made examinations is to be found m the use 
of the numerical point score In this procedure numencal values 
ate assigned to each test item m accordance with teacher judgments 
of its weight with respect to the objective under consideration 

Ob^ously, some behavior patterns and some knowledges skills and 

tobits wU respresent greater progress toward desired objectives 
than some others By carefully analyzing objectives into 
i^ediate and intermediate stages m terms of class activities and 
by a^gmng appropriate weight to the more important aspects of 
development teachers may prepare tests that reveal more exactly 
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the present status of pupils with reference to the goals toward 
which they are working The summation of the points credited to 
each of the several items in an examination prondcs a numerical 
score for each pupil for the total examination 

The uso of a sj’stem of point scores m the appraisal of pupil 
progress has the following speafic advantages over other scormg 
techmques (1) point scores arc quantitative, (2) point scores are 
apphcabic to all types of examinations, whether standardized, 
essay, or teacher-made objccti\e tests, (3) being quantative, point 
scores earned on various tests ma> be readily combined into a single 
score, (4) point scores arc subject to statistical analjsis and treat- 
ment; (5) point scores are readily convertible into \anous graphic 
representations of individual and group progress, (6) point scores are 
easily understood by pupils, (7) point scores may be readily trans- 
muted into school marks, and (S) the point-score system makes do 
assumption of appraisal value but is merely a quantative expression 
of amount. 

Percentage Scores — Although total point scores may be 
converted into percentage scores under the assumption that the total 
possible points that may bo earned on an examination represents 
100 per cent of the test, this usage should not be confused with 
the widely used pcrcentago-sconng and marking system The 
traditional perccntagoeconng system is based upon the assumption 
that the items included within a single examination represent 100 
per cent knowledge or performance In accordance with this 
assumption, it is the common practice to assign pupils a score of 
100 per cent when all questions are answered correctly, 80 per cent 
when 80 per cent of the questions are answered correctly, and cor- 
responding percentage scores on down the scale until an unsatis 
factory or failing level is reached Most commonly the faihng point 
IS arbitranly placed somewhere within the vicuuty of the 70 or 75 
per cent mark. 

The use of the percentage system of scoring is based upon the 
further assumptions that all the items contained in a test are of 
equal difficulty, that it is possible to establish a zero point and a 
100 per cent point of learning, that teachers are able to distmguish 
between 101 equal divisions of subject matter, that is between the 
estabhshed zero and the 100 per cent mark, and that the difference 
between the value of any two pereentmarksisproportionateto their 
aumencal difference, regardless of their positions in the scale Thus 
the difference between 8 and 9 per cent is assumed to be equal to 
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ftc diRcrcnco hctaeon 93 and 99 per cent Obttously, these 
assumptions cannot be (ulfdled under the pmcttcal eondiuons 
in\oWcil in tcacivcr c\nminnlions, and henco the use of lUc per- 
centage-sconng sjslcm becomes an indefensible misapplication of 


the concept of pcrccnluEcs 

^Vllcn an arbitrary fading point is set on the percentage scale, 
the use of the percentage system of scoring bocomca even less 
defensible, since there must be either a nolation of the first principle 
of individual differences, that of the normal distribution of talents 
and abilities, or a restnction of the percentage scale to a range 
between 100 per cent and some point onl> slightly below the 


arbitrary faibng point 

When the point-sconng system is u«cd for examinations, there i-s 
one defensible use of percentages in connection with the interpreta- 
tion of an indiindual's progress in a specific area of expencncc 
The absolute progress of a pupil may be rcprc'cntcd quantitatively 
by the difference between his numerical score on an imtial test and 
his cumulative score at midacmcstcr Thus, for example, if, at 
the beginning of the semester, a pupil's point score on a test measur- 
ing ability to think was 50 out of a possible 300 points and his 
cumulative score at midsemester was 150 out of a possible 300, his 
absolute progress in abihty to think would be 100 points This 
might bo expressed as 33 per cent improvement over his initial 
performance So long as it is recognised that there is no assumption 
of an absolute zero and a perfection point and that the specific use 
of percentage is applied to a given test situation only, no vnolent 
mterpretatiTe e^ors arc hkcly to disturb the examination results 
Comparisons between a pupils initial and final scores on 
examinations should provide a partial answer to the first question 
for which examinations arc given, namcl> , how much progress 
each pupil has made toward the objcctiv e being tested The inter- 
pretation of test results so as to yield answers to the questions how 
much the group has made and how much reiativ c progress 

each pupil has made m relation to the group may be answ ered only 
though a statistical treatment of the test results Needed for 
this purpose are the commonly used measures of central tendency 
and vanabiUty, the mean and standard deviation, or the median 
and the quartile deviation ‘ 


® ^ Endiokn and Edmalum, Oma, II, III, 

>navil U.nEo,», Greea,„<10onp.n, NewYotk, 1937 
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RBPORTITO PUPIL PROGRESS 

One of the important reasons for measunng the gron'th and 
nchic\cment of pupils is to enable teachers to plan and direct pupil 
progress toward the goals of education Another important reason 
13 to pronde a permanent record of achie\ ements, both for school 
purposes and as a means for reporting the progress of pupils to 
parents It has long been the practice in American education to 
report the accomplishments of pupils in terms of school marks 
based upon the results of teacher made examinations So long as 
educational objccti\cs were restneted to subject achievement, it 
w as rclati\ cl> simple to measure and report achie\ ement m terms of 
percentages or letter marks With the changing concept of the 
function of education to include broader aspects of personality 
dcielopmcnt and human relationships as necessary outcomes of 
schoolwork, pupil progress should no longer be reported exclusively 
m terms of subject achievement 

School marks should symbolize the results of teacher and school 
appraisals of the present status and progress of pupils m all impor 
tant areas of development They should indicate, further an 
inteiprctablo picture of the relative standing of pupils the amount 
of improvement betw ecn reports, the areas of greatest development 
and the areas in which greater emphasis for future improvement 
should be placed Furthermore, school marks should interpret to 
pupils and parents educational objectives as well as the progress of 
pupils toward those objectives 

Markmg Systems — A wide vanety of marking systems is in 
use in public schools today, and there is no theoretical agreement 
as to which plan is the most adequate One system of marking 
the percentage plan, has already been discussed Percentage 
scores are sometimes converted into letter marks, most commonly 
into five groups, represented by the letters A B C, D, and E or F 
The standards of local schools determine m large measure the range 
of the percentages grouped together under each letter mark 

Frequency Distributions — A widely used plan of assigmng marks 
is that of converting point scores into frequency distnbutions and 
assigmng letter marks systematically to scores occumng m vanous 
ranges of the distnbution Thus the top 5 or 7 per cent of scores 
are marked A, the next 20 or 25 per cent, B, the middle 40 to 45 
per cent, C, the next 20 or 25 per cent, D, and the lowest 5 or 7 
per cent, P 
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The advantages claimed for tho frequency-distribution plan are 
that marks are assigned objecUvely on the baas of point scorCT 
earned in various teacher made e-raminations, that pupite are able 
to interpret their relative position m the group, that the plan is 
based upon the concept of a normal distnbution, that the assign- 
ment of letter marks does not destroy the record of point scores 
that may subsequently be added to scores earned on other testa 
without the penalty of gross grouping errors 

Two assumptions, however, underlie the use of this plan The 
first IS that the ahihty of the class is distributed according to the 
normal curve, a condition that may be approximated only with 
very large claves, those ranging above 150 or 200 pupils Seldom 
are such classes found m pubhc schools The second assumption 
is that all classes are of equal ability This assumption is violated 
more commonly than it vs met Seldom is it possible to eetabl^h. 
standards of accomplishment that are ngorously comparable from 
class to class and from semester to semester, even when the abilities 
of pupils in different classes are the same, because there are inevita- 
ble changes m the objectives, subject materials, and procedures of 
class sections, even in tho same grade and subject Another reason 
for the lack of comparability between classes is to be found m the 
vanabihty of teachers throu^ such factors as standards of excel- 
lence professional growth health, and emotional stability When 
the frequency-distribution plan is modified subjectively by means of 
teacher judgment so as to allow for deviations from the normal 
distribution of talents and so as to adjudicate differences between 
classes m accordance with the quaUty of the performances, the 
plan may be used with some success 

M odified Letter Plans — ^Both the percentage and the frequency- 
distribution. plans mote properly may be interpreted as means of 


Bcormg or treating scores so that the traditional A, B, C, D, E, F 
letter marks may be administered Widespread recognition of the 
basic weakness ol marking systems may be seen m the relatively 
recent plans that substitute three categories of marks for the tradi- 
tional five-pomt letter marks In this newer plan, the marks given 
are outstanding satisfactory, and unsatisfactory, symbolized by 
letters O, B U In some cases marks have been further reduced 
to the tu o catagonea of pass and fail Advocates of this simphfied 
plan of marking contend that the unfairness and mvahdity of the 
more rigorous five-point scale justifies the substitution of a simpler 
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Tho cbmination of two or fliroo divisions of the traditional 
system of marks in no way removes the basic inadequacies of the 
older plan, and in a majority of cas<M where such modifications have 
been introduced, additional weaknesses and inadequacies have 
de\ eloped To be forced to resort to the three-letter plan, for 
example, is to admit an mabihty to differentiate the achievement and 
progress of pupils vnth. a finer degree of exactness than that indicated 
by tho marking plan Even so, however, teachers are faced with 
the necessity of defimng tho mcamng of outstanding, satisfactory, 
and unsatisfactory in terras of behavior and accomplishment, 
related to the various objcctiv cs held by the school It is in defimng 
these terms and in distinguishing between them that this newer plan 
most commonly breaks dmvn The plan itself suggests no entena 
by means of which teachers may distinguish between pupils who 
have done outstanding work and those who have done satisfactory 
work. When adequate measurements are made of pupil progress 
toward school objectives, there is thus provided the basis for making 
refined differentiations between pupils that may be reported in as 
many categones as are consistent with tho data themselves On the 
other hand, if only subjective estimates of progress are made by 
teachers, then it is questionable whether even three classifications 
of pupil progress may be made with vahdity 

As a further complication of this supposedly simple system of 
marking, there have been introduced the qualifjnng phrases "out- 
standing progress for one of his or her ability,” * satisfactory 
progress for one of his or her abihty,*' and "unsatisfactory progress 
for one of his or her abihty” The adoption of such quahf 3 ung 
phrases imphes (I) that pupils have been placed in homogeneous 
mental-ability groups and (2) that instruction has been differ 
entiated m accordance with the mental abihties of pupils The use 
of school marks that have been modified in accordance with this 
procedure is currently heralded not only as a distinct departure 
but as a decicfecf rmprovementf apoo (csditKfiMl aixrkmg 
If it were possible to know the intellectual abihty of a pupil with a 
high degree of certainty and if it were possible to predict future 
mental abihty with exactness, the use of such a phrase as ‘ for one 
of his or her abihty ” might be made with some degree of interpretive 
vahdity In Chap III, however, it is indicated that, although 
the intelhgence quotient remains relatively constant marked 
individual fluctuations are to be expected and that many factors 
influence mental measurements imd mental growth It is further 
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indicated that there are relatively few expenmental data mdicatiog 
the performances that may be expected of pupils in vanous intel- 
lectual levels mth reference to any field of learning Thus, at 
present, no one is able to say with exactness what achievement or 
progress may reasonably be expected from a pupil whose I Q is, 
for example, 87 It would therefore appear that, laudable as the 
thrco-letter plan appears on the surface, it is more than likely to 
ri^lt in gross injustices to pupils and in the thwarting of poten- 
tiahtics that, under more fa> orable conditions, might be brought 
to fruition 

Furthermore, school marks should be readily understood by 
parents The phrase “for one of his or her ability," if understood 
bj parents in the same light as it is used by teachers, would require 
the release of all the confidential data that have been assembled 
by the school on each pupiL A knowledge of the intellectual 
abilities of pupils IS a professional secret that should be divulged 
to parents only under unusual and parbcular situations but never 
as a routine procedure As a consequence, when parents are 
unaware of the mental abilities of their cbldrcn, the interpretive 
phrase “ for one of his or her abilit> ” becomes relatively meaningless 
This type of school mark is inadequate, because it is not a concise, 
intelUgiblc report from the point of view of the parent, it is based 
upon an assumption of a knowledge of pupils that cannot be met 
in practice, and it is fraught with dangerous possihihtics of injury 
to individual pupils 

Grade^tcore Marktru; Syifem— In an effort to overcome faults 
of marking sj'stcms, McCall has invented an mgemoua plan of 
converting all measurements of pupil progress into grade or age 
Fcons vn relation to the mental ability of pupils projected to the 
time when grades are administered This plan may be adapted 
^ually well to all subjects and to all areas of development after 
hai e been measured and scored by whatever means teachers 
prel^ Tlierc are only four simple steps in the plan In McCall’s 
words, these steps are as follows 


“ “‘'H'E'o"! lest to KOITO for each 
•luiViil la lie elaas b grade score lo inteUigcare (Gi) 

^ f "** ‘“Sheat at the lop and project 

by .aata«ng each by 0 J tor each month tiaUl the next promotion 

it b ” rtaadard bat in any subject, score 

y ‘y “rang- the papers la order of merit the best at the lop 
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4 Assign the highest test paper the highest projected Gi Assign 
the second highest paper the second highest projected Gi, and so on 
Record these grade scores in the Teachers’ Record Book under the subject 
covered by the test.- 

Thc grade-score system is recommended as the most suitable 
marking plan for the junior high school The full description of the 
plan should be studied as it is presented by McCall * 

The relative merits of three marking systems, the grade score, 
the percentage, and the frequency distribution, as judged by 
graduate students of education at Columbia Umversity according 
to 33 criteria that are generally accepted as characteristic of a good 
marking system, are presented in Table XXIII 

The Importance of School Marks — ^The psychology of learning 
indicates clearly the importance of a knowledge of progress m 
learning situations Thorndike’s law of effect centers the motivat- 
ing force in various rewards, satisfactions, annoyances, and punish- 
ments When school marks are valid indjcations of individual 
pupil progress toward worth-while educational objectives, they 
possess distinctive value as a means of furthenng pupil development 
Pupils are willing to work for marks rather than directly for under 
standing or for the acquisition of knowledges and sbUs or for the 
development of attitudes and appreciations, because marks have 
come to be symbohe of school rewania and of academic and social 
approval 

Because of the growing recogmtion of the weaknesses of marking 
systems, some educators arc sugg^ting the ehmination of marks 
altogether, others are substituting descriptive reports that involve 
excessive labor and highly faUible teacher judgments All too 
commonly, school marks arc regarded as necessary evils by both 
teachers and pupils, whereas they should be considered as evidence 
of approval and distinction for worthy accomphshmenta The 
solution of this problem hes not in diminatmg school marks but in 
improving them and m offering appropnate marks for broader 
aspects of pupil development Since character development and 
personahty development are included among the objectives of 
jumor-high-scbool education, development m these areas should be 
given generous social approval through school marks in a man- 

1 McCall William A , Measuremtni PP 421-422, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York 1939 
*f&td,pp 41^69 
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TABtB XXIII — Khatito Mswre or Three Maseino Ststeus* 
Key to XUUngs 
2 »■ rcaaonaWy satisfactory 
1 p&rtiatiy satisJRCtory 

0 — unsatisfactory 


Ratings 


Cntena 1 

Srade ] 
score 

Percent- ' 
age ' 

Distri 

butiOQ 

1 EnablepupntocomparelusaclueTementwith 

the average for all pupils m his grade and scbool 

2 

2 

2 

2 Enable pupil to »eo the amount of hia growth 
m every subject from year to year 

2 

0 

0 

3 Enable pupil to compare his present achieve- 
inenl wlb his own past record for the year 

2 

1 

2 

4 Enable pupil to compare h« achievement m 
dilTerent subjects and detcnnioe which need 
mphaais 

2 

1 

2 

5 Enabletheteacbertocomparetbeachievcmenl 
of d fferent pupils 

2 

2 

2 

6 Enabletbeteaebertoseetheamountotgrowthl 
any pupil has made from year to year 

2 

0 

0 

7 Enable the teacher to compare the achievement 
of a pup 1 la ddfereat subjects ^ 

1 ^ 

1 

2 

8, Enable the teacher or supervisory oflieer to ; 
compare the achieicment of a pupil or daas 
with the achievcoicnt ot puptU or classes in the 
eane grade m other schools or scbool systems 

1 

0 

0 

P Enable the teacher to compare a pupil 8 record 
in one grade with hta record m any other grade 

2 

1 


lU. rjiable the teacher to section pupils within a 
class or grade 

2 

2 

HH 

11 Enable the teacher to determine whether a 
pups b achieviflx as much as you would expect 
la wcw of hia intelbgence 



H 

12. Enable the teacher to detennme whether s 
pupil y aehjcnflg as m uch as you would expect 
la view of his chronological age 



H 

13. Enable the teacher to give a meaningful reporl 
to parents so that teacher and parents maj 
discttw mielhgenUy the educational problem; 
of the student 

1 

r 


1 

14 Eaable the teacher to see bow inaccurate be 
ecammauona are 


. ' 


^UcCu. 1, ^ C-ur 1- T«l 
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Taslc XXIII Relative Merits or Tdree Marking Ststems — 
{Continued) 


Cntcna 


Ralmgs 

1 Grade 
score 

! Percent 
age 

- Distri- 
bution 

15 Enable the teacher or supervisory ofEecr tc 
compare a pupil's scores oa informal cxami 




nations with his scores on a standard test 

10 Enable the teacher or supervisory otEccr to 

2 

0 

0 

combme scores on mfonnal and standard test 
17 Enable the teacher or supervisory officer to 

3 2 

0 

€ 

regulate the emphasis on different subjects 

18. Enable the ndmmiatrator to standardize the 
clasaihcation sj’stem throughout a community, 

1 

0 

1 

county, state, or ranous colleges 

10 Enable the admmistrator to transfer and 
accurately classify pupils from another school 

" 

0 

1 ^ 

or school system 

20 Enable the administrator to make such a 
classification of pupils as will secure and main* 
tain equal intervals of achievement between 

2 

0 

0 

grades 

21 Enable the administrator to adjust the classi 
fication saltern to the lotelhgence of pupils m 

2 

1 0 

0 

his sehool 

22 Enable the administrator to section pupils into 

2 

0 

0 

classes within a grade or within a subject 

23 Enable the administrator to largely eliminate 
differences in standards of teacbeis, thus avoid 
mg the injustice of too severe or too lenient 

2 

0 

0 

marks 

24. Provide the school with a just and impersonal 
system, thus largely freemg the teachere from 
the strain of deciding upon marks and from 

2 

0 

1 

the pressure of parents 

25 Focus the attention of parents upon the growth 
of the pupil instead of upon a particular grade 
classification, thus enabling the school to 
classify pupil where growth in G score will be 

2 



greatest 

26 Permit school to base graduation upon growth 
attained instead of particular grade status, 
thus still further freeing the ieachen from 




parental pressure 
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TiBin XXIII— Eelatiti! Meehs or Tbeee MiSKraO StOTEMS — 
(Continued) 



Rating 

Cnlcna 

Grade 

Percents 

Disln 


score 

age 

button 

27 Protect pupds {tom unfair presaute from home 

2 

0 

0 

23 Marks are always m numental form thus fa- 




cilitating calculation 




29 Enable the teacher or research -worker to study 




scientifically many educational questions j 

30 Permit college and high schools to select pup»l» ' 

1 ^ 



without entrance or Regents examinations 
thus materially freeing lower schools from the 
domination of upper schools 

2 1 

0 

0 

31 Permit schools consciously to set and mtel 




hgently administer mimmum graduatioa and 
admiasion. requirements 

2 

1 

1 

32. Permit high schools and colleges to set admis- 




8 on requirements in terms of both achievcmen 
and bnghtnees 

1 

2 

0 

0 

33 Permit exact and national certification oi 




graduates in terms of achievement 

2 

0 

0 

Total 

64 

15 

23 


ner comparable to that which is used for commendable subject 
achievement 

Much of the confusion in modem education results from 
attempts to continue traditional marking plans for instructional 
procedures directed toward the reahzation of broader objectives 
and toward the total development of the pupil Under these 
conditions, jumor high-school pupils are quick to appreciate the 
fact that few rewards arc forthconung for character and personality 
development, and hence procedures and activities directed toward 
these ends become less effective 

Importance to TeocAcr**— Appropriate school marks are symbols 
representing mature teacher judgments and appraisals of tho 
development of pupil personaUtica in vanous educational social 
situaUona Thej are an important basis for tho planning and the 
modification of instructional programs for individual pupils, for all 
their ^lar class activities and their cxtraclass activities They 
provide an invaluable source of evidence for counsehng and guidance 
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Managera of business and industnal orgamzatiOM are expected 
to make annual or semiannual reports to boards of directors on the 
status of the business Such reports include inventories, etatemento 
of profit and loss, and other details revealing the progress of the 
enterprise during the year In a somewhat comparable manner, 
school adminiatratora are expected to report to the board of edut^ 
tion and to the general pubhc on the present status of the pubhc 
schools, on factors other than a formal accounting of the expendi- 
tures of public money The profit of an educational system is to 
be found in the development of pupils An interpretative evalua- 
tion of the progress of all pupils might well become a part of the 
annual report of school administrators 

Importance to Parents — One of the most effective ways of 
acquainting parents with the objectives of the school is by means 
ol school marks and report cards, which interpret the progress 
children are making in thcar school activities When teachers 
and parents understand and agree upon the ohjectwea toward which 
pupils are working, and particularly when evidences of pupil 
progress arc pointed out through appropriate report forms, there is 
Uttlo room for misundcrstandmgs about instmcUonal materials 
and procedures 

Under the pressure of modem education, jumor high-schooI 
teachers may ha\ e from 150 to 200 different pupils m their classes 
Sometimes teachers imnimize the interest that 300 or 400 parents 
hai 0 m those some children Frequently the only official knowledge 
that parents receive relative to &o behavior and growth of their 
children during tho Umo they are in school is found summanzed in 
the meager reports that arc penodically sent to the home These 


reports arc of great importance IVhcn teachers are held m high 
esteem and are regarded as highly quaUfied professional persons, 
school reports often outnagh ci>co parental judgments of their 
own children Untactful, unjustifiable, or erroneous school reports 
inolate the common sense and cxpcncuco of parents, arouse antago- 
and preient doso cooperation between the home and tho 
school. Fair and adequate marks that may bo interpreted by pupils 
and by parents provide an effecUvo means of sccunng intelligent 
cooperaUon between tho school and the homo and of helping 
parents to understand Ihur own children better 


SUMMAKY 

* “PPraisaU should bo directed toward tho 

try o pupil accomplishments, abilities, interests, and needs 
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in order that the fonnuladon of objectives, the selection of instnic- 
tioDiti material and procedures, the organization of extraclass 
activities, and, in fact, the administration of the total program 
may be directed toward the optimal development of each pupil 
The means of appraisal should include the appropriate use and 
interpretation of the most effective and scientific standard measuring 
instruments and appraisal devices as well as the use of increasiDgly 
effective teacher-made examinations. The scope of the appraisal 
program should includo measurements of pupil progress toward 
all tfao educational objectives held by the school. 

An adequate, valid system of marking and reporting pupil 
progress is essential in modem junior-high-school education. 
School marks should symbolize the results of evaluations of pupil 
progress in all important areas of development. School marks may 
be of educational significance (1) to pupils by acquainting them 
wth the objectives of the school, by revealing the knowledge of 
progress toward school objectives, and by serving as incentives to 
further accomplishments; (2) to teachers by serving as a means of 
sclf-appraisal, by providing an articulate basis for individualized 
pupil and group-instructional planning, os well as for other forms 
of guidance and counseling, and by promoting the development of a 
critical self-appraisal by pupils; (3) to administrators by providing 
a basis for the classification, promotion, and guidance of pupils, 
by providing a means of evaluating teacher efficiency, and by inter- 
preting the schools to the public; and (4) to parents by acquainting 
them mth the objectives of the school, by helping them understand 
their own children better, and by aiding in the development of an 
intelligent cooperation between the home and the school. 
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Education 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE PRINCIPAL AND HIS STAFF 

The instructional program of the junior high school provides the 
material means for de\ eloping pupils m relation to their personal 
characteristics and their educational needs, but the principal and 
his staff provide the personal means for impiemeatmg this program. 
So great are the complexities of soaety and so vaned are the dev elop- 
mental and sociahang experiences needed by pupils that the 
coordinated efforts of many persons are required to direct pupils 
toward the desired goals of the jumor high school Even though 
teachers understand their pupils and even though there may be an 
adequately planned instructional program, the coordinated efforts 
of properly quahfied administrators, teachers, attendance officer, 
counselors, nurse, coordinator of cxtraclass activities, hbranan, 
secretarial staff, cafeteria manager, and custodians are needed. 

The present chapter is concerned with the professional quahffca* 
lions, duties, and relationships of the various persons who are needed 
in the operation of the modem junior high school Ever^ jumor 
high school has a principal and a quota of teachers, but there is 
considerable variation in the titles given to persons holdmg sub- 
ordinate administrativ e positions and to those performing the newer 
service functions of the school In certain large junior high schools, 
it IS found desirable to have a full time vice-pnncipal who assists 
the principal with many details of administration and who may be 
responsible for the supervision of attendance, of instruction, of 
guidance, or of other school functions Similarly, some schools 
have a dean of boys and a dean of girls in addition to counselors 
and other administrative officers The titles for officers depend 
largely upon the policy of the school system. The titles used here 
are fairly descriptive of the functions to be performed, but it should 
be remembered that the duties desenbed often are assigned to 
officers with other titles. 

THE PKIHCIPAL 

The junior high school principal is the chief a dminis trative 
officer of the school and, as such, is legally responsible to the 
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supenntendent, the board ol edacato, and to tbo state for the 
prudential adimnistration of the school and for the safety and 
welfare of the pupils Professionally, he is responsible for many 
cervices, both m the school and in the community 

Duties and Responsibilities.— The complexity of the duties and 
responsibihties of the pnncipal and the mterrclationships that these 
have vath, other school personnel make any classification of his 
functions quite arbitrary Nevertheless, four broad aspects of tho 
responsibihties of the pnncipal mclude selectmg personnel, assigning 
responsibihties, budding solidanty and morale, and meetmg 
professional and community responsibilities outside the school 
Seledinff Personnel — Teachers and other school personnel may 
be selected by the pnncipal, by the supenntendent, or by both m 
cooperation with other administrative officers viho may be concerned 
with teacher selection The latter method of selection is widely 
followed and is generally considered the more effective both for 
selectmg supenor teachers and for establishing closer professional 
relationships within the school system 

In the selection of teachers, the first responsibility of the 
pnncipal is to the pupils under his care This means that his 
professional obhgations outweigh all personal considerations for 
the welfare of prospective teachers Principals should select or 


recommend for selection only those teachers who are best quahfied 
personally and professionally for specific positions, keeping in 
mind the relation of such positions to all other personnel within the 
school Only the pnncipal who is familiar both with the require- 
ments of each position and with the qualifications of bis entire 
staff can determine the most suitable qualifications for personnel 
in his school Thus it not infrequently happens that the usual 
academic requirements for a posiUon become of less importance 
than certain personaUty qualities or leadership qualifications 

Since the prmcapal is partly responsible for selectmg his teachmg 
staff, he must be constantly alert to discover capable and promising 
new personnel InfonnaUon about prospective teachers may come 
to the principal through letters of appheaUon, throughteacher-place- 
ment bmeaus, through visits to teacher-trauimg schools, or through 
gelations with his colleagues Information about teachers 
comes from nonprofessional sources should be largely dis- 

w h f ' pressure exerted on behalf of a prospec- 

tive teacher, from whatever 


source, is unprofe^onal. Obvioiisly> 
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tho first set of data about a candidate which a principal is interested 
in reviewing is tho complete record of college courses, teaching 
cxpenencc, and participation or leadership in commumty activities 
Theso data aro usually available from placement offices 

Tho appraisal and evaluation of canidates for teaebng positions 
obviously must precede selection Letters of recommendation from 
competent professional persons alnmt prospective teachers often 
furnish valuable mformation that can be gamed m no other way 
Letters that aro of most worth present a confidential all round 
picture of tho candidate m an honest, straightforward manner in 
relation to the position involved 

Because not all letters aro of equal value or comprehensiveness, it 
IS frequently necessary for the prmcipa! to write directly to persons 
named m applications askmg for specific information about the 
quahficationa and experience of the candidate In addition to 
letters of apphcation and tho confidential credential papers from 
placement bureaus and direct letters of recommendation, pnccipals 
may request a personal mtervicw with a candidate In the personal 
mtcrviQW, tho discerning principal may acquire valuable mformation 
about tho candidate’s general bcarmg and appearance, his philoso* 
phy of education, and his breadth of interests In addition to all 
those sources of information about candidates, some larger school 
systems rcquiro applicants to iako a quohfying examination 
Sometimes these exammatioos provide data that are not found 
among the candidate's credentials 

Sharing Responsibility — ^The prmcipal is the chief administrator 
of the school The position of the administrator implies a responsi 
bihty for delegating and assigning important duties to subordinate 
staff members and for exerting a high degree of professional leader- 
ship over the entire school Building an efficient staff therefore 
becomes one of the first and most important duties of the pnncipal 
Various administrative assistants must be chosen for positions that 
they are capable of fillmg Thus from personnel assigned to the 
school, the pnncipal, m cooperation with the supenntendent, may 
choose counselors, the coordinator of extraclass activities, the 
director of attendance, deans, and vice-pnncipal, if such offices 
exist, and other administrative assistants as they may be needed 
When the personnel of the school have been properly selected there 
will be available persons who are capable of directmg and super- 
vismg al] the special services of tlm school 
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The success of the prmcipol will depend m large measure upon his 
administrative abihty m selecting his staff and in mamtaining their 
loyal cooperation and support It is of particular importance that 
the principal be thoroughly familiar with the talents, traimng, and 
mtcresls of each member of his faculty and that he secure the active, 
enthusiastic participation of persons whom he selects for administra- 
tive work. After administrative personnel have been chosen, the 
pnncipal must then define the duties and responsibibties of each 
person so twt the entire staff wdl understand the scope and bmita- 
hons of ^ch ^^ment The nght to delegate important responsi- 
bihties to subordmate stall officers carries with it an obhgation 
o? '’a leadership and support 

o ftfsehTi ““ied for the welfere 

I ^ m However, the supervision and leadership of the 

thl ’ 1 *°“ “ ‘‘ommating as to 

the mtiative and creative efforts of bus assistants 

,n th °[ ^duumstrative assistants is only the first sten 

iSrrSrS?— 

the Umo tor the performance of provides 

Probably the moat ^ regular duties 

witbn the school IS the develJj^ent'of'f 

bihty for the welfare of th ^ ^ of personal rcsponsi- 

member of tltX -^LTcirt:' ™ 
made to ted partly r^po^|“fo, ft ^ *='= 

activities program, that each shall f^** ®^oces3 of the extraclass 
success of the guidance DroPTn,« ^ prtly responsible for the 
responsible for many other Bervie*^^ partly 

operauon of the schooT Lter 

J^istanU have been selected and altf ' ^ V^-fiSed admimstrativo 
hM been established, the most “ adequate master schedule 

of shared rcsponsibihty amonir ^ 

operation of some pla^wSv , ‘>>o 

democraticafiy The plan for administered 

■station of the school, "^hich is^*^" “ ‘'“o “dmm- 

Pr^nted m Chap XW ^ “ ‘’‘= P'o^oo* volume, is 

mthin uhich the pnncipal Provides the framework 

dura though his persoMl administrative proce- 

ai,/“?‘r" Wufariiy mi “Ud professional leadersfop 

“■‘“‘“°i““-'«»rtp™^7^-;;fpto r^’ 7“°’ 

uenccs over pupils and over tho 
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faculty In largo measure the responsibility for buildmg school 
morale and solidarity rests with the principal A pnncipal who has 
wscly and thoughtfully selected his personnel and fairly and 
inteUigently divided rcsponsibihtics among them will have taken 
tno important steps toward this goal 

Strong desirable personal quahtics and characteristics of the 
pnncjpal greatly influence his relationships with the faculty and 
with pupils These quahtics arc those usually asenbed to leaders 
and include frankness, fairness, fncndliness, and integrity, along 
with other desirable personahty qualities Of particular impor- 
tance, however, m developing sohdanty and loyalty is a generous 
and judicious recogmtion of the worthy accomplishments of teachers 
and pupils Strong personal and school loyalty can be effectively 
established through the appropriate recognition of accomplishments 
and the praise of efforts 

The consistency and dependabihty of the pnncipal’s administra- 
tive pohcics and personal relationships strongly mfluence esprit de 
corps Stable adnumstrative pohcies build sccunty and confidence 
among pupils and teachers m all their personal relationships and 
professional duties It is, of course, important for the pnncipal 
to interpret his pohcics so that both pupils and teachers understand 
them thoroughly School policies that are democratically evolved 
m the administrative council are stable and are easily interpreted 
both to pupils and to teachers 

Improving the School — ^Although all the duties of the principal 
are directly or indirectly concerned with improving the school, 
particular attention needs to be directed toward improving the 
pereonnel and the total instructional program Usually speci&o 
procedures of this nature are classed as the supervisory activities 
of the principal 

Improving the personnel of the school involves (1) helping 
teachers to understand pupils m relation to educational objectives 
and to the instructional program, (2) stimulating teachers to enneh 
their cultural and social backgrounds, (3) promoting the mterest 
of teachers m general professional affairs, and (4) encouraging all 
personnel to keep abreast of their respective fields 

Supervising the instructional program for purposes of improve- 
ment imphes famihanty with the objectives materials, and proce- 
dures in every department of the school Although the principal 
may have the assistance of supervisoiy speciahsts, a large part of 
this responsibihty may not be delegated The principal must new 
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all aspects ot mstruction as parts ot a related total program “that a 
balaaced and mtegrated mstrucUonal program may be achroved 
He must likewise eacourage the use of mcreaaugly appropnaW 
materials and procedures along the hnes radicated in Chaps Vll 


and VIII 1 j f ♦»,« 

Closely related to the improvement of personnel and ot ino 
instructional program ate the pnaapal'a supervisory duties with 
regard to the school plant, including special bctviccs and all equip- 
ment and material resources of the school 

Meeting ReaponsihUiliM Out of School — •The principal’s duties 
n^essarvly extend beyond activities mthin the immediate school 
His office as principal places him in a position of educational leader- 
ship in the community Because of the dose relationship of the 
school to the general social welfare, he is expected to participate 
actively in community movements and to work mth community 
agencies for the betterment of conditions affecting youth Active 
participation in community affairs enables him to wden bis personal 
contacts with community leaders and thus to interpret the school 
program to them directly The principal finds it necessary to keep 
informed with regard to current developments in education through 
a study of professional literature Like men in other professions, be 
finds It necessary to be associated with his coUesgues through, local, 
state, and national professional organizations Such associations 
prove a vital source of inspiration and professional information 
and enable him to contribute to the professional uoderstanding of 
school ptoblen^ His personal contacts with supervisors, other 
principals, and other administrative personnel in the school system 
enable him more effectively to coordinate the junior high school 
with both the elementary school and the seiuor high school and to 
work more closely in harmony and cooperation with his colleagues 
Qualifications — ^Educational leadership impUes a need for the 
highest personal qualities and professional qualifications obtainable 
Educational ideals and ultimate objectives are intentionally aet 
at an unattainable level, toward which all must strive Evaloa- 
bons of actual outcomes of education reveal them to be far short of 
the deated goals The contrast between present and desired out- 
comes of educauon should be a chaUenge to teachers and principals 
Leadership m the movement toward better schools, however, 
mustbe m^tained by all pnnnpals, whether they are la the jumor 
mgh school or ui other divisions of the schools The need for 
pioneering innovations in junior high schools places upon the 
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pnncipal added responsibilities for increasingly cITcctivo growth 
and for more effective leadership of teachers Not only must the 
principal bo familiar with all the most effective present practices 
in education but ho must bo prepared to experiment and to develop 
new and better ways of understanding jumor high school pupils 
and of directing their development along desired channels 

Tho quaUfications needed to meet the mamfold professional 
rcsponsibihtics of jumor high school principals cannot be assured 
by tho mimmum traimog standards set by state certiffcation 
agencies Indeed, among the various states, there are no umfonn 
certification requirements for jumor high school prmcipals Obvi- 
ously, principals need to havo the broadest genera! academic and 
cultural traimng, particularly m the field of social sciences Special 
traimng is also needed in administration school law, school finance, 
and business administration, together with a broad, thorough 
traimng m all aspects of the general educational field Obviously, 
too, tho duties and rcsponsibihties of the principal arc such as to 
demand a broad cxpcncnco background m teaching before ho 
assumes supervisory rcsponsibihtics for all aspects of jumor lugh- 
school wor^ 

Salaries of principals should bo commensurate with the qualifica 
tions required of the position If men possessing the qualifications 
required by tho prmcipalship are to be attracted to this work tho 
salaries should be adequate to hold them m the profession Salaries 
for jumor high school teachers and jumor high school pnncipals 
are showm m Table XXIV 

From Table XXTV, it is apparent that the highest median salary 
for pnncipals is found m cities with a population over 100 000 and 
that the lowest is found m commumtics with populations ranging 
between 2 600 and 5 000 Among tho data presented, Ihtro is 
observable a strong upward trend m salancs from smaller to larger 
cities Such a salary differential tends to attract tho more c ijiablo 
principals to the larger cities It should bo noted that tho median 
salanes of teachers m large aty systems la larger than tlio median 
salary of pnncipals m commumtics under 10 000 population On 
tho whole the highest median salancs of pnncipals ($4 559) ore 
inadequate to attract and hold tho most highly qualified and 
the most capable men Men of this caliber who remain n* 
prmcipal-ships must denve at least a part of their compensatwa 
from the satisfaction of service rendered to pupils and to ^ 
commumty 
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THE TEACHER 

Many of the major duties of junior-high-school teachers are 
presented m Chap VIII m connection with the discussion of 
teacher plamung for matrucUonal needs In addition to regular 
cla^oom activities, every teacher has rcsponsibihtics to pupils, 
to the school as a whole, to the education profession, and to the 
commumty 


Sue of city 

Teachers* medum inncg 

PnncipaU’ median ealoncs 

1930-1931 

1938-1030 

1930-1031 

1938-1939 

2,500- 5,000 

5 000- 10 000 

10 000- 30 000 

30 000-100,000 
Over 100 000 

11,360 

1,494 

1,019 

1,800 

2 348 

81.283 

1,387 

1,580 

1.843 

2.450 

81,775 

2,184 

2,703 

3,353 

4,500 

81,579 

2,025 

2,667 

3,215 

4,359 
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A tcachor*3 acceptance of a position la a junior high school 
implies the acceptance of ceiiam responsibilities to that school as 
an agency of the state m the local coramumty Chief among these 
IS loyalty to the school and to its administrative officers The 
loyalty expected of teachers is both personal and professional 
Personal loyalty mvolvcs, among other things, a responsibility m 
building a strong morale and a spinfc of loyalty among both pupils 
and other teachers Professional loyalty mvolvcs a wilhngness to 
implement the policies of the pnncipal m the interest of the school 
Loyalty to the school implies, further, a ivillingness to cooperate 
wth all personnel in a fncndly endeavor to promote the general 
objectives of the school 

Entrance into the teaching profession cames with it a strong 
obhgation for loyalty and support of the profession through its 
rccogmzcd state and national teachers’ organizations The social 
status and professional prestige of teachers in modem education 
have risen to an unprecedented level This nse has been caused m 
part by a selection of better quabhed personnel, in part by a wider 
pubbe appreciation of the value of education, with a concomitant 
willmgncss to pay higher salaries, and m part by professional 
orgamzations tliat are continually striving to raise the ethical 
and professional standards of persons engaged m teaching Mem- 
bership m professional teacher orgamzations and attendance at 
professional meetings give formalized expression to the teacher’s 
desire to render unselEsh service, to keep abreast of the times, to 
help in the improvement of the profession, and to gam inspiration 
from association mth other teachers and from membership in a 
professional orgamzation 

The school as a social mstitution is an agency of the state, created 
for specific educational purposes Teachers are employed as 
representatives of the state serving m this institution In this 
capacity, they necessanly assume obligations to fulfill responsibili- 
ties in the interest of the commumty and the state Community 
conditions and the influences of condition demand the coordinated 
efforts of many pereons and agencies m movements directed toward 
the betterment of community life Membership m the teachmg 
profession cames with it an obligation to participate actively in 
such movements. Furthermore, it implies familiarity with com- 
mumty conditions and influences and the exercise of the duties and 
privileges of citizenship Not only does the commumty expect 
social leadership of its teachers but the responsibility to pupils is 
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more effectively reaUzed %^hen teachers regard the duties of citizen- 
ship ficnously and show interest, pnde, and leadership m community 


Qualifications —The schools m a democracy roust have teachers 
■who are quahfied to tram pupils m and for denaocracy This 
implies a willingness not only to accept responsibility for discharging 
obligations to pupils, to the school, to the profession, and to the 
commumty but also to practice the democratic way of hfc as an 
example for pupils The varied aspects of the teacher’s life and 
■work place him ro a particularly important position, that calls for 
insight mto the needs of society, as well as rote the needs of pupils, 
and for an ever increasing abihly to solve the general problems of 
the school The qualifications of personsnccdcd to meet thescinany 
duties and responsibihtics are necessarily of the highest order 

Educaium —The formal educational qualifications for teaching 
are gradually bemg raised throu^oul the nation Today most 
states demand a zamimum of 4 years of hberal arts education as a 
part of the reqiurementa for teacher certification- In addition, 
each state has established minimum professional requirementa 
that candidates must meet before cr^entials are granted These 
usually mvolve the completion of 18 semester hours of work m 
specific courses in education- Desirable preparation for all junior- 
tegh-school teachers mcludes basic work in the social and biological 
sciences, m the growth and development of children and extensive 
knowledge of the junior higji-school age This knowledge may bo 
gamed m part through a study of psychology and in part through 
experiences with children Although a broad cultural trainmg is 
needed by all jumor high school teachers, a certam degree of 
specialization is desirable Usually adequate specialization may 
be achieved by fulfilling an academic major m one or more teachmg 
fields Because of the nature of junior high-school instruction, 
honever, a high degree of specialization ux one or two subject fields 
IS not so important as a broad training m several related fields 
Personal Qualilt^ — A broad concept of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of teachers places mcreasmg emphasis upon personal and 
social quahties m addition to essential hberal and professional 
tra^g No ngoTOUs analysis may be made of personahty traits 
and quahties that are needed for successful teaehmg, but a number 
of studies have attempted to discover some of the more important 
chacaetenatves that contribute to successful teachmg One of the 
more comprehensive of these studies was made by Charters and 
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Waples * Although it i3 often difficult to apply trait names to 
teaching activities, many of the traits suggested by Charters and 
Waples ha\e meaningful bearing upon teacher-pupil relationsbps 
In this study, six of the most frequently mentioned traits desirable 
for junior-high-school teachers are attractiveness, considerateness, 
cooperation, enthusiasm, forcefulncss, and good judgment 


Table XXV ■ — REA£0^3 roa Lieiho “Tbacoer A" Best, Arranged in 
Order or Fbeocenct of Mention, as Reported bt 3,725 High school 
Seniors* 


Reasons for liking "Teacher A” best 

Frequency 
of mention 

Rank 

Is helpful with Bchoolwork, ezpUuna lessons and assign 
ments clearly and thoroughly, and uses examples in 
teaching 

1,050 

1 

Cheerful, happy, good natured, joUy, baa asense of humor, 
and can take a joke 

1,429 

2 

Ilumaa, fncndly, compoiuonable, ‘‘one of us ’ 

1,024 

1 3 

Interested m and understands pupils 

937 

4 

Makes work interesting, creates a desire to work, makes 
classwork a pleasure 

805 

5 

Stnet, has control of the class, commands respect 

753 

6 

Impartial, shows no fa\ontism, has no 'pets ' 

695 

7 

bot cross, crabby, grouchy, nagging, or sarcastic 

613 

8 

' We learned the subject ' 

SS8 

9 

A pleasing personality 

504 

10 

Patient, kindly, s>'mpathetio 

4S5 

11 

Fair in marking and grading, fair in giving eTaminations 
and tests 

475 I 

12 


•Hast FramsTT Ttac\triandTtae\tn8 p»rt<4T*WeI p 131 TheMMmiUanCompaEy 
New Vork. 1934 


Many of the important quahties of good teachers, as detenmned 
by pupils themselves, are found in a study of teachers and teaching 
that was made by Hart In a summaiy statement relative to the 
reasons why pupils hke teachers, Hart says, “The most valid 
teachers’ rating card — self-rating card — m existence today is 

a composite picture of ‘Teacher A In this study the 12 most 

I Charters, W W , and Wapleb, Douglas The Commonwealih Teacher 
training Study, University of Clucago Press Chicago 1929 

‘ Hart, Frank W , Tea<Mr9 and Teaching, p 144, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1934, 
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frequently mentioned reasons for liUng “Teacher A" (tho best 
liked teacher) are shown in Table XXV 

In a further effort to interpret and summnnie tho quahtica and 
trails needed for successful teaching, many check lists have been 
prepared An cficcbi o check list of personahtj qualities has been 
presented by Schorling ‘ 

Anj analysis of teacher traits must mcvitobly fall far short of tno 
total personahty of persons wlio arc, or -who may become, t.uccci>afn\ 
teachers Obscr\aUons of teachers m practical classroom situations 
commonly reveal characteristics that arc not uncovered by check 
lists or trait analyses At present, thcro is no certain way of 
descnbmg these less tangible total qualities that are truly clvarac- 
tenstic of the good teacher Although tho po'vscssion of traits 
that arc characteristic of good teachers ml], on tho average, prove 
advantageous to prospective teachers, it must bo remembered that 
the total personahty quahty that is achieved through a balance 
and integration of traits is the critical factor m all personal 
relationships 

Tho precedmg discussion has presented briefly certain rcsponsi- 
bihties and quahilcations of juuor high school teachers Tho 
attention of the reader is directed to other sections ol the present 
volume for discussions of the role of the teacher m guidance, in 
extraclass activities, in the library, in admimstration, and in 
interpreting the school to the public 

THE ATTENDANCE OFFICER 

Accurate and adequate records of attendance are of basic impor- 
tance in the adtnuustraUon of every public school School funds are 
commonly allocated on the basis of the average daily attendance of 
pupils Compulsory attendance regulations place upon the pnn- 
cipal the legal responsibility for adequate accounting Systematic, 
thorough records of attendance encourage pupfl habits of regular 
attendance, promptness, and dependability and hence dimimsh 
tmancy and delmqucncy ParenU are legally responsible for the 
attendance of pupils in school, but vnthout adequate attendance 
lecoife and close cooperation between the school and the home, it is 
sometimes impossible to secure the tegular attendance of pupils at 


‘ ScBORLn.Q, RliEion Sludent TeaAtnq 
Company, 3nc , New York, 1840 


PP 315-319 McGraw Hdl Book 
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Although many city school systems have relatively uniform pro- 
cedures of attendance accounting, often considerable responsibility 
for the development of these proc^ures is left to the imtiative and 
resourcefulness of the mdividual pnncipal 

Regardless of the specific forms and procedures used, the attend 
ancorocord plan should provide for (I) colicctmg attendance data 
for every pupil for each period of the school day, (2) recording data 
so that it IS readily available to teachers and counselors, (3) report- 
ing each absence to parents, and (4) receiving parental excuses for 
such absences It is highly desirable that the attendance work of 
the entire school be centrahzcd m one office Such centralization 
promotes uniform records, reheves teachers of much clerical detail, 
and permits a closer coordination between the attendance office and 
the office of the school nurse 

When an effective record s>stcm is established, it may be oper- 
ated m large measure by competent clcneal help In small schools, 
the pnncipal is able to keep in fairly close touch with pupils who are 
absent In largo schools, howcv cr, it is necessary for a teacher or an 
administrative assistant to confer with pupils who consistently ‘cut" 
classes or who are truant from school without parental knowledge 
or who present wntten excuses of questionable vahdity In some 
schools, the responsibility for supervising the attendance department 
IS delegated to the vnce-prmcipal or to the dean, m others, this work 
13 done by a competent teacher as a part of his regular schedule 
Because of the nature of the work mvolved m pupil accountmg the 
person m charge must be systematic and methodical with pupil 
records, and he must maintain cordial relationships with both pupils 
and parents Unless the person who supervises the attendance 
department is firm, fair, and tactful with both pupils and parents, 
he may disrupt entirely an otherwise smoothly and efficiently admin 
istered school 


THE COOHSELOR 

to the operation of modem jumor high school educa- 
tion IS an effective guidance program Basically, the a dminis tration 
of the guidance program is a responsibility of the pnncipal How- 
ever, the detailed and mtunate nature of guidance work requires the 
services of specially trained and qualified persons The responsi 
bihties and relationships between various persons participatmg in 
the guidance program are described m Chap V Qualifications 
that are needed for successful counseling, regardless of the title 
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given to tlio position, involves, first of all, successful teaching expen- 
ence All t^t has been said heretofore about tho education of tho 
teacher, his background, and personal qualities applies to tho 
teacher counselor Jloro than this, it is desirable for the counselor 
to possess additional professional training in such fields os educa- 
tional testa and measurements, educational psychology and guid- 
ance, as well as foundational training similar to that required for 
professional social ivorkcrs Irrespcctivo of tho specific courses 
that a prospective counselor may have had, ho must be able to collect 
data, mterpret its significance, and apply tho results ivith insight 
and discretion 

Successful counselmg demands a high degree of tact and a wiU- 
mgness and abihty to work effectively mth teachers, administrators, 
pupils, parents, and community agencies The counselor must bo 
able to gam and hold tho respect and cooperation of the entire 
faculty Ho must possess such a broad view of the work of tho 
school that personal preferences for, or prejudices against, either 
subjects or teachers will not infiuenco his scheduling of pupils 
Furthermore, be must be certain that the educational needs of 
individual pupils are not jeopardised in the common practice of 
arbitrarily cqualizmg doss enrollments The counselor needs a 
considerable amount of administrative ability to organize his work 
efficiently and to utilize and coordinate all school personnel and com- 
munity agencies that are available and that may assist with tho 
actual work of counseling 


THE SCHOOL NURSE 

The supervision of health occupies a place of increasing impor- 
tance m modem jumor hi^ school education In her supemsion 
of the health of pupils, the school nurse comes m mtimato personal 
contact with pupils, with the attendance office, with teachers, 
counselors, parents, parent-teacher organizations, the pubhc health 
department the medical profession, social agencies, and various 
service and character building agenaes of the commumty In some 
commumties, the school nurse is employed solely by the board of 
education in which case her enUre tune is devoted to schoolwork 
of employed part time by the board 

nu^m™ es tavo a generaliKd pubUeshealth 

nursmg Eemce Uadcr this plan each nurse does aU types of pub- 
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be health nursing within her own district, such as schoolwork, 
commumcable-diseaso mirk, prenatal, maternity, and mfant- 
weUarc work But regardless of the employing agencies, the school 
nurse works directly under the principal and is also responsible to 
the city or county health department 

Duties and Responsibilities — More important than the routme 
duties of the school nurse, such as administering first aid, weighmg 
and measuring pupils, testing vision, and assistmg the school phy 
sician, are her coordinatmg activities with all departments of the 
school and ivith agencies in the commumty m the interest of the 
health of individual pupils and of the general pubhc health In 
the fulfillment of these general responsibilities, the nurse must work 
m close cooperation with the attendance oflSce by checkmg ivith the 
home on causes of pupU absences that arc of more than three days’ 
duration and by inspcctmg all pupils returning to school after ill 
nesses One of the most important objectives of the nurse m this 
attendance work is to prevent the spread of communicable diseases 
The nurso is tho direct representative of the pubhc health depart- 
ment m tho school and may be a deputized pubhc health officer 
She excludes oil suspicious cases of communicable diseases and 
reports them to tho proper health authonties for follow up and con 
trol The school nurse thus must work m close cooperation with 
the health department by helping m the control of communicable 
diseases, in emergencies, and by being constantly alert to the sam 
tary and health conditions m the school and commumty 

An effective health program m the school demands the close 
cooperation between the nurse and every teacher m the building so 
that there may be a more widespread detection of early symptoms 
of commumcable disease and of physical defects that may be referred 
to the proper authorities The nurse is likewise responsible for 
keeping teachers informed about the health condition of all pupils 
who reqmre special consideration Not infrequently teachers are 
unaware of the temporarily weakened physical condition of return 
mg convalescents and are also unaware of the nature of the common 
sequelae of communicable diseases Teachers should have free 
access to the health record cards of all pupils and be familiar with 
the code used so that they may interpret and understand better the 
physical and health status of pupils Today it is not considered 
good practice for the nurse to give health talks m the classroom, 
rather it is the nurse s place to furnish and supply the teacher with 
information and materials for such talks so that health instruction 
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may be coordmated with other subjects A file of up-to-date source 
materials for health teaching is of great value to the teacher and 
should be mamtamed by the nurse 

The nurse should welcome and encourage conferences with 
parents The medical exarmnalion given by tlie school physician 
offers an opportumty to invito the parent to the school for consulta- 
tion A further vital aspect of the function of the school nurse is 
found m her cooperation with counselors In her contacts with 
parents and the home, the nurse, by the very nature of her calling, 
often becomes the intimate confidante of the family and is there- 
fore able to understand and mterpret problem situations to the 
school personnel 


The parcnWcacher association can bo of great assistance to the 
nurse by providing aid m many ways to needy children The nuiso 
should present current data of health interest in the community to 
the parenUeachcr organization, thus keeping the organization 
mfomed and cnlistmg their active support m her health program 
Furthermore, the nurse should be cogmzant of the work of all social 
agencies withm the commumly so that she may refer needy pupiU 
to tte proper sources for assistance In large eommumties, a social- 
f Through this exchange, the 

to punSmthTot 

years of ccUege work te 

hospital trammg course the w"*!! ^I'c the regular 

must have competed suciuv a “ P“W‘^l'ealth nurso 
training at a univereitv Tf thhlth 

work m such fields as cducatioMl mv rT*** course mcludea 

admmistration of the school bp social case work, the 

pubhc speakmg, as wen rtatistics, and 

health and school nurainir comnn 1,1 “ general public- 

required for teaching crcdcntiX^TJrtb tcachmg 

must pass a ngorous statp hnani ^ most states the nurse 

state board examination before bemg granted 
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the public-health nursing certificate by the state department of 
public health Then, in some states, in order to do school nursing, 
the health and development credential must be granted to the 
nurse by the state department of education ‘ Many universities 
offer a combined five-year course in nursing, after which the nurse 
may specialize m public-health nursmg 

Of equal importance with the extensive professional trainmg of 
the public health school nurse are her personality qualities In 
general, the personality characteristics that are essential for success- 
ful teachmg are hkeivTsc essential for the school nurse Of par- 
ticular importance, hoiicver, arc her tact, her radiant health and 
physical appearance, her knowledge, and broad and sympathetic 
understanding of the physical and health problems of maturmg boys 
and girls 

THE COORDINATOR OP EXTRACLASS ACTIVITIES 
The recognition of cxtraclass acUvittes os a complementary 
aspect of the total educational program of the junior high school has 
created a need for a teacher-coordinator to serve as director, super- 
visor, or chairman of cxtraclass activities Because the title 
"coordinator of extraclass activities" is more descriptive of the 
actual work of the position, it is preferred to other titles 

The duties, responsibihties, and qualifications of the coordinator 
of extraclass activities and the relationships that exist among spon- 
sors, counselors, and the coordmator are discussed in Chap IX 

THE LIBRARUN 

The newer cooperative planning and preparation of mstnictional 
materials, the mcrcasmg emphasis being placed upon recreational 
or leisure reading, the enlarged concepts of the contributions of the 
library as a museum and as an objective-aid center aJJ emphasize 
important new duties and responsibihties of jumor-high-school 
librarians These factors, together with the desirable qualifications 
of hbranans, are discussed m Chaps X and XI 
SECRETARIAL STAFF 

The successful routme operation of the school depends very 
largely upon an efficient secretarial etsS Jo addition to the respon- 
1 Califobiha State Depahtment of Edocattow, Requirements for tie 
Health and Development Credential for the School Nurse, Regulatwm Govern- 
%Tig Granting of Credejiitalt and CerttJieaUaforPvblic School Service tn California, 
Bulletin 12, June 15, 1935, Sacramento, Calif 
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BibJitaca of the school seoretary m interpreting the school to the 
public, she has many other duties to perform for the principal and 
the school Among these various duties are maintaining systematic 
records and files, keeping up to-dato inventories and ordering 
school supphes, making official reports, keeping the appointment 
calendar for the pnncipal, and handhng official correspondence for 
the principal and faculty 

An almost infimte number of trivial and major problems ansing 
out of mtunato human relationships are brought to tho prmcipal'a 
office for solution There are times when the emotional strain and 
tension of teachmg ruffle the dispositions and tempers of teachers 
v?ho have problems to di&cuss with the prmcipal Parents may 
come to school in a disturbed frame of mmd , pupils may feel that 
they have been unfairly treated and report their gnevanccs, and 
even the pnncipal may feel the strain of annoying details m a long 
hard day The school secretary must serve as an effective inter- 
mediary in all these personal conflicts Hero she is called upon to 
render an mtangible but noncth<des3 signiflcant scrvico m the smooth 
operation of the entiro school The very nature of her of&ce os a 
clearing house for personal problems and conflicts makes the secre- 
tary a confidante of many people Confidences must bo tempered 
by her responsibility to keep the pnncipal informed regarding tho 
many internal details about the school She must distinguish 
between trivial routine matters that she can settle and tho more 
important problems that she must refer to the pnncipal or to 
admmistrative assistants for disposition 

The qualifications for a successful school secretary include, of 
course, a thorough secretarial training, preceded preferably by a 
four year hberal arts course Of basic importance are her personal 
appearance, her disposition, her ability to meet tho pubhc, her 
fnendhness, and her mterest m and understanding of boys and girls 
of jumor high school age 

THE CAFETERIA MANAGER 

The school cafeteria is an easenUal Bcivice oi the modem junior 
lugli school When adequately equipped, couvemently arranged, 
ond efficiently managed, the eafetena can add greatly to the well- 
bemg ot the entire school To be sure, its main function is to serve 
wholesome, weU balanced, weU prepared, appetizing meals at n 
price that will attract pupils and faculty But the cafeteria may 
become a valuable aid to the mstnlctional program of the school 
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when it 13 coordinated with the regular foods classes, and it may con- 
tribute further to school actintics in connection ^ith recreational 
and social programs 

The degree to uhich the cafeteria serves the general program of 
tho school depends considerably upon the managerial pohcics and 
particularly upon tho cafeteria manager There are two general 
plans commaaly used for tbo management of the cafeteria In one, 
the foods teacher has a portion of her day scheduled for the manage- 
ment of tho cafeteria, m the other, a full time manager is employed 
for this purpose In either ease, the cafeteria manager should have 
had practical managerial cxpcncncc m a public dining room or tea- 
room When a full time manager is employed, it is highly essential 
that she also have a knowledge of dietetics 

The use of pupil assistants m the cafeteria is a commendable 
practice, for it not only provides valuable practical cnpenence and 
financial assistance for needy pupils but reduces the total operatmg 
costs of the cafetena It is, of course, extrcmcl> important that all 
money and matcnals handled by pupil assistants be so systematized 
that temptation for dishonesty ^ remov ed 

THE COSTODUH 

The modem school plant that is designed to cany out the full 
educational program of the junior high school requires efficient care 
and maintenance The day of the untrained, untidy janitor who 
did httlo more than fire the furnace, sweep the floor, and wash the 
windows 13 past Today, supplanting him is the well tramed, 
capable, efficient custodian who is responsible for the effective 
operation of the entire school plant Usually his responsibilities 
mclude the operation and maintenance of modem heatmg plants, 
electrical equipment, plumbing, and of the general samtation and 
safety of the buildmg Although he may not be skilled m all of the 
operations for which he is responsible, he does need a practical work- 
ing knowledge of them, and he needs an administrative ability 
sufficient to select, tram, and direct an efficient corps of assistants 
The custodian is expected to keep himself informed of the rapid 
developments and constant changes in professional and service 
equipment for school plants He is expected to know the standard- 
ized techmques of cleaning processes and to use all the best methods 
of care and maintenance for the entire budding Toward this end 
many school systems have instituted classes for the improvement of 
their building-service personnel Frequently the custodian and his 
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assistants are selected on the basis of civil-scrvico examinations 
given by the commumty 

The number and t>pc3 of the custodian's assistants vary accord- 
ing to the size of the school Even m small junior high schools, it 
IS desirable to have at least one matron who maintains sanitaiy con- 
ditions m the faculty women’s lounge and the girls’ lavatories 
The matron should be neat and clean in appearance, alert in manner, 
and kmdiy and motherly m her relations \nth the girls of the scliool 

Good custodians may be very valuable to the school not only for 
the effiaent service they give m the maintenance and care of the 
plant but also for the influcnco that they have over pupils and for 
the many smaU services that they arc able to render an appreciativ o 
faulty m crcalmg more pleasant working conditions for them, 
hurthemorc, the cleanlmcss and tidiness of the school plant aro 
the custodian a contnbutioas to the public relations program of the 


Palpal 13 the legal head of the school and is personaUy 
m “ioumstration ami for lU education^ 
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DEMOCRATIZING SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


It 13 generally agreed that democracy m school administration is 
essential for the schools m a democracy * There are three impor- 
tant aspects of democracy m school administraUon one involves 
democratic practices primarily affcctmg professional relationships, 
another mvolvcs democratic practices directly affcctmg pupils, and 
the third involves democratic relationships between the school and 
the commumty 


Educational planning such as that suggested m Chap VII 
requires democratic professional relationships In like manner, the 
operation of an effective extraclass activities program, such as that 
BUggMted m Cl^p IX, requires the cooperative efforts of both 

S^rly.thecooperatHodemooratic aadcavor 

plants programs and promotes the rcalraation of the educa- 
tional objectives of the school >-ni«iiDn oi tne eauca- 
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true leader wiU not bo afraid of experimentation, m fact, this is 
about tho only ivay by which he can determme the lands and degree 
of participation suitable for tho school and commumty In this 
process, the principal should exemplify the typo of leadership that 
welcomes, encourages, and provides for free and mtelhgentparticipa- 
tion m the formulation of pohey and m tho management of the school 
by teachers, pupils, and laymen 

TEACHER PARTIClPATIOIf IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

For teacher participation m school administration, it is neces- 
sary to have some plan definitely formulated Whatever form this 
plan may take, it must be evolved democratically, and it must bo 
flexible Care should bo taken to prevent the plan from becommg 
so crystaUizcd that suitable changes cannot easily be effected when 
occasion demands There is always the danger that the functioning 
of any organization will become routme and perfunctory Fre- 
quently it IS difficult for large numbers of teachers to take part 
personally in admmistrative affairs, but there must be active 
participation by faculty representatives of various teacher and 
school interests at all tunes 

Although a fairly well-defined structural plan is presented m tho 
following paragraphs, it should be remembered that there is no 
intention of recommending its adoption m its entucty for any junior 
high school The proposed orgaaization embodies guiding prmciples 
that may be modified so as to conform with local requirements 
The plan is presented m some detail m order to show the various 
important relationships and functions of possible committees 

The basis of the plan is the general faculty meetmg, which m 
itself serves effectively for relatively small faculty groups The 
large faculty is obviously too cumbersome to function completely 
as a total group It is therefore necessary for the faculty to delegate 
responsibility for the mtensive investigation and consideration of 
problems to smaller groups of the faculty The plan suggested 
here consists of general standing committees created by the faculty 
and of a committee on committees elected by the faculty to appomt 
the membership of standmg committees Parallel to the com- 
mittees of the faculty is the admmistrative council, which supple- 
ments the general faculty and its committees 

The General Faculty Meetmg— The functions of the general 
faculty meetmg are primarily three The first of these is to provide 
an opportunity for the prehmmaiy consideration of admmistrative 
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piobWms and other maltcra of genera! school welfare Competent 
disposal of such problems may require committee study report 
before hnal action is taken by the faculty The second function is 
to deal with matters of professional concern, in the consideration ol 
•fthich the entire faculty should participate Reports of dclegat^ 
to local, state, and national roeelmgs will occasionally be the order 
of business At other times, discussion may center around problems 
referred to the faculty by teacher orgamzations Or faculty 
members may present reviews of recent books or articles dealing 
■with general professional problems, thus promotmg m service 
growth The leadership of the prmcipal is an extremely important 
factor in developing keen professional interest and esprit de corps 
m the faculty The thud function of the general faculty meeting 
13 to give the principal an opportunity to explain or discuss various 
problems Thus the prmcipal may mterpret new pohcies or regula- 
tions that emanate from the local or state superintendent's office, 
or he may review and interpret the philosophy of the school and 
the objectives toward which all arc working 

Tho leadership of the pnnapal m the general faculty mcetmg is 
an important part of effective participation of teachers m tho admin- 
isitatioQ of the school Without capable leadership on the part of 
the prmcipal, no plan of teacher participation m school administra- 
tion can be effective 

Committee on Co mmi ttees — ^Thc committee on committees 
consists of three classroom teachera who bold no adm'miBtiativo 


positions m the school and who are elected by popular vote of the 
entire faculty One member of this committee is elected each 
semester and holds office for a term of three semesters The com- 
mittee chooses its own chairman. The sole function of this 
committee is to appoint the personnel of all general and special 
committees, with the exception, of course, of ex officio members 
General Faculty Committees — ^The faculty in. its general 
meeting creates standing comimttecs of sufficient number and type 
to deal with various faculty problems The term of office of all 
general committees is normally one semester It is suggested that, 
with obvious exceptions, each committee choose its own 
Faculty problems of a recumng or relatively contmuous nature may 
be assigned to appropriate gener^ committees Tea commonly 
created general committees are presented m Table XXVI This 
table indicates tbe names ol committees, the membership of each 
committee, their most important functions, and possible relation- 
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ships with pupils, laymen, and other committees In co>U““ 1. 
the names o! suggested oommateea are presented Local problems 
and needs may dictate other comnutlces Their general relation- 
ship however, wdl be hie those shown m this table In column 2, 
the number of members and the ex officio members are mdicated 
Ex officio members are needed to ensure the help and advice of 
persons who are closely connected with the activity for which the 
committee was created The number of members indicated is 
arbitrary and should be left to the discretion of the committee on 
committees Column 3 suggests the mam functions of each com- 
mittee but here again, these may vary with local needs Column -t 
indicates the possible relationships that each committee may have 
with pupils or lay groups or both It should be noted that com- 
mittee mterrelationships are suggested for the faculty, social, 
professional improvement, instructional planning, nnd library 


committees 

Occasionally problems will arise m the administration of the 
junior high school that need immediate and temporary consideration 
by the faculty The nature of such problems may be unrelated to 
the work of the general committees These problems may be 
assigned to specul faculty committees 

Admimstrahve Council.— The administrative council membo 


ship is all ex officio and mcludes admmiatrative officers, counselors, 
and sponsors of pupil governmental activities The presidmg officer 
of this group IS the principal 

The adsnisnstratwe council has three mam functions (1) to 
serve as an elective coordinatmg body, (2) to care for the numerous 
a dmini strative details that are of little concern to classroom 
teachers, and (3) to check and limit teacher participation m matters 
that are governed by conditions outside of teacher control 

Coordination is always needed for the effective work of special 
groups representmg a large democratic body In the present plan 
foe teacher paiUcipaiion m the administration of the school, this 
coordmation is performed by the administrative council Becai^e 
of the position held by the members of the administrative council, 
It 18 logically responsible for considermg the welfare and progress 
of the catue school, and its coordinating work may be considered 
that of a balance wheel for the entire committee orgamzation 
iour aspects of the coordinatmg function of the council deserve 
men om ® 'a that of prev«itmg duplication of work among 
commi n large schools where many committees are at work, 
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there is danger of unnecessary duplication unless there is some 
group responsible for coordinating committee, efforts The second 
is that of rcndcrmg professional help and advice to committee mem- 
bers or to whole committees It cannot be avpected that all 
committees ^vall be able to solve the problems assign^ them without 
outside Iielp The third is that of coordinatmg and mterpretmg 
admmistrative pohcies and regulations and relaying information 
about them to the vanous committees or to the general faculty 
The fourth is that of considering committee progress reports and 
relaying the results of such dehberation to committees concerned 

Administraliie Detail — It would bo undesirable under any type 
of administration to burden teachers inth many details and routmes 
of administration It is therefore the busmess of the administrative 
council to dispose of tw o aspects of administrative detail with which 
teachers arc not immediately or primarily concerned The first 
of these mvoivcs such matters as building and equipment changes 
and modifications of record systems The second mvolves disposi- 
tion of certain details that may grow out of pubhc relations Among 
these may occur requests ongmating m the community, or there 
may occur school-cnviroamcat problems that oro of direct concern 
to the school 

Checks and Limxtaiions — democratic orgamzation seeks to 
operate w*ith as little rcstnction upon its individual members as 
possible Yet at times there must be of necessity some checks 
and limitations upon one group by another group A democratic 
administrative orgamzation for the school is no exception to this 
principle Teacher partiapation m school administration is 
restricted by such factors as the budget, legal regulations, and 
scheduling limitations The administrative council therefore 
restricts certam activities of a teacher committee because oi costs 
mvolved m a proposed project, however desirable it may be 

Likewise, rules or regulations from sourceslu^er'iliaTi the individual 
school may forbid certain activities, and the council must enforce 
such legal provisions Finally, the schedule of activities of the 
school is sometimes a source of limitations Frequently certam 
desired features of the schedule may prevent other desirable features 
from being mcorporated It is the function of the admmistrative 
council to weigh the vanous desired features of the schedule and to 
incorporate mto it the best features 

Value of Teacher Pariiaj>aiion — The plan of faculty parUcipa 
tion throu^ committee orgamzation depends for its efficacy upon 
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cooperation oS nil groups mid upon tlio patient and intelligent 
leadership ot tlio principal TUn lieneau tliat necnio from succe^ 
ful oarticipatioo m adnunialration inclutlo the promotion ot 
mutual confidenco and understanding between Urn admmiatration 
and teachers, (2) scU-confidcnce on tbo part of teachers, (3) % aiuablc 
service to the school by teachcra vnth initiatnc and creative ability. 

(4) professional knowledge and growth on the part of ttachcra, an ^ 

(5) closer cooperation with Uio community because of faculty unity# 
Finally, teacher participation develops loyaU> to the i>choo , 
promotes understanding of its needs, cncouragca cooiicrativo 
endeavor, and stimulatca rcsponsibiUty 


PUPIL PARTICIPATION IK SCHOOL ADMlKISTRATlOrf 


Pupil participation m the management of school affairs is essen- 
tial to democracy m administration and provides a laboratory for 
practice in democracy within tbo immcdialo school community 
\Ye aro training pupda /or cititcnship and /or dctnocrac>, but wo 
should also train them in citiicnabip and in democracy for 
adequate training in democracy, we cannot depend upon booled and 
democratic classroom procedures alone Tho faith that wo place 
m books as a means to this end is a recognition of only a port of tho 
whole process Courses in social studies contribute to training for 
citizenship, but until pupib arc given real opportunities to partici- 
pate in the conduct of their school communit> , tho training is only 
partially accomplished Thus the two basic purposes of pupil 
participation are (1) to foster the development of a bcUef in and an 
intelligent understandmg and appreciation of the democratic theory 
of government and of democratic processes, and (2) to establish 
habits and skills of participation through a laboratory of practice 
in democracy withm the school community Because of its instnic- 
tvonal value, pupil participation m various phases of school admin- 
istration should be considered an integral part of the total program 
of the junior high school, and whatever means are required for 
effective widespread participation of pupib should be provided 
In making provisions for pupil participation in administration, 
every effort should be made to achieve sunphcitj and effectiveness of 
orgamzatioa. Through thar understanding of tho sources and 
evoluUonary form and function of adult governmental procedures. 


^ Adapted from Mx-wen Jobs M, and KwiPP, Robebt H, ‘ Teacher 
Partmpationm School Administration, American School Board Journal 
Yol 97 pp 27-28, October, 1988 
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pupils should bo encouraged to develop an organization that is 
adapted to their particular needs Pupil organizations that 
aro blindly patterned after adult cmc organizations seldom con- 
tnbuto adequately to the organizational needs of pupds Regard- 
less of tho nature of the organizational forms used for this purpose, 
there should be adequate faculty direction of pupil activities to 
ensure optunal instructional outcomes and to ensure an effective 
check over administrative procedures 

An effective plan of pupil participation in school admmistration 
embodying essential organizational prmciples consists of the 
student-body organization with two councils, t\io courts, and two 
traffic organizations The officers of the student-body orgamzation 
aro president, vicc-prcsidcat, and secretary In order to give boys 
and girls an equal opportumty to participate m tho orgamzation, 
it IS desirable to have a set of boy officers and a set of girl officers 
It IS hkewaso desirable to establish two student councils, the boys^ 
council takes the place of a boys’ league, and the girls’ council fills 
tho need for a separate girls’ orgamzation 

The student-body presidents preside over their respective 
councils and share responsibility for conducting assembhes Both 
are also cx officio members of important committees, such as 
assembly planmng and social-ovcnU committees In addition, 
tho presidents supervise elections and preside over out-of school 
programs m ^vhich pupils participate Vice-presidents should 
share in the rcsponsibihty for presiding over meotmgs and they may 
also be chairmen of important committees In addition to their 
usual rcsponsibiUties, secrctanes keep the activities bulletin board 
up to date This buUctm board shows the daily meetings of all 
cxtraclass activities 

Nomination for student-body offices is by pupil petition supple- 
mented by tho signature of the principal or the counselor, the 
homeroom teacher, or by the approval of the student council 
The requirements of official approval of candidates for office help 
pupils realize that they must focus their attention upon desirable 
qualities of leadership and select candidates on the basis of fitness 
for office Candidates should be chosen from among the best pupils 
available and should show promise of servmg the school on a high 
level 

Election of student-body officers b by popular vote of the entire 
student body each semester Eligibility to vote is based upon school 
registration, student-body cards should not be reqmred for voting 
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Student Council— The student council should lepiesent the 
entire student body If the school has an effective homeroom 
plan election of homeroom delegates, a boy and a prl, to the 
councils ensures representation of a cross section of pupd lev els soil 
interests The homeroom teacher thus has an opportumty to 
promote discussions of duties and responsibihtics of council dele- 
gates If the school has no effeclivo homeroom organization, 
various other plana of tcprescntalion may be adopted In any 
case, the plan should be wide enough m scope to provide a func- 
tioning group of pupils of such a character that the student body 
will be interested in the work of the council because of the participa- 
tion and weekly reports of their delegates 

The boys’ council and the girls’ council may meet regularly on 
alternate weeks The two councils, however, may meet jomtly 
for the consideration of common problems The busmess of tbo 
councils includes (1) appointing vanoua committees, (2) approving 
petitionfl of candidates for office, (3) makmg plans for school 
activities, such as assemblies, dances, and social functions, (d) 
unliating needed changes in the constitution and by laws to be 
referred to the student body for diseussion, and (5) discussing and 
making recommendations for general school improvement, such as 
care of grounds and building, and assembly and Sro^nll routines 
Tho council should inform the pnncipal of their activities, they 
may mvite him to participate m their dehberations, or they may 
appoint jomt committees to discuss problems with him or with tho 
admmistrativo counciL Representatives may bring suggestions 
to tho councils from Ibcir constituents for iscussion Teacher- 
sponsors of groups that have representation on Uie council should 
encourage the representatives to inform their groups of council 
dehberations 

Tho success of tho councUs depends to a largo degree upon tbo 
persons who serve as faculty sponsors These sponsors must bo 
capable teachers, esteemed by pupils and mtcrested m pupil activi- 
ties from the point of view of pupils and of the general school n clfarc 
Sponsors should not voto and should not use their positions to 
control tho council except m rare instances Their function is to 
assist, teach, and guide councils in eonductmg their meetings effec- 
ts cly, m accordance with accepted parliamentary practice Good 
alnajs good teachers, stimulaUns thought m pupOa 
and helping them to amvo at their own conclusions rather than 
forcing ready made dccisiona upon them The properly planned 
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and directed council is an excellent medium for building school 
morale, for contributing to efficient administration, and for labora- 
torj tcachmg of citizenship 

Student Courts — Through their classroom study of the forms 
and functions of government, pupils are led to understand and 
appreciate the need for courts in society The jumor high school 
courts supplement this understanding and appreciation by providing 
a laboratory m which pupils may improve the general conduct of 
their immediate society The particular form of court orgamzation 
should bo adapted to the local school and should bo evolved as 
pupils develop m their abilities to conduct courts It is advisable 
to have a lower court and a supreme court 

Loirer Court — ^Vn effective lower court orgamzation for jumor 
high schools consists of two pupil judges, a boy and a girl, a jury 
of fiv 0 pupib, a bailiff, a clerk, and a faculty sponsor The appoint- 
ment of the judges and jury is made every semester by a joint 
committee of seven faculty members and the six student-body 
officers Tho faculty members mcludo the principal, the coordma- 
tor of cxtraclass activities, tho sponsors of the two student councils, 
tho sponsors of tho court and of the indoor and tho outdoor traffic 
orgamzations Tho baiUU and the clerk are appomted by a com- 
mittee consisting of the court sponsor and the judges To have a 
boy judge and a girl judge is advantageous, because the two may 
share responsibility m the conduct of the court by serving alter 
nately as presidmg officers and as consultant and because the court 
may convene even though one judge is absent from school 

The number in the jury should bo uneven Five is advisable 
for speed and efficiency in court procedure The jurisdiction of 
the court covers such offenses as violation of indoor and outdoor 
traffic regulations and general misconduct in the building on the 
grounds, and on the road to and from school The court has no 
jurisdiction over classroom conduct or teacher pupil relationships 
The court procedure should be a modiGed adult-court procedure 
adapted to junior high school pupils Both the defendant and the 
court may make use of pupil attorneys and witnesses 

Supreme Court — In tho event that the defendant is displeased 
with the decision of the court, he may appeal his case to the supreme 
court The officers of the supreme court are the principal, who 
serves as judge and the bailiff and the clerk of the lower court The 
appellate status of a case must be granted by the lower court after 
the written request of the defendant has been reviewed In hearmg 
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an appellate case, the principal judge conducts the supreme court 
m the regular courtroom under regular court procedures, with all 
the lower court members present 

The pnncipal should carefully review all the evidence on both 
sides of an appellate case and should render a fair, unbiased decision, 
even though this may reverse the decision of the lower court By 
m a in t ainin g a judicial atmosphere m his court, the prmcipal may set 
a high standard of conduct for pupil-officers of the lower court and 
thus mcrease the confidence and respect of aU pupils in court 
proc^ures When the lower court has been properly evol /ed and 
13 ably sponsored, there will be few occasions for appeal to the 
supreme court 


IndMr Traffic Orgamzabon -It 13 desirable to have a pupils' 
indoor traffic orgamzabon to expedite the flow of traffic between 
class penods and durmg Bre drdls and to promote good conduct, 
courtesy, safety m the halla and on the playgiounda The 
mdwr Uaffic otgamabon offers an cxccUcnt opportumty for pupila 
of "‘Wudes and habtts ILs 

c.pirt^d;uSrdL°rc°“ Thrwif‘''v'“^ 

school Jd thrpiM°„f°ihrbbdr°'^ t" “f 

court Citations to niin.u , uttaic, inese omcers issue 

ground mica and regulations ^ShaMh'' 

Outdoor Traffic Organiiabon.— In '"‘“‘‘“t body 

crossing heavy traffic thorr.itr,i.f ^ order to assist pupils m 
outdoor traffic squads that orgamzed 

at nnportant pupd croHungs^ the seW^TTf ‘'“2° 

thI'S'Xrpfrtmcnf “f ‘"e Xol'and 

one?: “e:n,rpX7oirh^'“,:"'> “ 

'oflUbed at ranous crossmes. ^ "'“uber of traffic squads 

-<1 a l«cd police oCr 

given citations to the court, n traffic regulations 

t^c rules arc reported to the local '““form bi 

Oharge of such cases. McmLa^I, ‘“'‘os 

“to office at the bcgu;:^rS°^'J°‘^'=f°;ooarcu.uaIlys»om 
8 01 tno terra and are houorably dra- 



btU(l>ing tl e buc* of freedom (Fh^laffraph eourU4S/ of puUu ichooh San Jota 
Calif) 



A student court in action. (Photograph eourU*v of puHtc tehoolt BerUley Calif) 
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aa appellate case, the principal judge conducts the supreme court 
m the regular courtroom under regular court procedures, with all 
the lo^ er court members present 

The prmcipal should carefully review all the evidence on both 
sides of an appellate case and should render a fair, unbiased decision, 
even though this may re\ erse the decision of the lower court By 
ma i n t ainin g a judicial atmosphere m his court, the prmcipal may set 
a high standard of conduct for pupil-officers of the lower court and 
thus mcrcase the confidence and respect of all pupils m court 
proi^ures When the lower court has been properly evolved and 
IS ably Eponsored. ttere niU be few occasions for appeal to the 
supreme court 


IndMr Traffic OrEanirahon —It is desirable to have a pupils’ 
indoor traffic orsaniration to eaped.te the flow of traffic between 
^ periods and dnrmg fire drills and to promote good conduct, 
M^esy. ^d safety m the halls and on the playgrounds The 
f “PP^rturuty for pupils 

IJl^pl of P">P«r attitudes and habits ^ong 

cap":f:o‘4M°ni:L~“ """“i 

TZi‘v!^bc^o''tXe“T‘’ ''1''®“ J^a^“t“he'’stn'd^t 

Ecliool and the plan of tho'h “P°“ enrollment of the 

crosaing hcaw traffic thni-rLt.«t.r ^ order to assist pupils m 
outdoor traffic squads that schools have organized 

atinipirtantlnXo^Lt^^rirTh’^nr^-^” 

orgamzalion is usually under f»,« . * j outdoor traffic 

the local police department direction of the school and 

-l-iucd at 

wid a local police officer Puuila ^ teacher 

MO p%ui citations to Uic court r)n»° regulations 

rules are reported to the local *" ““f"'™ “ 

of nich cases MembcL?^., . "•“'h takes 

Ptto office at the bcgnmni^t sworn 

term and are honorably dis- 
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charged at the close of the tenn by a local police officer The 
equipment for pupil officers, including caps, sweaters, insigma, and 
semaphores, is frequcntli furmsbod by the poUce department The 
oath of office and tho regulation equipment give authority and lend 
dignity to tho position of these officers The awards won for dis- 
tinguished service by an individual or by a group are also conferred 
by alocal police officer, usuallyalaspccialassemblyforthispurpose 
Some schools employ the practice of havmg the pohee officer 
8W car mto office and discharge all members of the student court 
and indoor traffic orgamration Aithough the local police are not 
directly connected with these organizations, such a ceremony, 
with the police participating, adds considerable prestige to these 
offices Tho cooperation of llio school and the pohco department 
in the supervision of an activity so vital to the pupils helps them to 
respect and understand the usefulness of tho police Tho joint 
sponsorship of police and school is an excellent illustration of school 
and community cooperation to promote mutual mtercsts 

When the outdoor traffic orgamzation is well managed, it 
expedites traffic, reduces hazards, and develops proper traffic habits 
and respect for traffic regulations Furthermore, it provides 
laboratory expcnencea m personal and civic rcsponsibiUty and in 
safety education 

Outdoor traffic organizations increase traffic hazards to pupils 
in the orgamzation Legally, public schools are responsible for 
accidents in tho event of ncgbgenco while the pupils are at school 
For this reason many schools consider that the increased liability 
m\ oU cd outw eighs the possible educational outcomes of the outdoor 
traffic organizations. Schools using an outdoor traffic organization 
should require all members to obtain written permission from their 
parents 

Pupil participation m school administration is an essentia/ 
component of the total educational program m the junior high 
school ^Vlien properly evolved and directed it develops m pupils 
by means of the laboratory method not only understanding and 
appreciation of good governmental procedures m society but also 
courtesy, school morale, and respect for tho rights of others and for 
dclegat^ authonty 

coMMurnxY participation in school administration 

The school as one of the five basic institutions of society is 
discussed in Chap IV This same chapter also emphasizes the 
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importance of an undorstanciuig of ttio functional mtonelalionships 
of these institutions For the school to fulBll ita responsibility as a 
social institution, it is essential to hovo wide community partici- 
pation m its administration In addition to tho methods of mter- 
preting the school that are discussed m Chap XVI, commumty 
participation m administrative procedures also serves to mtcrprct 
the schools to the pubhc Tho extent and tho method of tins par- 
ticipation should bo evolved in conformity with tho indmdualschool 
and with the particubr mstituUonal agencies m tho community. 

As an official agency of tho state, the school is safeguarded and 
regulated by many legal provisions Included among tUcso aro 
laws establishing the authority of local govemmg bodies, such as 
the board of education, and laws regulating tho delegation of 
administrative authority over schools, such as those relating to 
Bupermtendents and pnncipals These arc legal provisions enabling 
the community to participate m the admmistration of the school 
The most effective community participation in school adminis- 
tration should mean much more than tho fulSllment of legal provi- 
sions that establish official school governmental bodies and that 
provide for the delegation of authority to individuals It should 
mean that laymen and agencies actively assist m the actual adminis- 
tration of the school In addition to tho home and tho church, 
agencies that may extcalegally participate in the administration of 
the school include character building, health, rehef, and recreational 
agencies, pubhc hbranes, motion picture theaters, pohee, juveniles 
courts, Congress of Parents andToachere, Dada' Clubs, coordinating 
councils, and other civic, labor, and fiatemal organizations Not 
only do these agencies represent aspects of community life but 
their functional organization enables them to assist tho school m 
achievmg its objectives This assistance will be most effectively 
obtained if the lay mdividuals and representative agencies have 
some degree of participation m the management of tho school 
In the administration of the total school program, the counsel 
and assistance of these individuals and agencies not only should be 
welcomed but should be sou^t 

In the foUowing paragraphs, cortam illustrations of commumty 
participation in the admmistiafaon of the school are pomted out for 
piucnt-teacher orgamzations, character buildmg, recreational, 
tehef, health agencies, and service clubs It should be noted that 
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many of these ogcncjca partjcipato cooperatively in the adnumstra- 
tion of the school and that the illustrations and methods suggested 
aro only a few of the possible ivays in which the community may 
cooperate with the school 

In general, the support of commumty agencies m the operation 
of the school should bo accomplished through specific committees 
that include representatives of interested organizations Examples 
of such representation nero suggested mth relation to several 
general faculty committees shown m Table XXVI A number of 
active orgamzations have education committees that are appomted 
to cooperate with the schools For the most part, these committees 
are unfamiliar with specific education problems, and hence they 
welcome information and guidance from educational leaders 

Parent-teacher Organizations — Directly or mdirectly, parent- 
teacher organizations have as their sole purpose the promotion 
of education By virtue of their mtercst and function, these orgam- 
zations should receive special consideration m the formation of 
admimstrativo committees Through such committees, parent- 
tcachcr organizations may assist m detcnninmg the calendar of the 
school year, tho length of the school day and the lunch period, and, 
m fact, tho total program of studies, including the extraclass activi- 
ties Parents may well assist m tho administration of school dances 
and other evening programs of the school If a jomt committee 
of school personnel and commumty leaders build the calendar of 
cvemng programs for the school, a better articulation may be 
achieved betv^een these performances and other commiuuty events 
Frequently parent-teacher orgamzations have funds available for 
aidmg needy pupils or for financing school projects such as the 
purchase of band uniforms, costumes, or school library equipment 
Such funds may be used to the best advantage when these groups 
are adequately represented m the adnunistration of specific projects, 
and, m addition, such representation definitely mcreases the mterest 
of the orgamzation m the school 

Character -building Agencies — Developing good citizens of 
sound character is one of the most important responsibihties of the 
entire commumty The best cooperative efforts of the home, 
the school, the church, and other character buiJdmg agencies, 
such as the Junior Hi Y, the girl reserves, the boy scouts, the girl 
scouts, the camp fire girls the pohee department and the juvenile 
court, are necessary for the fulfillment of this responsibility It is 
pomted out m Chap V that ttie junior-high-school age is an impor- 
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tant pcnod for the development of character Tlio junior high 
school may best achieve ita character-dc\clopmcnt objectives bv 
obtaimng tho assutance ot all cliaractcr-buildmg agencies m Iho 
community Tho school maj securo tho profcK,ional services of 
some of these agencies to organize groups of pupils as a part of tho 
extraclass-aclivitics program and to tram adult leadership for these 

successful ^upsof girl reserves, Junior IIi-Y, boy scouts, girl scouts, 
and camp-firo guls Through their gmup-activity pragrams 

SX=“£f£-“^ 

may best servo then lull p^In^ Tl,' “>'! ™mation of youth 
are operated cooporaliv ely e fcercation facdltlcs 

grounds and their city rKrealiona^ '‘‘“y* 

of the same mdmdual nho umfir-i ‘“P'^'^t^mn 

of the commumty 'Wherp kusvK ° recreational program 
assist in coordinating the 

the participation of city recreation^ * communitj by sccunng 
of the school recreational nm Personnel m tho admmistration 
mth mformation from the ciSnuKta P^'ulmg directors 

The maucnce of the motion m ” mcords of pupils 

“ Chap XI A large r”^°“£ ,r 'i'”" 

the school to see that this mfluenen ***“ community and 

close cooperation betnrS tfe“r mv ■“ Tho 

much to improve the quahty of mch Pcmcipals vnll do 

youth in theaters In ^ and the conduct of 

are mstr^ental m provrdrig P“=ta--o couneds 
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{^>1163 are discussed ^ economic status 

O these agencies are uniBed Kith fb ° 5“^ “‘*y‘“l‘>go when 

Mth the efforts ot the pcmoanel 
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of the junior liigh school Counselors should cooperate with these 
agencies m securing aid and medical attention for needy pupils 
^Vll relevant cumulative records of both the school and the agencies 
should bo used in a coordinated effort to solve common problems 
Service Clubs. — ilost communities havo service clubs with 
special committees to assist m youth guidance, to provide student 
aid, and to furnish vocational information to youth Through such 
committees, many mlcrcsted and able members of the commumty 
are available for tho personal guidance of young boys These clubs 
frequently assist needy pupils by fumishmg hot lunches, clothing, 
medical aid, and by flnancmg summer-vacation camps In 
addition, much valuable vocational information can ba brought to 
jumor-lugh-school pupils by club members 

The preceding discussion has suggested some commonly used 
wajs in which communities porticipato extralegally m the acLnims- 
tration of tho school As mdmdual and community agencies 
receive greater recognition by tho school, it is ULely that together 
many additional cooperative procedures may bo evolved 

SUMMARY 

The schools in a democracy should employ democratic proce- 
dures with tho faculty, tho pupils, and the community The type 
and degree of participation should be evolved in conformity with 
the nature of tho school and tlio character of the community As 
much democratization should be developed as is consistent with the 
development of pupils 

The general faculty meeting should form the basis for teacher 
participation in school administration Faculty committees should 
be formed m accordance with local needs The work of these com- 
mittees should be coordinated by the admmistrative council that 
also reheves regular teachcra of administrative details and serves 
as a check and balance for general committees 

Proper teacher participation should develop loyalty to the school 
and to the profession, promote understanding of the needs of the 
school, encourage cooperative endeavor, and stimulate responsi 
bility on the part of the entire faculty 

Pupil participation in school administration provides a labora- 
tory for teaching citizenship in a democracy In this participation, 
pupils should be guided and instructed in accordance with the best 
principles of teachmg The organizational forms and procedures 
for pupil participation should be adapted to the level of the junior 
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high scliool instead of being closely patterned after govcmincntal 

forms of adult society . i ,/ 

Community patUevpaUou in. tho j^ministration is essential i 
the junior high school is to achieve its objectives Schools should 
secure tho participation o! various community agencies and indi- 
vidual leaders m order that the total youth'uelfaro resources of 
the conunumty may be directed toward youth betterment and m 
order that the community may better understand and appreciate 
its schools Through proper democratization of administration, 
schools may adequately tram pupils m citizenship and m democracy 
as well as tram them for citizcn^p and for democracy. 
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CHAPTER XV 

SCHEDULING SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

Tbe total program of tKe jumor high school includes numerous 
and vaned regular class and extraclass activities Administrative 
provisions must be made for the assignment of teachers and for 
adequate tune and building-space alialment for these activities- 
The extent to -which, the total program meets the needs of its pupils 
depends to a considerable degree upon how effectively pupils, 
teachers, and building space are scheduled for the -work of the 
schooL The official schedule of school acUvities is known as the 
“master schedule” The roaster schedule shows the tune and 
location of all regular classes, study halls, and extraclass activities 
of every pupil and teacher for each, period m the day 

In the discussion of the principal and his staff (Chap XIII), it is 
pomted out that the pnncipal cannot perform personally all the 
duties for which he is responsible but must delegate many of them, 
to his associates The successful principal, however, roust realize 
that the maUng of the master schedule is a responsibdity to which 
he must devote a great amount of his thought and tune 

The master schedule must be constructed so as to make the 
optimal use of the available personnel and plant facihties in pro- 
viding insltuetional activities and services for pupils A poorly 
constructed master schedule results in lack of organization and 
causes confusion of both pupils and faculty, not only during the 
first few weeks of the term but throu^out the entue semester, 
whereas an efficiently constructed schedule contributes to the 
orderly operation of the school and to the achievement of dwired 
objectives An effective schedule is so vital to the successful 
admmistratiOQ of the school that it is imperative for pnncipals to 
uso the best current practices, theories, and techniques of schedule 
makmg 

.^though most regular class teachera will participate very Uttla 
m ^e actual construction of the master schedule, nevertheless an 
understanding of the procedures mvolved, mcludmg the many 
important pobcy decisions and compromises, will give the teacher 
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a greater appreciation of the difficulties of building an effective 
schedule and thus a better understanding of his relationship with the 
entire school, os well as a rcahaation of the reasons why it is not 
always possible to arrange the schedule to meet all the preferences 
of all teachers 

POLICIES ntPLUENCraO SCHEDULE MAKING 

Schedule making is influenced by many specific policies that 
should bo established before actual construction of the schedule 
begins The pohey of the school must bo established upon many 
educational problems, such as (1) pupil teacher ratio, (2) mflyimnrn 
and m m i mu m size of classes, (3) tc^hing load, (4) teaching com- 
binations, (5) pupil load, (C) length and number of class periods 
and the use of double periods, (7) length of day, class intermissions, 
and length and number of lunch periods, (8) the homeroom, (9) 
cxlracla;^ activities, (10) courses offered, gi^o level, and status, and 
(U) groupmg of pupils 

The extent to which the principal and his staff, m cooperation 
with the immediate school commumty, may determine the policy 
on the foregoing problems vanes greatly m diifferent school systems 
Frequently many of tho policies are predetermined or partially 
predetermined for tho local school by the state code, rules and 
recommendations of the stato department of education, rules and 
recommendationsof accrcditingageDcics,suchas umversities and the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
rules of the local board of education, and rules of the supenntendent 
of schools 

The local school personnel must bo well informed on the fore- 
gomg laws, rules, and recommendations, and the school must e\olve 
its specific policies m accordance with them In the establishment 
of specific policies, the principal and his associates should be guided 
by many factors that are characteristic of the local co m m u mty 
Among these should be noted the educational needs, mterests, and 
preferences of the pupils, the personality, special abilities, and 
preparation of the faculty, plant facilities, economic status of tho 
immediate local school community and the ability and w i ll i n gn ess 
of tho distnct to support its schools, distances pupils must travel 
to school and the mode of transportation, type of commumty, urban 
or rural AH these pohcies should be decided after a scientific 
evaluation of current practices, eepert opinions, and experimental 
evidence 
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In the following discussion of specific policies, each problem is 
presented separately for convenience It should be realized, 
however, that some policies are predetermmed to a greater degree 
than others and that more consideration must be given to certain 
factors than to others 

Pupil-teacher Ratio — ^The term ** pupil-teacher ratio" means 
the average number of pupils per teacher in the entire school 
The pupil teacher ratio is obtained by dividmg the total enroll- 
ment by the total number of teachers There is some variation m 
its use, however, since m some schools only the actual number of 
class teachers are counted, whereas m others all the certificated 
staff including the Ubranan, counselore, and pnncipal, are counted 
as teachers Usually the pupil teacher ratio is established by the 
board of education or the superintendent of schools, because it 
Erectly affects the school budget by determining the number of 
teachers to be employed The pupd teacher ratio vanes greatly 
t^ughout the country, rangmg from 18 m some locahties to more 
than 30 m others The most common ratio practice falls withm a 

hv “ P“P>1 teacher ratio are caused 

by iMereuces m the phUosophy of the schools, by differences m 

their schools, 

™ Tl"® mamtenauco of a 

a^uuTot teach ^ 't ‘•'O 

Z"l““teoa than 

25 pupils Many mdiinfi i ^ classes will have exactly 

sidemSy abot\“ iundl. enrollments con- 

assignment of teachers to compensate for the 

couasehng Ubrary, or atteneLlrwoS"' Fu^ teachmg such as 
be a number of lartr« * v i , *“^“ermore, there must 

inevitably m all schools Th° small classes that exist 

balauccd^y ITgiSl “'ih “ '='= 

M to the minimum sue of J ‘he school 

of the clunmahon of classes or ev'"" toiso tho question 

cases, the needs of nnmU i oflenngs In such 

teachers available Bhould\o fto ■ f ‘““’"P to the number of 
pupils may bo scheduled m other rl„ factor Sometimes 

orgamzed with an enrollment hel eometunes classes are 

an enrolhneut bdow tho established minimum 
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Boards of education frequently establish the maxunum and 
mmunum size of classes as ncD as tho pupd-feacher ratio 
However, man> decisions rclatmg to class size will be left to the 
judgment of tho principal and his assistants These should be 
considered pohcics supplementing those predetermmed bj the board 
of education These decisions should alnajs be made m the light 
of the educational needs and preferences of the pupils, the funds 
available, and the best educational practices 

The Teaching Load. — ^The size of tho teaching load is a problem 
that affects tho school budget and is frequently determined by tho 
board of education and tho superintendent The term "teaching 
load" means the amount of work done by the teacher and is meas- 
ured by (1) the number of classes ho teaches and the number of 
supplementary assignments, and (2) the number of pupil contacts 
ho makes m all these assignments The number of teaching 
penods U 2 tho day that is recommended by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools* is 5, vnth a maxi- 
mum number of pupil teachmg contacts of 150 In addition to 
these 5 classes, tho teacher usually has other assignments, such as 
study hall, homeroom, and on cxtraclass actmty The teaching 
load, like tho pupil-tcachcr ratio, vanes greatly m different schools 
Small schools usually find it necessary to increase the number of 
teaching penods and reduce the number of pupil contacts Further- 
more, many school sj stems, because of their mabihty or unwilling- 
ness to support tho schools or because of their philosophy on this 
problem, mtunt-ain a much higher leaching load than the one 
mentioned above Thus teachers frequently teach 6 classes, with 
as high as 240 pupil contacts daily m addition to other assignments 
Teachmg Combinations — ^The prmcipal may reduce the teach- 
ing load of the teacher by considering carefully the preparations 
required for the various classes assigned For instance, the teacher 
who one low-ninth algebra class and one low seventh, one high- 
seventh, and two low-eighth arithmetic classes has a heavier teach 
mg load than the one who has three low-nmth algebra classes and 
two low-seventh anthmetic classes, even though both teachers have 
five classes and the same number of pupiI-teaching contacts 
However, the prmcipal may assign seventh grade teachers to two 
or three subjects to facilitate a fusion of subject materials and to 
1 Eosenlot, gw,' Proceedings of the Comnussion of Secondary Schools,” 

TTk Horih Central AttocuUion Quarterly, VoL XI, ho 1, pp 90-91, July, 1936. 
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achieve a more gradual transition from the undepartmentalized 
elementary school to the departmentalized senior high school 

Pupil Load —The pupil load la the amount of work the pupd 
cames and is measui^ by the number of class periods per week. 
This pupil load has been fairly well standardized in the mnth grade 
at four subjects plus physical education, or a total of 25 class penods 
per week, m addition to from 1 to 3 penods per week m extraclass 
activities However, this load may be increased when the pupil’s 
schedule mcludes subjects requirmg little outside preparation or 
when the pupil has a high Bcholastie standmg In the seventh 
and eighth grades the pupil load has not been so well standardized 
and IS usually determined by the local school system or by the local 
school In schools organized on a 45-niinuto-penod basis, with 
40 penods per week, the pupil is usually assigned to 30 or 32 periods 
of regular classwork, with from 8 to 10 penods scheduled for study 
and extraclass activities 

Length and Number of Class Penods, and Use of Double 
penods— The length of class penods in the junior high school 
vanes greatly m different school systems It ranges from a gener- 
ally accepted minimum net penod of 40 minutes, as set by vanous 
state departments of education and other accreditmg agencies, to 
a maximum net penod of 55 mmutes The most common long 
period IS the penod of 55 minutes It has long been the practice 
in many schools that employ the short penod of 45 mmutes to 
schedule double penods for such activities as household and indus- 
tnal arts Tho recent movement toward the fusion of courses has 
resulted in an increase m the number of double penods needed 
In tho use of tho double penod, the basic length of penod remains 
the same and is usually from 40 to 45 mmutes 

The proponents of tho long penod claim that it provides better 
facilities for supervised study and better opportuuiti^ for sociaUzed- 
project and activity methods of tcachmg They contend further 
that tho short penod mvitea tho traditional recitation or lecture 
typo of teaching and that it requires moro home study on tho part 
of tho pupil 

Those who fa\or tho short penod pomt out ihsX it provides a 
Boun cr psychological basis for learning by encouragmg greater 
concentration and by stimulating greater intereat Furthermore, 
the use of short penods creates more penods m the day and thus 
lacihUtcs ^hi^ulo building by oflenng a wider vanety of activities, 
with less likelihood of conOict Tho proponents of the short penod 
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further point out that it readily permits the use of the double period, 
which is desirable for the industnal and household arts and for 
fusion courses. Thus it may be seen that the short period lends 
flexibility to the building of the master schedule. 

Length of Day, Class Intermissions, and Length and Number of 
Lunch Periods. — ^Tho length of the periods, together with the 
number of periods, directly affects tho length of the school day. 
The length of tho school day must bo considered in relation to the 
character, customs, and traditions of the commurnty. Thus the 
distances pupils tra\ el to and from school frequently are important 
factors in determining tho school day. The school day can well be 
longer in a densely populated urban school community, where 
frequently both parents work away from home and where the pupils 
must travel only a short distance, than it can be m a rural com- 
munity, where pupils are transported in buses serving long routes 
and where the pupils are needed at home to do chores in the early 
morning and lato afternoon. 

With the growing emphasis upon socialized pupil activities in 
the classroom, with the inclurion of a comprehensive ph>sical- 
and health-education program, with the hbrary oflermg manifold 
opportunities for leisure reading, and with the recogmtion of the 
importance of extraclass activities as a scheduled part of the school 
day rather than as an appendage to it, there is a need to lengthen 
the regular school day. Tho school day m most junior high schools 
is approximately 6% hours, lunch period and mienoissioa between 
classes included. Johnson found that m -10 junior high schools the 
average school day, exclusive of lunch hour, was as follows.* 

Length of dey 
Time m clASODom 
Extraclass aetiviUes 
iDtermission between periods 
Study outside class 

It is apparent that the length of the school day is further affected 
by the mtermission between classes and the length of lunch periods 
Detenninmg the length of the mtennission between classes mvolves 
a consideration of the floor plan and size of the school plant and the 

* Adapted from Jom.6ow, B LauAS, "Registration and ScheduleMaJong/' 

Part H of Looms, A. K., Las, Epwih S., and Johnson, B Lamab , “Tbe 
Program of Studi^” Monogra^ 1932, No 19, BuUeitn 17, IT S Office of 
Education. 


ilmutes 
357 2 
272 7 
50 0 
19 5 
35 0 
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enioUment o! the school In large schools and m schools whoso 
plants aro scattered over a large area, longer intermissions are 
needed than m small schools or in schools having compact plants 
Allhongh the length of the mtenmssion between classes vanes 
from 1 to 7 mmutes, it is most commonly fixed at from 3 to 5 
mmutes 

Tho length and number of lunch penods are contingent upon the 
customs and character of the community, tho size of the school, 
the capacity of the cafeteria, and the facihties for recreational 
activities during tho lunch hour In small schools, all pupils can 
usually be served m the cafeteria during one lunch penod, and 
adequate facihtiM arc frequently available for recreation dunng a 
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relatively long lunch penod There is a desirable trend toward 
the 30- or 40-nimuto lunch penod, with additional penods as 
needed m larger schools Tho desires of the community should be 
given senous consideration m detenmnmg the length of the lunch 
hour Any significant changes in the length of the lunch hour 
should be adequately mterpreted to the community The practice 
of providmg two or more lunch penoda enables the school to use 
its caletena facihties to better advantage, and it avoids the conges- 
^on of larp groups of chUdrenon the playground at the same time 
This practice necessiUtcs the scheduling of one group of pupils to 
clap^ wMe the other group is at lunch The lunch penod need 
f Vanous plans are 

for schedulmg more than one lunch penod Three such 
plans are shown m Table XXVII 
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In schools in which tho plant is inadequate to caro for the number 
of pupils enrolled under regular scheduling procedures, vanous 
devices ha\o been used to lengthen tho school day and thus to 
mcreaso tho efficiency of tho school plant Foremost among these 
devices IS tho staggered schedule that divides tho school mto groups, 
each group havmg a separate school day For example, group A 
begins Its school day at 8 a m , lunches at 11 15 a ir , and closes at 
3 p u , group B begins at 8 -15 a m , lunches at 12 m , and closes at 
3 45 P u. If the congestion of tho buildmg demands it, oven a 
third group may bo provided for Although this typo of schedule 
does mcreaso tho capacity of tho school plant appreciably, it has 
senous disadvantages It tends to destroy school umty, weakens 
school spint, mcrcases problems of “cuttmg” and tardmess, and 
creates unavoidable disturbances as one group is entering or 
Icavmg tho buildmg while tho other group is m class Likewise, 
it mcrcascs tho difficulty of holding mectmgs of the entire faculty or 
oven of rcprcscntativo committees of tho faculty Thus, under the 
staggered schedule, none of the faculty meetings can be held before 
school or during the lunch hour, and when held after school, these 
mcctmgs place an additional burden upon teachers who are assigned 
to an earlier pupil section 

The Homeroom. — Among odmmistrators, the homeroom as a 
umt of organization, is another controversial problem about which 
tho school must establish a policy Under the homeroom plan, 
the entire student body is divided mto groups of convement class 
size, which are assigned to a homeroom teacher who assists m the 
guidance of tho group These homeroom groups also provide a 
basis for keepmg official attendance and scholastic records, as 
well as fumishmg a basis for student^body organizations The 
homeroom period further provides a time far reading administrative 
buUctms to pupils and for pupil discussions of questions relative to 
pupil participation m school affairs 

There is no well established practice m the length, frequency, 
or time of day for the homeroom period This penod may be from 
5 to 45 mmutes m length, from 1 to 5 days a week, and it may be 
scheduled for any time m the day The particular functions that 
are assigned to a homeroom help detennme these matters JMany 
schools, however, have made it a practice to schedule the homeroom 
the first period m the mommg or the first penod after lunch for the 
convemence of taking attendance and reading admmistrative 
buUetms, when this is the administrative policy of takmg attend- 
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ancc ^lany schools also have followed the practice of scheduling 
cxtraclass activities at these tunes, a practice that necessitates a 
period of regular length The more recent tendency in this regard, 
however, is to schedule a separate penod for extraclass activities 
With the mcrcasmg emphasis upon the employment of specially 
tramed counselors who are responsible for a large portion of the 
guidance work, together with the establishment of a special attend- 
ance department, some schools are abandonmg the homeroom 
orgamzation and addmg 5 mmutes to a specific penod m the day 
for the rcadmg of a dminis trative bulletins On the other hand, 
schools that are developmg the new social hvmg courses are con- 
tmumg the homeroom orgamzations, but without a special home- 
room penod Tho work of the homeroom is then earned on m the 
social hvmg class 


Ei^aclass Activities —The effectiveness of extraclass activi- 
ties, diseased m Chap DC, bears a direct relation to schedule 
making Until quite recently, extraclass activities were not 
Echodulod as a p^ of the total program of school activities They 
«ro ft^ucntly hold before or after school or at any ponod m tho 
day, with too htllo regard lor intomiptiona to regular classes With 
of ‘I'® educational importance of these actm- 
iTmfnv "T K™? “““"I"! a regular place m the schedule 
In many junior high schools, a period of regular length is reserved 

are troouTn^s^?’^ ,'ifr -r-d choruses 
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paS‘ctw‘‘tre 

class actmtiea shouM ho. n sponsonng extra- 

Because of the educational vali.o f* B°rti“n of tho teaching load 

teachers and tho uso made of buildi^J’“‘’‘*^’,‘’“u‘f° required of 

fchedulo all club and niltfr i ^ ^ highly desirable to 

Courses Oder“d, Se 

Man> policies affcctmc tho nmirr-. echcdulo makmg 

eicn bdore tho schodL n.ry ^re°ceW 

1>C made wiih rtfcrencn fr, P™J«:tcd Thus decisions must 
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tho local board of education, and thesupenntendenfc Furthermore, 
m many systems, the courses oUcrcd, the grade level at which each 
course is oUcrcd, and tho status of tho course as a required or elective 
subject \\ill bo decided by the cooperative plannmg of the entire 
school system (Chap VII) However, m some junior high schools, 
tho principal and his staff wiU bavo much freedom in determining 
tho policy with regard to courses offered and their grade level and 
status, especially for courses in tho seventh and eighth grades, where 
accreditmg agencies are not so vitally concerned 

Tho recent rcorgamzation of secondary education, with its 
emphasis upon tho pupd instead of upon the subject, bnngs thia 
problem constantly before the pnncipal and his faculty It is 
apparent that tho schedule maker must have clearly in mind the 
school policy with regard to the total program of studies and con- 
struct tho schcdulo m conformity with it A poorly built schedule 
frequently limits the courses that a pupd may select For example, 
if tho schodulo is buUt so that clcctivo courses conflict with required 
courses, then tho school really has not given the pupils on oppor- 
tunity to tako the elective courses 

Groupmg of Pupds — There is general agreement among jumor- 
high-school administrators that some form of groupmg of pupds 
other than by grades or half grades is necessary, but the practices 
with regard to tho extent and kmd of grouping aro far from uniform 
Tho extent and kmd of grouping of pupds greatly affect schedule 
makmg, and determmmg tho policy on groupmg is usually a 
responsibdity of the principal and faculty 

Tho pnnciples and tho criteria for the classification of pupils 
that are proposed m the present volume are presented m Chap V 
Obviously tho policies that are adopted and the practices that are 
followed must be mcorporated mto the master schedule 

One of the most common forms of grouping is the ability group- 
ing for regular class instruction, the purpose of which is to adapt 
the work of the class to the needs and abdities of the pupds Fre- 
quently, m the lower grades of tie junior high school, this same 
groupmg 13 used for the homeroom Warner,^ m a study of the 
large junior high school, found abdity groupmg quite general for 
regular classes and for homerooms He also found that the majority 


» Warner, H E, , Schedvle Making *n the Jwuor High School Ph D thesis 
George Washington University Washington D C , 1931 Cited by 
n Emerson, The Daily Schedule and High School Orgamzahon p 255 The 
fdacmiUan Company, New York, 1938 
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of pnncipala m these junior high schools made the superior ability 
groups larger and the lo%\ er ability groups smaller than the average- 
sized classes 

Some form of ability grouping can be name mthout senous 
comphcations m schedule making m the largo junior high schools, 
especially m the seventh grade, but the comphcations increase m 
difficulty and number as the dcctive courses mcreaso m the eighth 
and nmlh grades Sometimes, in the upper grades, both regular 
classes and homerooms aro grouped accordmg to the curriculum 
that pupils select Pnnapals find groupmg difficult m small junior 
high schools and must realize that a compromise is necessary 
between Ibo extent and kind of groupings and the scope and enneh- 
ment of tho program of studies 

It 13 a common practice to segregate tho sexes for the purpose of 
instruction m physical education Some attempts are being made 
to group pupils in physical education on the basis of their size and 
degree of maturity, but when this practice is earned to an extreme, 
It results m undesirable compromises and sacrifices m the pupil’s 
program of studies 

Summary of PoUcies Infiueacing Schedule Makmg — Many 
policies mllucncing schedule making aro prodetermmed or partially 
predetenmned by Ians, rules, or recommendations of accrcditmg 
agencies, state school codes, the state departments of education, 
local boards of education, and BUpermtendenta There is a great 
\analion m tho responsibility that tho principal and his faculty 
haio m detcnnmiog most of tbeso policies Pnncipals in some 
locolitica ha\o almost complete freedom with reference to certain 


policies, whereas in other localities other pnncipals ba\o almost no 
freedom with regard to the same pobcics 

Tho principal must formulate scbcduling policies for tho school 
that will best meet tho mtercsts and ncodaof tho pupils, but ho must 
make his policies m conformity with predetermined laws, rules, and 
ngulations and in consideration of tho vanous factors aficctmg 
poUciGs. hurtUermoro, tho principal should formulate his pohcics 
m cooperation with hia faculty and with tho commumty 

It si ould bo apparent that tho pnncipal and faculty aro not 

but tlwt thoj should contmuallj reconsider and rec\aluato them 
as wnOitiuns change as new rules and regulations become effective, 
an as practice, cx^rt opinion, and experimentation point to new 
Q changes wrou^t by certain factors, such as an 
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economic depression, a rapid mcrcase m school enrollment, or an 
addition to the school plant, obviously call for a reconsideration 
of these pobcics 

DATA ITECESSARY FOR SCHEDULE MAKING 

After school policies on schcdulmg problems have been deter- 
mined, tho person making tho schedulo is ready to consider the 
specific school data that are needed for tho master schedule These 
data mcludo all the mdividual pupil subject lists, teacher qualifica- 
tions and preferences, and school plant facihtics 

Pupil Data. — ^Tho detailed mformation needed about pupils 
includes the accurate total enrollment and tho list of the regular 
subjects and extraeJass activities for which each pupil should bo 
scheduled Tho time and method of coUcctmg these data differ 
greatly m practice Ordinarily, about 8 or 10 weeks before the 
close of the term, tho guidance personnel should begm to collect 
these data Tho guidance personnel must mterview every pupil 
enrolled in tho school and every pupil expecting to enter from con- 
tnbutmg schools These conferences are for the purpose of develop- 
ing a tentative mdmdual list of subjects and activities for each 
pupil for tho ensuing semester Tho list of subjects should have 
the approval of tho parent, cither m conference or by signature 
In small schools it may bo necessary for the principal to do this work 
himself, but in a largo school ho usually delegates it to counselors, 
homeroom teachers, or other guidance personnel, depending upon 
the organization of the guidance program 

Teacher Data — ^Tho prmcipal should have m his confidential 
file accurate, up-to-date, and complete data on the certification 
preparation, experience, and special abihtics of each teacher 
Either through a. wnttea etatemoat or through, meetm^ mth the 
faculty, he should secure from each teacher any recommendations 
that the teacher washes to submit on tho making of the schedule 
He should also secure each teacher^s preferences on subjects, extra- 
class activities, homeroom assignments and lunch period It must 
be clear that some of these recommendations cannot be followed 
and that not all teacher preferences can be granted, but the prmcipal 
should give careful consideration to them and m the hght of his 
knowledge of the individual teachers capabihties and mterests, 
build the master schedule so as to place each teacher where he will 
do the best work Just as each pupil is entitled to know why be 
cannot take a subject listed in his curriculum, so the teacher is 
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entitled to an explanation if his teaching program is not satisfactory 
It was pointed out earlier in this section that the principal should 
secure the help and cooperation of the faculty in determining pohcies 
affectmg schedule makmg Likewise, he should also keep hia 
faculty informed with reference to the techniques of schedule mak- 
ing, as well as the necessary compromises and balances that are 
involved Such means as these wiU help him to command the 
respect of his faculty and to mamtam harmony m the school 

School-plant Data —In order that the schedule may be built 
so as to utUize the school plant facihties for the greatest benefit 
to pupiU, a floor plan must be made showing the number, size, 
fwv 'T stations m each 

Ml, w built m 

the light of the best practices of school plant utilization 

TECHHIQnES IK SCHEDDIE MAKING 
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In largo junior high schools, tho master work sheet vnll bo quite 
unwieldy because of its length Such an inconvenience may be 
avoided by cuttmg the iiork sheet into two parts and pasting tbe 
second half of tho faculty list below the first half 

Somo schedule makers may wish to reverse the entire process, 
placmg tho teachers' names m tho first column and the number of 
periods and time in the top row Somo also may prefer to use 
different matcnala for work sheets, such as a pm board or a portable 
blackboard When a pm board is used, data should be wntten on 
shps of paper and thumbtacked m tho desired rectangles These 
can readily be moved from one place to another to alter the tempo- 
rary schedule Another procedure that has been found satisfactory 
IS that of sewTng rectangular pockets on a largo piece of cloth 
Tho assignment data arc then put on small rectangular cards and 
placed m appropriate pockets These cards can readily be moved 
from ono pocket to another Frequent changes ore n^ed m the 
work sheet throughout tho process of making the schedule There- 
fore the schodulo maker who uses the large sheet of heavy paper 
will find It advantageous to rule his paper m mk and write his 
information into tho rectangles with pencil so that information may 
bo readily erased 

Assignment of Homerooms — ^When tbe homeroom organisation 
IS used, tbe pnncipai must divide his pupils mto homeroom groups 
upon whatever basis has been previously decided Smee the 
number of bojnerooni groups is larger than the pupil teacher ratio, 
it IS evident that not all teachers m the school will have homeroom 
assignments Furthermore, there are teachers such as counselors, 
tho cafeteria manager, and the attendance officer whose special 
assignments may conflict with homeroom assignments Fre- 
quently, moreover, the teachmg load may be so heavy that certam 
teachers should be excused from homeroom duties The number 
and type of these homeroom assignments will vary with the organi- 
zation of the school In schools that allocate homeroom work to 
social living classes, the pnncipalmay wish toschedulemore than one 
homeroom group to the same teachers When social hving classes are 
used for the homeroom guidance activities, a shgbtly different situa- 
tion prevails Social studies or English teachers then have two or 
three double-penod social living classes In such cases the prmcipal 
may schedule a homeroom group for each social living class 

The assignments of homeroom groups together ivith the number 
of pupils m each group, must now be placed m the rectanides m the 
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top row ot the -work sheet under li« name of the teacher There 
should be prepared m tnpheate alphabetical hsta separating the 
boys and the girls by homeroom groups These lists will bo kept 
tor constant reference throughout the construction of the scbeilulB, 
alter which the principal retains one, the respectno counselor 
receives one, and the other is placed m the appropriate homeroom 
teacher’s box as part of his necessary data for the opening day of 


gCUUUl t_ 1 i el 

Scheduling Classes.— These pupil lists must then be tabulat«a 
according to grade and according to subject classes, and in cases 
where the enrollment warrants it, the subject classes must bo 
divided mto sections The judgment of tho principal is needed 
at this pomt, because when master tabulation sheet shows too 
an enrollment m relation to the pupil-tcacher ratio and tho 
TruniTTnim sized class policy of tho school, he must decide whether 
or not to eliminate the course When courses are eliminated, a 
second conference is needed with each pupil to tell him why that 
particular course cannot be given and to advise him ux the selectioa 
of another course Pupils should bo made to feci that the school is 
endeavoring to meet their preferences and needs as fully as possible 
The schedule maker is now ready to place into the rectangles of 
the work sheet the assigomenta (or each group of pupils and for 
each teacher, for each period m the day He should reserve one 
period of the day for extraclass actmlies, mcludmg assembhes, 
and cross^ectional classes such as band, orchestra, and glee clubs 
A successful procedure has been to reserve the last period in the day 
for these activities to permit them to continue beyond the close of 
the day when contingencies anse Furthermore, if this type of 
activity IS scheduled at any other tune except the first or last periods, 
it mterferes greatly with the use of doubl&-penod classes m the 
schedule The first period is unsatisfactory for assembhes, because 
a few teachers and many pupils frequently need one or two periods 
immediately precedmg an assembly to prepare for it After a penod 
has set aside for extraclass acUvities, they should be located 


on me scUMuie and teachers assigned to them. In contmumg with 
the Khedule the prmcipai must consider the various administrative 
prwtic^ and procedures that ate m use la the school m relation to 
Bchedulmg techniques In this, the schedule of the present semester 
as a useful guide, especially when there are few changes 

Furti™ ^ 'n'? ^ ■“ program of etadies. 

Furthermore, it wiU be found that certain aasignmenta take priority 
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over others. I^us, when the foods teacher is the cafeteria manager, 
she must be assigned to the cafeteria for the hours during which she 
is most needed there, before her foods classes are scheduled. Thus 
too, when a teacher is assigned to servo as head of the attendance 
office, he should bo assigned first to this department for the periods 
needed. 

Scheduling electives requires careful consideration. In most 
junior high schools the number of electives increases in the eighth 
and ninth grades. It is thcreforo wise to begin scheduling with 
the ninth-grade required courses. When there is more than one 
section of the same class, these sections should be scheduled at 
different periods to allow more freedom for scheduling other subjects. 
Insofar as possible, electives should not conffict with required courses 
or with other electives. 

Another complication of schedule making grows out of the need 
for segregating boys and girls for physical education and for house- 
hold arts. Frequently it is desirable to assign girls to household 
arts and boys of the same section to industrial arts or to physical 
education during the same period. Too commonly, scheduling 
practices have given priority to all subject classes, leaving physical 
education to the last and scheduling physical education during 
remaining vacant periods. Such a practice usually results in a 
highly disorganized, ineffectual physical-education program. Not 
infrequently there may bo found in the same physical-education 
a group of low-sevcnth-grade, high-cighth-grade, and high- 
ninth-grode pupils on one day, and on the next day the same low- 
seventh group will be scheduled with pupils from the low-eighth 
and the low-ninth grades. Obviously such lack of pl a n n i n g is not 
conducive to the development of a sound health and physical- 
education program. This weakness may be obviated by allocating, 
early in the process of constructing the schedule, certain periods of 
the day for physical education for each grade or half grade. Further 
homogeneous groupings of physical-education classes may be made, 
but it must be remember^ that, as has already been suggested, 
such further groupings complicate schedule m akin g, especially in 
average-sized and smaller schools. 

Block System.— The block system is a commonly used technique 
in schedule making. This is a device whereby pupils are scheduled 
by groups. It is especially effective in the seventh and eighth 
grades, where there are fewer electives and where pupils are fre- 
quently scheduled by homerooms or other sections. For instance. 
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when ttoe are Evosectionsmtto low seventh 

seeben « to be assigned the same program of ^ 

exception of extradass activities, an entire section may be blocked 
at oL time This block method can also be applied m various 
degrees throughout the entire schedule Thus, when there are 
enough pupils enroUed for English I, social studies I, and algebra 
I, to make three sections, one entire seetioa at a time may be 
blocked into the schedule, with the following results 
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la echedulmg blocks, it la 'wise to keep as many pencils as 
possible free for elective classes that may include pupils fioca all 
ibxee sections 

An inspection of the preceding block schedule will show that for 
each section, the Bngbsili and social-studies classes have been 
Ecbednled m consecutive penods so as to pemut a fused double- 
period course m social bving, when these are desired as substitutes 
for the older courses It should be noted further that penods 1 
and 2 are now free for double-penod classes, such aa industrial 
or household arts, and that penod 3 is open for physical education 
for all sections It may be desired to schedule all three sectioijs of 
social bving I m the same penod to leave more penods free for 
electives and to permit ability groupmg withm the social bvmg 
classes but not m the other classes of these blocks 

A further step in the process of scheduling is to schedule pupils in 
study halls fox every penod dunng which they have no other 
a^i^ents It is important to keep m mind the possible relation 
of study halls to other asaEomenU so that study axe d\s- 
tnbu^ evenly throughout the day Insofar as possible, pupils 
Btiould not be scheduled for twojjonsecutive study penods Stu 
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dents who aro interested m the block method and its further apphea- 
tions are referred to the works of Langfitt/ Puckett,* and Warner » 
Room Work Sheet— After the master-schedule work sheet has 
been prepared, a room work sheet must be made This sheet is 
like the master-schedule work sheet except that the columns can 
bo shghtly narrower and in tho place of the teachers’ names across 
the top, there will bo room numbers and the number of pupil stations 
m each room In the rectangles on this sheet will be placed the 
subject, tho grade, tho section, and the teacher’s name. As 
assignments are made on the master work sheet, they may also be 
ivnttcn on the room work sheet An inspection of the room work 
sheet thus will show instantly tho rooms that are available, as well 
as their pupil capacity In this way, the room work sheet facihtates 
tho assignment of rooms and serves as a check on the master 
work sheet This room work sheet should be filed for reference 
m order that it may bo used throughout the semester to locate 
vacant rooms as these aro needed for temporary or emergency 
assignments 

Care and judgment should boused m assigning rooms to teachers 
m order to reduce the number of room changes that a teacher must 
make dunng tho day, as well as tho travel distances between 
assignments Although the schedule should provide for the best 
utihzation of the school plant, there is a human element that must 
be considered in the total educational situation In modem schools 
teachers are heavily scheduled and as a consequence are under a 
fatigumg nervous stram When the entire plant is scheduled for 
greatest theoretical efficiency and use, no consideration is given to 
conservmg the energy or promotmg the efficiency of teachers Too 
frequently this practice develops mcreased emotional stram and 
fatigue, with a correspondmg loss of teachmg efficiency It should 
be remembered that schedule making is a procedure of scheduling 
effectively not only school plant facihties but pupils and teachers 


as well. 

Final Checks — Much of the detailed work of schedule construc- 
tion may be delegated to able counselors or other administrative 


* T.tvr.imT, R. Emebsov, The DaSff Schedule and Hieh Schwd OrgaTueaium, 
The M«u»Tnillgn Company, h«ew York, 1938. 

* Puckett Roswell C, "The Difficulties of Makmg a High School 
Schedule of Recitations,” Doctoral Theeee %n Edueatum U, Vnwernty of Iowa 
Studiea tn Education, VoL IX, Iowa GtJ* 1931. 

* Wasnsb, op ciL 
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a^istants. provided that tho principal directo and cbccka tbo 
procedure Before the schedule la completed, tho principal should 
see that tho most important factors liavo proper rdatiori to the total 
nroblom Thus, for example, lie diouW make ctrtam (1) lhat Incf 
IS a romimum of conflict xvith achcdule policies, (2) that all assign- 
ments for aU pupils are listed on tho roaster schedule by penods, 
da> s, and teacher section or grades, (3) tlmt cs ery extraelass activity 
has a period placement, (4) that all assignments of teachers appear 
on the schedule , (5) that teacher assignments are c\ cniy distnbutod 
throughout the neck, (6) that there is an optimal equalization of 
teachmg loads, and (7) that ihcro has been a reasonably efficicat 


utihzation of tho school plant 

Under various plana of homogeneous groupings, the principal 
may wish to sco that these homogeneous groups are evenly dis- 
tributed among teachers so that no teacher is overloaded with any 
particular ability group Tho assignment of study halls providci> 
one opportunity to equalize teacher loads It "ill frequently bo 
impossible to cquaUzo tho teaching load each semester, but tho 
prmcipal may see that incquaUtics m one semester are compensated 
over a senes of semesters Furthermore, there are especially 
desirable assignments m every school os well as less desirable ones, 
and It IS the duty of the principal to see that tho distnbution of both 
IS fairly made over a penod of time 

Pupils’ Schedules, Teachers’ Class Lists, and Study-hall Lists — 
After the master schedule has been tentatively completed, there 
temains the further step of preparmg mdividual pupil schedules, 
teachers class lists, and study hall lists All these may bo com- 
pleted concurrently A special blank may be used for the pupil 
schedules The name of the pupil, the name of the homeroom 
teacher, the grade, and the section should bo written on the top of 
this blank The lower part should bo divided into columns and 


rows, with each column representing a penod of the day and each 
row one day of the week. At the top of the class lists and the study- 
hall lists there should appear the teacher’s name, the penod, and 
the room number 


^WieapreluMDaty piepaiaboM hive been made, pupil Bchcdulcs, 
tochers’ class lists, and study haU hsts may then bo prepared from 
P“Pd subject hsta m relation to tho roaster 
scnedule As assignments are entered on pupils’ schedules, tho 
i^csolpupils may bo enteredon teachers’ elasshsls and study hall 
nsts tvhen aU pupd schedules are completed, they wiU show tho 
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Bubjcct, tho study hall, tho extraclass activities, and the lunch 
penod, together with tho teacher's name and tho room number for 
c\crj period in tho week Each class list and study-hall list will 
contain tho names of all pupils assigned to tho teacher for that 
penod In this procedure, caro must bo taken to mamtam proper 
sizo of study halls and classes Occasionally class enrollments may 
bo too largo or too small, m which case a change will need to be made 
in the distnbution of the classes or perhaps m tho master schedule 
itself 'When these pupils’ schedules have been completed, the 
teachers’ class lists and study-hall lists will likewise have been 
completed, since they ha\c all been done concurrently The pupils’ 
schedules should now bo classified by homeroom groupmgs, alpha- 
betized, and placed m tho appropnate homeroom teachers’ boxes 
Tho teachers’ class lists and study hall lists should also be alpha- 
betized and duplicated One copy of these lists should be placed 
in tho appropnato teacher’s box and tho other copy given to tho 
appropnate counselor 

Duplicating the Master Schedule — Copies of the master sched- 
ule are needed not only by tho pnocipal’s office but by every member 
of tho faculty Accordingly, a convenient, economical way of duph 
eating tho master schedule must bo used Some frequently used 
methods of duplication arc mimeographing pnntmg, bluepnntmg, 
black lino printing, photostatmg and hectographing The method 
used will depend upon the facilities of the school A successful and 
inexpensive practice is to divide the master schedule mto sections the 
size of typing paper and to type stencils of each After these have 
been mimeographed, they may be pasted together for large desk or 
bulletin board use or left separate and placed in book form for 
teacher use 

PREPARATIONS FOR OPENING DAY 

After the master schedule has been built, preparations must be 
made for the opening day A school well organized and smoothly 
operated on the first day of the semester is indicative of future 
success It IS important, therefore, that correct plans and proce- 
dures for the opening day be carefully defined and executed 

Opemng-day Procedures —The opening-day procedure should 
be planned m accordance with the size and organization of the 
school Procedures that are successful m some schools will need 
to be modified for others One that has proved successful for some 
schools IS as follows 
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1 At tho opemng bell, the pupils ssscmble m one or more Et“’'P5. 
the number of groups depending on the size of the 

facdit.es for assemblies Bulletins posted in prominent places 
throughout the buildmg and on the grounds, together ivitli pupil 
momtors stationed in the halls, direct the pupils where to go 

2 The principal extends a grectmg and welcomo to tho mcommg 


low seventh class 

3 Counselors of their respective groups tako charge ol tuo 
assemblies, read the homecoom hsts» and send tho pupils to their 


respective homerooma 

4 Pupds new to the school who are not from regular conlnbut^ 
mg schools and who have not been registered remain >vith their 
counselors for registration When the counselor completes their 
regiatTaium, ba sends them tn then tcapeetwe homeroom teachers 
with copies of their registration cards and pupils’ schedules, which 
serve as an admittance to that homeroom group 

6 Only those pupils whose names appear on tho teacher’s home- 
room lists and those who bring registration cards from their counso- 
lots are admitted to the homeroom All other pupils must bo scat 
to their counselors 

6 With pupils m their respective homerooms each teacher has 
each pupil m his group make out four additional copies of his doily 
schedule The ongmol copy is returned to the counselor, one goes 
to the principal s office, one to the attendance office, and the pupd 
and homeroom teacher each retam one Each pupil also makes out 
two registration cards one for the homeroom teacher, the other for 
the prmcipal s office 


7 The homeroom teacher reads and explains the administrative 
bulletin to the pupils and discusses with them the schedule for 
the day Patiently and painstakingly he answem their questions 
and repeats the routme procedure for the day 

8 The homeroom teachers of new low seventh pupvla take time 
for a brief orientation talk about the school and give them an 
orientation booklet, which they will study further m the homeroom 
or m other classes and which they are requested to take home and 
discuss with their parents (Chap V) 

Tina romplete registration should not roiiuim moio tban two 
or Ihteo periods, after which the school should begin on the regular 
Bcliedulo and continue throughout the day The principal, after 
ETMting tho new low seventh grade pupils, spends the remainder 
01 the morning greeting other new pupils, conferring with parents, 
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and supcnismg tbo work ol the mom ofSca and of counselore. He 
will then hai e the afternoon free to visit classes or to perform other 
supervTsory and administrative duties 

Faculty Meetmg and Conferences —By whatever procedure is 
most suitebh to the local situation, the principal should arrange a 
faculty meeting just pnor to tho opemng of school At this meet- 
ing ho should present tho plans for the year, announce peisonnel 
changes and other changes m the school, and explam the procedure 
of tho opemng day Previous to tho opemng of school, the pnn- 
cipal should hold conferences mth all teachers who are new to tho 
school and explam their duties and responsibihties and the geneial 
procedures of the schoo] 

Materials for Teachers on Opemng Day. — Mention has been 
mado from timo to timo of materials to ^ placed m teachers' 
boxes for tho opening day Much time of the teacher can be saved 
and much confusion eliminated on the opemng day if the principal 
uses caro to sco that each teacher has all the matenals that are 
necessary These usually mclude 

1 &fatcrula for homeroom teachers only 
a The homeroom list of pupils 

b Pupils’ blank registration cards 
£. Pupils' individual schedules 

d. Soffiaent number of pupils' blank individual schedule carda to make four 
copies 

2 Matenala for all tcachera 

a A copy of the master acbedule 

b Teachers’ regular class lists, extraclass lists, and study hall hsta 

e. Teachers’ class record book 

d. Principals openmg-Klay bulletin to teachera 

e. I^cipal a bulletin to pupils 

/ Temporary supplies, such as pencils and scratch pads 
g Requisition forms for regular suppbes 
h Requisition forms for textbooks 

Opemng-day Bulletms — Plans for the opemng day should be 
desenbed exphcitly m bulletins, one for teachers and another for 
pupils The teachers’ buUetm should contam a list of all materials 
to be found m teachers' boxes, an explanation of the uses of these 
matenals, a descnption of the routme for ordenng books and 
supphes, and directions for the entire day’s procedure 

The pupils’ buUetm should contam a greetmg to former pupils 
and a welcome to new ones Tins buUetm should! also give infonna- 
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toon atat Chimscs m tho pereomd. m tho scbool pimt, and jn tbo 
time schedule, and it should condudo with general directiona for 


When adequate planning and efficient organiiation have 
preceded the opemng day of school, there is httlo need for confusion 
or bewilderment on tho part of pupils or teachers With adequate 
planning, little tune will be wasted on tho opcnmg day m changing 
schedules, balancmg classes, and shifting homeroom assigniacnw 
Instead, on the Erst day, the school will bo characterized by full- 
length regular classes and by calmness and routine Pnncipals w ho 
give meticulous care to planning tho opcnmg day of school do so 
because they are appreciative of the value of the pupil’s time, the 
taxpayer’s money, and of their own professional prestige 


CLOSING THE SEMESTER 


The procedure for closmg tho semester as well as for the opening 
day must be efficiently planned Although there are many books 
and other matenaU to be checked m and many records to bo com- 
pleted by the faculty and although there is a tendency among pupds 
to enter prematurely mto the vacation spirit, nevertheless, when tho 
closing of the semester is adequately planned, valuable activities 
may be earned on through orderly procedures Senoua class 
activities can and should be earned on until tho last day Thero 
are always a desire lor and need of many school :i- s sRni h bes and 
special class activities, such as class parties, near the close of the 
semester When these are carefully planned m advance, they build 
school morale and serve as effective sociah^mg experiences 

About tea days before the close of the semester, the principal 
should issue a faculty bulletin in which he describes in detail tho 


procedure for closmg the semester Early in the last week, he 
should issue a faculty, as wcU as a pupil, closmg-day bulletin for 
the last day These last two buUetms should include the schedule 
for the day when the regular daily schedule is not followed 

hlany schools have found it advantageous to reserve a large 
portion of tho day for class parties, homeroom sessions, and 
^mbhes It IS frequently necessary to dmde the student 
body mto two or three groups for assemblies m order to adapt the 
assembly actmUea W the pupils In these assembhes, honors and 
awards are bestowed upon mentonoua pupils, honorable discharges 
are issu pupil officers, mid special musical programfl are 
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provided. The last day is also an appropriate time for the senior 
class-day assembly, wth its many interesting activities. 

The homeroom sessions on the last day are used for checking in 
materials, clearing all records, issuing report cards, and holding 
class parties. This plan concentrates all such activities in the last 
day and permits regular classwork to continue until that time. 

SUMMARY 

The extent to w hlch the junior high school achieves its objectives 
depends to a considerable degree upon how effectively pupils, 
teachers, and plant space are scheduled. Although the principal 
may delegate to his associates much of the detail work in making 
the schedule, it is essential that ho direct, supervise, and check 
the entire procedure. The pnncipal and the faculty determine the 
general philosophy, the objectives of tho school, and specific policies 
of tho school on problems influencuig tho schedule. Many of these 
policies may bo prcdctcrmmcd or partially predetermined by laws, 
rules, or regulations of accroditing or governmental agencies. 
There aro many factors that help to determine the policies on prob- 
lems influencing schcdulo making. 

Tho master schcdulo should be made TV'ith reference to the best 
techniques and practices in schedule makmg so os to utilize the 
faculty and tho plant facilities in meeting tho needs of tho pupils 
and tho community in the most efiScient way. 

Tho procedures for the opening day and for tho closing days of 
tho semester should bo adequately planned in advance so that 
effectual educational activities may be provided. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

INTERPRETING THE SCHOOL TO THE PUBLIC 


In an agranan age, with small schools and sparsely settled 
communities, local control over tho district school had a decidedly 
different mcanmg from local control over the large urban school 
sj stems of today Under tho older district system of education, 
local control often meant employing one teacher for a one-room 
distnct school under conditions of intimate pubhc famihanty with 
aU that transpired m tho school and with fairly active participation 
m tho management of its affairs Today, however, school distncts 
aro a part of state systems of education Too often local control 
13 interpreted to mean merely the payment of local school taxes 
and tho election of a local board of education with the delegation 
of administrative authority to appointive professional personnel 
To be sure, many citizens take an activo mterest m school affairs, 
but in largo urban centers tho great majority are so occupied with 
personal affairs that they find httlo time for concern with affairs 
of public education One reason for this condition hes m the fact 
that school affairs are beUeved to be administered with smeenty 
and integrity in the pubhc mterest, another reason may be found 
in tho lack of familiarity with technical aspects of modem education 
Tho mevitablo consequence of a thoroughgomg delegation of 
admmistrative control over education has been the development of a 
widenmg gulf between tho public understanding of school prob- 
lems and evolving professionalized educational philosophy and 
procedures 

THE NEED FOR INTERPRETING THE SCHOOLS 
The distinguishing characteristic of a social institution such as 
tho school IS that the institution is a noncorporate body of ideals, 
customs, and practices that exist only m the mmds of persons who 
compose the social group If the school is to serve as one of our 
democratic institutions, it is therefore not only impractical but 
indefensible for educators to conceive educational functions and to 
formulate educational procedures that are to be imposed upon 
the general public 
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The Need for Interpretujg Educational Functions In general, 
the .Vmcncan public baa an unbounded faith m education as ft 
means of promoting individual wcUaro and as a means of promoting 
national strength and soUdantj Nevertheless, uido vanations 
are observable m the character and tho adequ ic> of school programs 
that aro provided by local school districts throughout tho nation 
These vanations aro caused in part b> custom and tradition, in 
part by tho ability of commumlits to support education, and m largo 
measure by Ibo pubbe consciousness of tho need for prov'tding ft 
socially adequate educational program 

Public consciousness of tho need for educational ‘^crv^cc3 vanes 
with tho acceptance of social responsibility for tho correction and 
prevention of personal maladjustments and social problems, and 
it vanes further with tho latcrprclalion of tho functions that tho 
school ought to perform m tho bolutioo of iccognucd problems 
From thesQ coosidcratioog, it follows that tho nature, scope, and 
function of tho school that a local pubbe demands and is wiUmg 
to support IS an expression of tho delegation of rcsponsibibty to the 
school for tho solution of dcfiDcd problems 

Tho history of Axncncan education is rcplcto with instances of 
new educational services that were mtroduced under pnvato or 
philanthropic auspices for a few individuals and that wero found to 
be so useful and bcnchcial that they were incorporated into public 
education for all children In tho current social «ccno there aro 
numerous social problems for which educators envision ellcclivo 
remedial or preventive educational procedures but which as >et 
are not generally recogmzed as bemg within tho provmco of lUo 
school 


Because the major responsibility for planning and implemcntmg 
an effective educational program has been delegated to professional 
educators, they must assume w direct and urgent lesponsihiiity for 
mterpretmg their purposes and means to tho public Although 
ptt^esswmal cdntatoia may assume the Icadcr^p m mlerprelmg 
and clarifying social problems m terms of educational functions, 
purposes, or obiectives, it must bo understood that the programs 
toat are projected by educators cannot become truly operative m a 
democracy untd these are widely underetood and accepted by tho 
public Promoting an understanding and acceptance of a feasible 
statement of purposes and functions of education must therefore 
tat basic need tor mlerpretmg the achoola 
Coordmate ™th this need b that ot mterpieting the means ot ednen- 
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tion, which, broadly speaking, may bo defined m terms of materials 
and procedures 

The Need for Interpreting the Means of Education —Perhaps 
the most prominent source of con/Iict between the lay public and 
educational personnel la to bo found m the field of methodology 
Even though there may bo agreement upon what the schools of a 
democracy ought to accomplish, tho question of how these functions 
may best bo realized remains confusing to the mterested public 
as well as to teachers themselves 

Tho force of tradition is strong On tho whole, parents beheve 
that tho courses of study, tho methods, and tho procedures with 
which they aro famihar aro tho most cffectiv e, and hence these are 
tho ones that they most favor for current school use 

For tho most part, parents aro unfamihar with comparatively 
recent scientific educational contributions that have added mate- 
rially to an understanding of pupils and that have led to a more 
cffectivo selection, orgamzation, and placement of teaching matenals 
and procedures Thus, for example, the great ma;onty of parents 
of tho pupils DOW in jumor high school were in school before 
this newer division of pubhc education became widely popular 
Parental knowlcdgcof the junior high school is thus largely restneted 
to such information as may come to them from pupils, from the 
direct mterpretive activity of the school, and from personal contacts 
with the school Furthermore, the underlying pnnciples and the 
procedures of the jumor high school, like those of all public educa- 
tion, arc evolvmg to meet ever-changing conditions and needs 
Throughout all modem education, freer and more democratic 
classroom procedures are replacing the more autocratic methods of a 
previous generation. Today the center of mterest is more largely 
in the total personal-social situation, as opposed to a previous center 
of interest in subject matter alone Similarly, various provisions 
for individual differences have brought about changes in academic 
standards for the general pupil population as distinguished from the 
more ngorous academic standards m a int a ined by the secondary 
schools of the past These and various other changes and services 
that have been introduced into modem education as a means of 
furthering its newer objectives require interpretation m language 
that IS meaningful to the lay public This is especially true if the 
schools secure public support for an expanding program to meet the 
educational problems that ought to be allocated to the schools of a 
democracy 
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Certmn pnnciples or cntena, underlying all aocial ralerpretation 
have been formulated by JloeUman os tollous 

1 Demoetate Booal msUlutiooa are merely facilitating mcam for the 
aclneiement of a social purpose and have no fundamental value apart 

from purpose . , 

2 The educational function i3 constant, but its institutional organi- 
zaUon must be considered as a purely transitory expression of the function 

3 Democratic social institutions rest on public confidence wweb 
depends ultimately upon tbe honesty and emcenty of institutional func- 
tioning The democratic public sebool is lumted m its institutional eueo- 
Uveness and bteadtK of program by the confidence and understanding of 
the people and cannot nse far aboie tbe popular concept and understand- 
ing of function. Informational material must be adjusted to the interest 
and intelligence of a culturally complex adult audience 

4. Tbe pubbe school as an impartial democratic agency operates on 
the central tendency in pubbe opuuonand will always be subject to criticism 
by reactionary and radical opimou, 

5 The theory of democraUc inaUtutional authority definitely limits 
both purpose and method of mterpretation and considers tbe enlargement 
or contraction of institutional activity to be a function of tbe people IliB 
interests of all of tbe people are superior to tbe interests of the teaching 
profession 

fi The pubbe school acts as an institution for barmonuing cultural 
diSerences and must avoid the creation of social conflict Institutional 


mterpretation must avoid all impUcations of a propagandistic nw(t/ 
Institutional mterpretation must be based on the larger objectives of pubhc 
education and be truthful, sincere, and simple 

7 The partnership concept of pubbe education m the United States 
requires tbe active mterest and mt^gent participation of parents in the 
educational program 

8 Institutional interpretation is a process of adult education to the 


purpose, value, conditions, and needs of pubbe education. Interpretative 
methodology demands the appbcation of the laws of learning to adult 
eduiatioa and inlormation that la constant and regular in character 

9 The process of Boaai mterprclation is cooperative in nature, and 
its success 13 contu^nt on the active and mtelbgent participation of ev ery 
msUtutional agent and can he ultimately effective only to the extent that 
all partiapatmg agents conceive of their fimcUonal responsibility for par- 
ticipation m a functional activity. 

responsibility for detemuaabon of interpretative pobey 
a^ the approval of means for makmg pobey eSecUve is a function of the 
eduwUi^ legislauve body— the board education 

11 The use of children m the interpretaUve program is limited to the 
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12 The teaching profession as an interest group may make normal 
attempts, in accord mth sound democratic practice, beyond institutional 
limits to concert other individuals and other interest groups to the support 
of normal institutional enlargement and betterment or their own personal 
interests * 

'Wlicn educators, m cooperation wth the public, evolve a common 
educational philosophy ;yjth objectives, problems, and means agreed 
upon, the school as a social institution is much more likely to receive 
the financial support it requires to perform the functions society 
has delegated to it What is needed is cooperative educational 
telcsis 

THE UfTERPRETATIVE PSOGEAM 

The need for interpreting the schools suggests the objectives of a 
program of interpretation The essential purposes of such a 
program should be (1) to achieve a wider pubhc understanding of 
the objectives, problems, and procedures of modem education m 
America, (2) to enlist an intelligent public cooperaUoa in planning 
more effective educational programs, and (3) to gam a more liberal 
financial support of the schools so that needed educational services 
may bo provided 

The means that may be used to interpret the school vary with 
the type and size of the community and with the character of the 
educational program In general, however, it may be said that all 
the best procedures of adult education should be utilized and that 
the cooperative endeavor of pupils, teachers, the pnncipal, and 
other school personnel, together with the participation of co mmu nity- 
school groups, are needed for effective interpretation 

The Role of the Pupil — ^The value of an educational program 
should be measured not so much in terms of its philosophy, its 
personnel, its activities, or its schoof plant, as m terms of pupi/s who 
are the products of the program After all, whatever may be said 
about the school, whatever means may be used to interpret or 
explain its program, the crucial factor, insofar as parents and the 
general public are concerned, is what happens to pupils while they 
are in school The interpretative program of the school, therefore, 
should be concerned first of all with pupils, with their knowledge, 
their happiness, their personal adjustments, their attitudes toward 
teachers and administrators, and, in short with the kinds of persons 
they are becoming When an effective instructional program is 
I Moehluan Abtbcb B Soaal ItOerprstalton pp 107-108 D Appleton 
Century Company, Inc 1938 
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developrag happy, weU adjusted, enthusiastic, weU mformed, sturdy 
youuffteia who arc ready to face life mth couEdeuce and a reason- 
able probability of success, the pupils speak loudly on behalf of tho 
school and its program, and are the most effective means of inter- 
pretation There is thus no substitute for effective administration 
and efficient teachmg as the foundation for an interpretation 
program 

The first and most direct pupil interpretation of the school is 
made to parents m the home Continually throu^out the year 
there are pupil parent diEcussions of the schedule of activities, of 
teathere, of the admmiatratvon, of teaching procedures, of relation- 
ships with other pupils as these are affected by teachers and admin- 
istrators, of school marks, ejcammations, extraclass activities, 
cafeteria, hhrary, physical education— -m short, of the total admin- 


istration and operation of the school 

Although many reactions of pupils toward the school may be 
prejudicial and although many pupd descriptions and interpretar 
lions of procedures may be erroneous or only partially true, pupils 
nevertheless are mterpreting the school to their parents But 
tegardlesa of the adequacy or inadequacy of verbal interpretations 
and descriptions, the results of the total influence of the school are 
often ol^rvable m the behavior and development of pupils them- 
selves Parents are keenly aware of such changes and commonly 
attribute them to the influence of the school The influence of 
pupils m interpretmg the school to their parents was studied by 
Farley, ‘ who found that "the longer pupils are in attendance at 
school the more thoroughly are their parents acquainted with school 
affairs ” 


The interpretative influence of pupils is not conflned to the home 
Junior high-school pupils are entenug upon a period of enlarging 
commumty contacts and soaal mtcrests Chdd society is itself a 
reflection of school procedures and morale As pupils move about 
the commumty, engagmg m vanous activities and mterests, they 
^consciously mterpret themselves as the products of the jumor 
high school The mdivjdual and group conduct of pupils on the 
ro^ to and from school, m publio conveyances, on playgrounds 
outside school hours, in libranes, stores shops, and churches aU 
provide opportunities for public judgments of school life and of the 
eSecUveneas ol the school program. 


Secondary School to the PubUc,’ 
iiW»n,m32,No Vf,M<moiiTapM6,p IQl, U 8 Office of Education, 1933 
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The de\ clopmcnt of a spirit of school loyalty and of group morale 
is an essential factor in the successful administration of any jumor 
high school, and such loyalty and morale determine m large measure 
the interpretative influence of pupils m the commumty School 
loj alty should in\ olve an appreciation of public sacrifices to provide 
the pupils v,ith excellent educational opportumties, and it should 
m\ol\e a high regard for public attitudes toward the school and 
toward pupils The spirit of school loyalty among pupils will 
quickly be reflected from that which is evidenced by teachers and 
adimmstrators, but through various means, pupils must be shown 
the dependence of school services and activities upon public atti- 
tudes and support Jumor-high school pupils are old enough to 
appreciate the cost as well as the educational values of many school 
services Only through an understanding of the basic relationships 
of the school to the commumty can pupils be led to develop a sense 
of shared responsibility for the successful operation and interpreta* 
tion of the school It is therefore important that attention be 
given to the development of these understandings so that pupils 
may appreciate tbcir individual part m creating a proper pubhc 
attitude toward the school 

PupxUgroup Coniada — ^Tho pubhc is particularly observant of 
pupils m various official and semiofficial group activities The 
conduct of pupils on educational excursions makes a strong impres- 
sion upon the public Frequently it is necessary for pupils to be 
transported in buses or other public conveyances from the school to 
their excursion pomts Proper conduct on these occasions creates a 
desirable impression toward the school In their behavior at a 
manufactunng plant, for example, pupils can reflect a senous- 
minded interest in the processes they are studying and thus impress 
adults ivith the value of such activities as opportumties for learmng 
Pupils should evince an interest without becoming nmsances, and 
through their courteous behavior and appreciative attitude reflect 
the efforts of the school to develop worthy young citizens 

Similarly, the group conduct of pupils during assembly programs 
to which the public has been invited has a marked influence upon the 
reaction of the public toward the school 111 mannered, boisterous, 
disturbing behavior is interpreted as representative of the general 
conduct of pupils m all school activities On the other hand, 
courteous, gentlemanly conduct, with marked consideration for the 
comfort and well-being of adults, creates a favorable impression 
upon the audience The conduct of jumor-high-school pupils 
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before, dunng, and after their oivn athletic activitiM, m well as 
tho e of the senior high school, reOects the standards of conduct 
maintained by the school , j 

The pubhc judges the school from the behavior of youth, indi- 
\iduaUy or m groups. Thus, for example, the conduct of pupils at 
theaters, concerts, lectures, or other pubUc performances is often 
regarded as conduct similar to that which is aUoued in the school 
itself The Saturday motion-picture matinCe often toleratiss or 
encourages group behavior that is inconsistent mth school conduct, 
and yet the pubhc often mterprets uncontrolled bchavnor m the 
theater as an indication of the training that is gi\ en by the school 
Perhaps the pubhc is jU:>Ufied m this interpretation, for if school 
habits and attitudes do not carry over mto civil life outside school, 
the training that is being gtien may not be icrj effecliiB 

Pupil PublicfliMww — Many of the more intcrcatmg planned 
efforts of pupils to interpret the sihool arc to be found m pupil 
puhUcations Chief among the journalistic efforts of pupils are 
school pages m daily newspapers, school newspapers, school 
magazmes, semiannuals, annuals or yearbooks, and special band* 
books, builetms, leaflets, and programs Under an appropnate 
faculty supemsion of capable pupils, each of these types of pubU- 
cations con contribute to a better understanding of the school on the 
part of pupils and the pubhc 

The school page m the local newspaper offers pupils an excdlent 
opportunity for training in journalism and provides an unusually 
fine medium for presenting news and feature stones of the schooL 
It 13 important, of course, that the faculty sponsor of this work be 
thoroughly competent in the selection and preparation of news copy 
and that all relationshij» with the local papers be conducted m a 
businesshke manner Because of the wide pubhc mterest m the 
schools, ncT^papers axe gjad to pubhdi school news when it is 
properly prepared and when it la news The importance of the 
^y newspaper m social mterpretation has been emphasized by 
Moehlman,! The techmquea of preparing appropnate school news 
are discussed both by Seeder* and by GmmeU * 

Sc^ Newspapa—Tbe jumor high-^ehool newspaper itself 
may be made an effecUve instrument of mterpretation. Because 
* Mocauus, op at, pp 

Hiu’ ^ 
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the school paper so definitely reflect pupil attitudes and reactions, 
it may bo considered one of the more sigmficant mediums of pupil 
interpretation ^Vlthough tlic interpretative function of the school 
paper should not be considered the most important contnbution of 
the paper, the faculty sponsorship can help pupils appreciate and 
recognize its mtcrpretalive value wthout detractmg from its 
other values Papers of bgh journalistic style and content that 
accurately depict the more uorth-nhde events and activities of 
school Ufo arc read uith interest m the homes of large numbers of 
pupils and servo as a basis for parent-pupil discussions of the jumor 
high school With reference to the mterpretatn e function of school 
neirepapers, Gnnncll says, “The newspaper that takes its rightful 
place in the school community explains school policy, recounts 
innovations in curriculum; marks changes of all sorts while they 
arc taking place, gi\c3 facts about new activities; honors pupils 
and teachers who achieve distinction, campaigns staunchly for its 
ideals of a better school, and other ideals 

Olher PubUcaiions — In many jumor high schools, the annual or 
the semiannual occupies a place of distinction among school publica- 
tions ^Vhen the annual is carefully prepared so as to sample 
croas sectional aspects of the whole school, it becomes a review of the 
year’s activities, developments, and achievements Often such a 
summary treatment of trends makes a valuable supplement to the 
more continuous newspaper accounts of activities If this publica- 
tion IS to serve as an effective interpreter of the school it is 
necessary that it be produced on a high plane of excellence The 
organizations of pupil groups concerned with various pupil publica- 
tions are discussed in Chap IX Like the newspaper and the 
annual, all pupil publications may contnbule to the interpretative 
program of the school Thus cogmzance should be taken of the 
possible influence on adults of special handbooks, orientation 
bulletins, printed programs, special leaflets, and other miscellaneous 
publications that find their way into the commumty Not only is 
the content of these pubhcations revealing but so also are the form, 
the style, and accuracy of the matenals Regardless of the pressure 
of time, all pupil publications should be free from spelhng or other 
grammatical errors Rigorous editmg is time-consuming on the 
part of faculty sponsors, but this practice sets high standards for 
pupils to maintain and creates a favorable impression upon the 
public 

1 op cit,p 169 
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PupU Perjormance^ Outside School — ilany community or^u^a- 
tiona are interested directly m pupil activities and m the ^rform- 
ances of pupd groups Among these should be mentioned ser^cc 
clubs, fraternal orders, parent-teacher orgamiations, and churches 
Actwtiea that are of particular interest include the performances of 
bands, orchestras, choral and gfee clubs, dramatic performances, 
mstnimental or vocal solos by talented pupils, pupil speakers for 
special occasions, gymnastic exhibitions, dancmg pageants, and 
special exhibitions of the creative work of pupils m both fine and 
practical arts 

The pupils themselves should not be expected to make arrange- 
ments for pubhc performances or for the demonstration or exhibi- 
tions of their special talents and achievements. Such arrangements 
should be considered the responabihty of administrators who are 
already in contact with community orgamiations Consderable 
importance should be placed upon the manner in which arrange- 
mcnta are made for the appearance of pupil groups before com- 
munity orgamzations The wdfaie of the pupils themselves 
should be given first consideration. The number of such perform- 
ances should not mterfere too greatly with the regular class 
activities of the pupils Suoilariy, the number of such activities 
should not be so great as to assuage the interests of the pubhc 
It 13 exceedmgiy important that the standards of excellence 
for such performances be held at a high level Organizations that 
are viated by pupil groups should enjoy thoroughly and profit from 
the occasion and should be made to feel that they are bemg honored 
by the app earan ce of pupils. Under no circumstances should the 
principal allow pupil groups to appear before a community organiza- 
tion when the attitude of the organization is one of tolerance or of 


accommodation to the school or to the pupils The faculty member 
who 13 m charge of a pupil performance m the commumty, whether 
he 13 the pnncipal or the sponsor of an extraclass activity, should 
stay m the background and allow pupds to assume the place of 
PTommence. Pupils should be courteous and should show mature 
interests m meetmg adults before and after the meeting, 
t^nducted m this manner, pupd performances create favorable 
adult attitudes toward the entire school program 

Radio Pr^oiM —llany local and network broadcasting organ- 
Itationa arc donating radio time for echool performancec that a^£ 
SfiSr tt^engo pnblrc interest PnbU<«peaking, 

drama, and instrumental and choral programs ot various 
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being scheduled as productions of local schools Not only are these 
programs of interest to the general pubhc but they also provide 
excellent opportumtics for pupils to mterpret aspects of the school 
to the pubhc Tho radio is an excellent medium for special mter- 
pretativo programs that have been carefully planned and well 
prepared m advance of the broadcast Because of the newness of 
the radio in education, its remarkable facihty as a means for mter- 
pretmg the schools is not widely appreciated Its potentialities 
desert c serious study and planning by educators With the devel 
opment of more effective pupil programs, a wider use of the radio 
may bo anticipated 

The Role of the Teacher. — Increasingly, educators are becommg 
aware of the importance of interpreting education to pupils directly 
Junior high-school pupils are sufhcicnlly mature to understand the 
function of education m democracy, tho nature of state and local 
school orgamzations, and the coat and sources of financial support 
for education Through their participation in the administration of 
tho local school, pupils gain a better appreciation of necessary 
administrative controls, and through other projects they gam a 
better appreciation of tho relation of the school to the commumty 

In his study of secondary schools, Farley^ found that approxi 
mately 90 per cent of the junior high schools had orgamzed specific 
programs to interpret education to pupils Various plans are used 
for this purpose Direct instruction may be provided or extraclass 
activities may be gmded toward this end Outstanding among 
such cxtraclass activities arc pupil pubhcations, assembly programs, 
club activities, and exhibits 

Pupil projects associated with school pubhcations appear to be 
the most effective way of promotmg an understanding of education 
among pupils Such projects may combine extraclass interests with 
the regular classwork in Dnglish, social studies art typmg or prmt 
shop, and homeroom guidance Pupils need to understand the 
objectives of education as these are related to the activities of the 
school m order to interpret and explam them to others through 
pupil pubhcations The pupil interest enthusiasm and coopera 
tion that are engendered by a better understandmg of school prob- 
lems influence every aspect of their schoolwork and are reflected 
in their mterpretation of the school to parents and to the commumty 
as a whole Teachers must assume a large measure of the 
responsibility of mterpretmg the school to pupils, although the 
t Faslet, op cti., p 60. 
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principal must assume the final responsibility in this important 


In addition to direct interpretation to pupils, the role of the 
classroom teacher as an mterpreler oi lie public scbool rs centered 
in three principal types of influence. These are (1) tcacher-pupu 
relationships, (2) teacher-parent contacts and relationships, and (d; 
teacher-commumty activities and nflatioDships. 

Teacher-pupil Relaltonshtpa.—'The reactions of pupils toward 
their teachers, whether teachers are liked, tolerated, or disliked, 
whether they are respected or ridiculed, whether they are conadered 
good or poor teachers strongly affect the pubhe-relations program of 
the school. Perhaps the first and most important duty of teachera is 
that of establishing harmomous effective working relationships with 
pupils Such relationships affect the influence of the teacher as an 
interpreter of the school just as they do his influence in more formal 
schoolwotk. The attitudes of pupils toward teachers often arc a 
direct reflection of the teacher's attitude toward them. A fncndly, 
sympathetic understandmg of the interests and needs of each pupil 
eocQuragea the respect, confidence, and good will of pupils. It is 
therefore of particular importance that teachers leam to know 
their pupils personally and intimately aa early in the semester as it 
is possible for them to do so This fnendhness in> oh cs a knowledge 

of the home conditions and of commumty influences which affect 
pupils, just as much as it docs a knowledge of the present abdities 
and mtcrcsU of the pupils Ibcmschcs. In general, the attitude of 
the teacher should make each pupil feel the teacher's sincere interest 
in him, and it should create an interested, happy outlooh among 
pupns toaard the school. 


The appearance of the classroom can have much influence upon 
the deiclopment of derirable attitudes toward the scbool and upon 
dcmrable teacher-pupd relationships. Classrooms that are attrac- 
the, interesting, and cheerful create a faiorablc atmosphere among 
groups and stron^y influence many mdindual pupils. It should 
be remembered that for many pupils the school is the most attrac- 
Ui c, mctet pleasant, and the most comfortable part of tbtir pbj sical 
tnnreanttnt. Even though school buddings may have poor equip- 
ment and poor hshlmg or may be obsolete, the resourceful teacher 
can do much to create an artisUc, attractu e classroom through the 
^f P cturcs, and inexpensive decorating effects In this 

m \ c ort, teachers thould enhit the cooperation of pupils so 
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that there may be a shared rcsponsibihty for the appearance and 
atmosphere of the classroom 

In their guidance or counsehng activities, teachere find innumer- 
able opportunities to help pupils with their pereonal problems and 
adjustments Appropnatc respect for pupil needs for mdependence, 
self-determination, and self-development goes far toward creating 
desirable relationships of mutual confidence and respect 

Teacher parent Relationships — In addition to their manifold 
duties at school, teachers arc being encouraged to visit the homes of 
pupils to gam a better understanding of conditions affecting pupils 
and to create pleasant cooperative relationships between the home 
and the school Such visitation has a definite place in the inter- 
pretative program of the school 

Evidences of parental misunderstandings or of parental antag- 
onisms toward school policies, objectives, or procedures often are 
disccrmble m tho attitudes and behavior of pupils in the classroom 
In such coses, tho teacher should visit the home and make every 
effort to develop a better understanding of the school program By 
making tho most of all casual social contacts with pupils and with 
parents, the doer, socially competent teacher can developsituations 
that frequently result m invitations to visit the homo and share 
with pupils the pleasures of some bobby or project being earned 
on at home Thus, as an outgrowth of satisfactory teacher pupil 
relationships, there may be many opportunities for teachers to 
become acquainted with parents and to gam their cooperative sup- 
port m the work of the school Not infrequently parents blame the 
school for the growing independence of jumor high school pupils 
and for tho resulting lack of parental control Often parental 
cooperation is needed to regulate pupil behavior at school In 
such cases, it is higlily desirable for the home and the school to 
work closely together to bnng about satisfactory adjustments of 
the pupil, of the home, and of the school 

Parents should be encouraged to visit the school individually 
and m groups, m order that they may inspect regular classwork as 
well as enjoy or participate in special programs and demonstrations 
The interest of parents in visitmg the school often may be aroused 
by the enthusiasm of pupils m the work they are doing Parental 
visits may be encouraged through direct suggestions or through 
invitations to room exhibits, project activities, pageants dramatic 
or musical programs, social affairs, or class parties In such cases, 
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invitations may be prepared by tbe class and sent borne mth each 
pupil These occasions enable teachers to meet parents on an 
informal and friendly basis 

Special school programs and activities such as public assembueSj 
dramatic performances, operettas, and other musical performances 
attract many parents to the school On such occasions teachers 
may create oppotiuniliea to meet parents and. to establish more 
cordial relationships mth them ttghly desirable also is a more 
active participation by teachers m the activities of parent-teacher 
orgamzations Not only should teachers attend these meetings but 
they should hold office and participate actively in programs Some 
school systems elect teacher representatives to attend regional and 
state conventions of the Congress of Parents and Teachers Local 
meetmgs of parent-teacher orgamzations provide one of the easiest 
and most natural means of becoming acquainted with parents and 
of interpreting the schools to them 

The professional altitude and manner of the teacher should 
teEect his regard foe the importance, position, and responsibility of 
the parent m the total school-conunumty situation In general, 
the manner of the teacher should reflect a cordial, courteous, per- 
sonal, and professional mtercst in pupils and parents The manner 
of the teacher should be such as to welcome the acquaintance of the 
parent and to establish a feehog that both are working on a joint 
enterprise m the mterest of the pupil, the school, and the com- 


mumty Although the teacher may have the advantage of greater 
knowledge and expenence m many techmeal problems, such 
advantage should not be reflected in an attitude of supenonty 
Teachers should remember that frequently parents have the advan- 
tage of many expenenccs and knowledges that teachers do not possess 
Parents do not visit the junior high school as frequently as they 
do the elementary school Fewer parental visits may seem to 
indicate a lessemng of mtercst m school aSairs It is not likely that 
this IS the entire explanation, however It must be remembered 
that jumor high-school pupils are expenencmg an intense desire to 
appear grown up and hence independent of parental control over or 
interference' m school affmrs Frequently pupils request their 
parents not to visit the school for fear that they will “lose face” 
m the wtimatioD of other pupils The understanding teacher can 
no much to overcome situations of this nature by mvitmg parents 
mdijendence °° “ 'esPectmg the pupd's desire for 
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Tcoeher^communtly lielationshtps — Teachers arc employed by 
local commumtics as agents of the state to teach and lead the young 
toward the better life m a demociacy The full effectiveness of the 
teacher’s responsibility m this capacity cannot be realized unless 
the teacher has an intimate knowledge of the commumty and par- 
ticipates actively m community affairs Not only are teachers 
c-xpccted to /ulfiJJ the usual duties of citi^cnslup but they are 
expected to assume places of leadership in various social and cmc 
efforts to improve the commumty rurthermore, the school is 
constantly being judged by the personal and public behavior of 
teachers as citizens in the commumty Their social manners, per- 
sonal habits, mode of dress, respect for social customs, and loyalty 
to the commumty all have direct bcanng upon public attitudes 
toward the school Teachers must remember that the social status 
and respect with which the general public regards all professional 
persons demands an abridgment of many personal ngbts and much 
individual freedom, and hence the pubhc and private life of the 
teacher exerts a strong joffuence upon ius professional status m the 
commumty and upon tho pubhc mtcrpretation of the school 

The Role of PnncipaL — By reason of his official position, 

the pnncipal must assume a major rcsponsibihty for interpreting 
his school to the community In this he must cooperate in the larger 
interpretative program that is being directed by the superintendent 
of schools In harmony with the city*wide program, the first 
responsibility of the principal is that of planmng and coordinating 
effective procedures that include the entire school staff and all 
school activities In addition to planning and coordinating the 
interpretative efforts of others, the pnacipal should assume respoc- 
sibihty for interpreting the school and commumty to pupils and to 
teachers, and he should use various means of interpretmg the school 
to the commumty directly 

The importance of developing among pupils an understanding of 
education in general, and of the local school program m particular 
has already been mentioned Responsibility for planmng and 
Bcheduhng school activities that will lead to a fuller understanding 
of educational problems must rest with the principal The orgam- 
zatzon of instructional units rdatwg to education and the scheduhng 
of projects and activities of pupils vary m proportion to the interest, 
direction, and financial support given to them by the principal 
Interpretmg the school and the commumty to teachers should 
be a contmuous and purposeful pro^am accomplished through 
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faculty meetings that are given over to discussions of specific 
educational issues, local school problems, and general community 
conditions, such as tax levies, commumty surveys, fan^y income, 
housing, recreational facilities, employment, and other factors 
affecting youth, the school and the commumty Through special 
buUetms to teachers and through others to pupils, the principal 
may analyze and mterpret many school problems that need to be 
understood in order for the school program to be successful 

In addition to his efforts to mterpret the school to teachers and 
pupils, there are three important means that the principal may use 
to mterpret the school to the commumty These are (1) through 
the managemeiit of his office, (2) through a wider co mm u m ty use 
of the school plant, and (3) throng active participation m com- 


mumty affairs 

The pTincipol'a Office —Many mitial public impressions of the 
school are gamed through pereonal or telephone contacts with the 
pnncipai’s office It is t^refore important that the principal’s 
office be conducted so as to create d^irable reactions toward the 
school Of particular importance are the attitude and manner of 
the school secretary in answering the telephone, in meeting visitors, 
and m makmg appointments for the principal The outer office 
should give the impression o! efficiency and of professional activity 
The secretary should greet callers promptly and courteously and 
see that their needs are provided for as expeditiously as possible 
In like manner, the principal should be available to callers with 
minimum delay All appomtments should be kept, and, m spite of 
the exactmg duties of his office, the pimcipal should TnaVp. jt, easy 


for parents and other visitors to see him without appomtments 
Although many of his duties take him from his office, it should be 
possible for the secretary to get m touch with him m emergencies 
The appearance, the atmosphere, and the effectiveness of the pnnci- 
pal 3 office thus mirror the adinimstrative efficiency of the entire 
school and create lasting impressions upon the pubhc 

Community Use of the School Pfoni —Meetings of parent* 
tciwher orgamzaUons and other official gathenngs of parents and the 
public at school affairs such as open house, plays, pageants, and 
special programs provide the prmapal with unusual opportunities 
to mterpret the school In these affairs, the prmctpal should 
assume the role of official host and should be assisted by a reception 
committee of teachers and pupils to help m greetmg parents and 
visitors and m makmg them welcome He should arrive early, be 
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free from admmistratno details, and meet as many parents as 
possible, but he should avoid entering into lengthy discussions of 
pupil or school problems with one or a few individuals Usually, 
the principal should not preside over meetings but should arrange 
for parents, pupils, or teachers to preside or to assume a place of 
prominence on the program If the principal makes a formal 
appearance, his greetings should be brief, appropriate, and 
sincere 

The Principal in the Community — In his role as an educational 
leader of the commumty (Chap XIII), the pnncipal with imtiative 
may create many opportumtics to interpret the school to the com- 
mumty rrequently the pnncipal is called upon to address public 
meetings on cultural topics or to explain school policies, expendi- 
tures, and programs or in vanous other ways to inform and inter- 
pret educational matters to the pubhc Such addresses reflect the 
quality of his mtelicct, his culture, and his social and educational 
philosophy The reaction to the pnncipal that is gamed through 
such meetings colors the judgment of the public concemmg the 
entire school 

Although pupils, teachers, and the principal all have special 
individual parts to play in the program of interpreting the school, 
for greatest ciTcctivcncss the activities of all need to be coordinated 
m a purposefully planned program Large-scale school activities 
reveal to the public the extent to which the entire personnel of the 
school can work together for successful service to pupils and to the 
commumty Special opportumties for such cooperative efforts are 
to be found in public assemblies, m vanous exhibits, and in demon 
strations Some principals find it advantageous to extend the 
influence of these performances by making electrical recordings that 
may be reproduced before service and avic clubs, fraternal orgamza 
tions, and parent-teacher associations Recordings of pupil- 
assembly programs are of particular interest in this regard Further 
opportumties for interpretation are found m many large scale 
affairs that are given outside the school such as pageants and other 
presentations that possess interest and entertainment value for the 
public Probably the most influential, cooperative work of the 
school IS to be found m the general democratic administration of 
the school that provides for the active participation of pupils 
teachers, adnumstrators and the commumty all working together 
m vanous ways to understand and solve common problems of 
education 
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SUMMARY 

Social change from an agricultural to an industnal age has been 
Bccompamed by corresponding change m education Because of 
of the complexity and technical nature of modem education, 
inteUigent participation in local control over the pubhc schools hM 
become mcreasm^y difficult fot the average cvtveen, and yet the 
services of public education are limited by the values that are 
placed upon them by the average citizen. 

All educational progress thus is dependent upon the understimd- 
ing of the essential nature of educational functions by the general 
pubhc Through democratic procedures, agreement is needed 
among educators, social leaders, and the pubhc with respect to the 
objectives, problems, services, and procedures of public educa- 
tion. As a part of their service ide^, the educational profession 
13 assuming increasing responsibility for mterpreling the schools to 
the CQmmumty 

Various educational and informative procedures may be used 
to interpret education, but the cooperative efforts of the entire 
personnel of the school are needed for an adequate interpretative 
program. The pupils arc the most effective agents m this program 
However, teachers, the principal, end other school personnel all 
share responsibility for mote fundamental aspects of the program 
Through an mtelhgently planned and cooperatively implemented 
program of mterpretmg the seboob, there should result a greater 
degree of understanditig of the function of general education and of 
the needs, purpose, and problems of the local school throughout 
the entire school commumty Such mcreased understanding 
should brmg about more intelligent and critical appreciation of the 
school, a greater rccogmtion of the part that all school personnel 
play in the life of the coramumly, a wider and more constructive 
use of the school as a force m the community, a more adequate 
fii^ncval support of the school program, and an extension of the 
scope and effectiveness of school services 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE functioning SCHOOl* PLANT 

In a very real Bcnse, lumor high-school education is influc^d 
by the character of the school plant m which it is housed Ihia 
mfluence may facilitatfi or impede the realization of the planned 
educational program Evidence of the direct relationship betivKn 
educational programs and school plants may be seen in the parallel 
stages of their development Sunilarly, educational programs bav e 
influenced school buddings Throu^out the evolution of Amcncan 
education, there has been a reaprocal influence between school 
plaats and educational programs As new subjects and services 
have been added to school programs, as administrative pobcics and 
teaching methods have changed, as teacher pupU-commumty 
relationships have broadened, so, too, have school plants evolved 
Junior bigh-school education has certain functions to perform 
that are different from those of any other unit m the Amcncan plan 
of education If pupils are to receive the greatest possible benefit 
from their educational experiences, if they are to enjoy their school 
and develop into well adjusted personalities capable of meeting 
life s problems, if, m bncf, the jumor high school is to rcahze its 
objectives, the entire school plant must be planned to facilitate the 
total pro^am of the school 

School plants that fflcihtste educational programs must be 
planned m the light of clearly defined educational philosophy, 
objectives, and policies underlyuig the total program Educational 
programs designed to serve an ever-changing complex society are 
in themselves chaiactenied by change and improvement, and hence 
school plants must be as adaptable and flexible as possible so as 
to provide for present needs and to anticipate future developments 
Increasmgly, modem architectural trends are toward the construc- 
tion of functional buildings designed to serve specific needs Wide 
public recognition of the importance of functional design m modem 
architecture is reflected m aU aspects of modem buildmg construc- 
tion for mdustnal, commerexaJ, and residential purposes 

Schoolhouse plannmg that will meet effectively the educational 
needs of the community must be done cooperatively by educators, 
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engiDcers, and architects Complete and adequate planmng cannot 
be done by one profession alone, each has its contnbution to make 
and its responsibilities to perform Regardless of how well local 
school personnel may have planned an educational program m 
conformity with the needs of the commumty, they must interpret 
that program if an ctEcicnt school plant is to be built Even though 
the architect may be extensively experienced m planmng school 
buildings, he should not be expected to create a functional school 
plant without the guidance of local educators Educators, famihar 
with school plant needs, should mterpret them to engineers and 
architects in the light of plant-space requirements and relationships 
Since this is to bo a cooperative endeavor of all school personnel, 
it IS important for the supenntendent, principals, and teachers to 
know the problems of school housing relating to their respective 
Gelds 


FACTORS UfFLUENCING SCHOOLHOUSE PLANJOKO 
Five related factors commonly inGucnce seboolhouse planmng 
These are (1) the typo of educational program to be offered, (2) 
general population trends and growth trends m the local school 
commumty, (3) the ability and willingness of the commumty to 
pay for the educational program, (4) the approximate cost of the 
school plant and the methods of Gnonemg, and (5) the size and type 
of the school plant needed m the light of the functions it is to per 
form m the total educational program 

These factors are so mexlncably woven together that no one 
factor can properly be considered alone The type of program that 
IS planned ■will obviously reQect the philosophy of the local school 
personnel, but it should likewise be m accordance ■with tlie ability 
of the commumty to support the building program The extent 
of this program wiG necessanfy be influenced by geaetsi population 
trends throughout the country and by the speciGc population trends 
in the local commumty Some changes in the school population of 
local commumties are of a gradual, long time character , others occur 
■with unanticipated abruptness as a result of new commercial and 
mdustnal developments in the commumty 

Insofar as it is practicable, school buildings should be constructed 
at a time most favorable from the standpoint of both building 
construction costs and economic conditions in the local commumty 
Frequently such procedures mean sta^enng the construction pro- 
gram by building m umts to satisfy partial needs at a particular 
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time. School districts diSer ErecUy in tteii ftbility to pay for their 
school plants because of differences in the amount of their wealtn 
and resources. The ability and ^vaUngncs3 of commumtiea^ to pay 
tor needed school plants depend upon the time of construction and 
the method of financing capital outlay. The willingness of tho 
community to pay for its educational needs will depend to a largo 
degree upon how vi€\ the schools have been interpreted te tho 
public. Interpreting the school needs should be a continu^ 
educational process rather than a shorty intensive campaign. No 
one method of financing capital outlay can bo best for all communi- 
ties for all times. The plan of financing, as well as the size of the 
immediate building program, should always be determined In the 
light of general economic conditions and interest rates on money. 
Thus it IS important to be cognizant of all factors that affect the 
adjustment of the school buildmg program to economic conditions.' 

IHE SCHOOL SITE 


The tentative selection of the site for a new school involves a 
consideration of size of grounds needed for the projected building 
and playgrounds and the location of the site in the community. 
Tactors that influence the size of the school site involve provisions 
for present school populations, as well as provisions for probable 
future pupil populations and the nature of the planned educational 
programs. Together, these factors affect the size and type of the 
school buildmg, the size of the building rectangle, and the plan of 
construction. Other factors that affect the size of the Kte are the 
topography, the location of the building on the site, and the cost 
and availability of land. 


The size of the site should permit the location of the building in 
conformity with the desired architectural design, so as to leave 
several feet between any part of the building and the street. The 
area between the biuldmg and the street reduces street noises that 
reach the classrooms, provides a safety zone through which pupils 
must pass before rea.chiag street traffic hazards, and makes possible 
the desired landscaping. Sufficient area is required for ample walks, 
service driveways, automobile parking areas, and experimental 
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horticultural gardens The entire site should be weU drained and 
graded for its various uses, and it should be adequately and artisti- 
cally landscaped Well-surfaced walks and driveways should 
expedite traffic and promote safety The school site should not 
transversed by a pubhc thoroughfare because of traffic hazards 
pupils 

A di>ersified and complete physical-education and recreation 
program for all pupds requires a playground area of adequate size 
and topography These grounds should be of sufficient size and 
arrangement to provide separate play areas for boys and for girls 
w hen desired for certam activities To promote safety and to carry 
out the physical-education and recreation program, all play areas 
should be adequately surfaced and fenced m accordance with the 
standard requirements of the activities for which they are to be used 

The location of the school site mvolvcs a consideration of the 
trends of school population growth and distribution in the com- 
mumty, the immediate environment of site, traffic artcnals, flow of 
traffic, topography, drainage, soil and subsoil of the site, and cost 
and availability of prospective sites Sites should be located so as 
best to serve the present and future enrollments of the school with 
regard to travel distances, traffic hazards, and transportation 
accommodations It is desirable to select the school site con- 
vemently near transportation hnes but at least one block from 
mam thoroughfares m order to reduce traffic noises and hazards 
It 13 also desirable, insofar as it is practicable, to locate schools so as 
to avoid the disturbing noises, smoke, odors, and dust of factones 
and the close proximity of commercial enterprises such as pool and 
dance halls and liquor establishments The topography, dramage, 
topsoil, and subsoil of sites should facilitate the construction of 
biffidings and adequate playgrounds It is usually necessary to 
make compromises m regard to some of these coasiderstioas 12 
order to avoid greater sacrifices with regard to others 

THE SCHOOL BUILDIHG 

The school buildmg should provide pleasant, attractive, and 
artistic housing that promotes safety, samtation and health, effec- 
tualness m the educational program and co mmuni ty use and effi- 
ciency in operation and mamtenance 

The school building should conform to the types and standards 
of the commumty, if it maintains high standards of architecture, 
otherwise wherever possible, the school buildmg should set an 


s-r 
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examplo tor commiimty impro\ ement through ilo oimphcity, beauty, 

aad efficiency of design . „ ^ r 

The Sixe and Type ot the School Building —The size of tbo 
school building is detcrminca by the present and predicted enroll- 
ment, by educational objectives and procedures, by the ability and 
wilUngness of the community to pa>, by present and predicted 
future buildmg-constructioa costs, and by standards of schiwl 
budding requirements for each educational need lUtcr the 
approjumate size of the school building has been determined, 
decision must bo made as to the typo of plan, typo of construction, 


and. of buiLdins. 

The height of the building should be detenmned by the type of 
plan, size of budding and site, climate, immediate environment, 
topography of site, type of construction, and facility m use Low 
buddings scattered over large areas mcrcaso beating costs, are 
difficult to administer and use, and cause mconvcmcnccs m inclem- 
ent weather One^tory buUdmgs are best adapted to small 
schools m mild climates having UtUo rainfall and to communities 
having a large site avadablo at a reasonable pnee 

Plans of school buildmgs are designated by letters roughly 
appiciomating the outline of the budding floor plan. Tbo more 
common plans are thus designated by tbo capital letters E, H, I, L, 
T, and U Vanous modifications or combinations of the regular 
plans are commonly used. The type that is most suitable to local 
needs will depend upon the hci^t and sizo of the budding, the 
onentation of the budding and site, the topography, the size and 
shape of the site, the climate, and the typo of construction of tho 
buddmg 


Another variable infiuencmg schoolhouse planning is the type of 
construction that is to be used Types of construction arc classified 
accordmg to the varying degrees of fiie-resistive material used. 
The Amencan Institute of Architects classifies buddings mto A, B, 
C, and 2> types Thus, for example, a budding of type A is con- 
structed entirely of fire-resistive matcnals, mcluding roof, windows, 
doors, floors, and finish However, many school buddmgs do not 
Mong to any one of the clearly defined letter-designated types 
^ey do not meet aU the requirements of one type but are superior 
to the requirementa of a lower type 

■» ilspendent upon the size and height 
‘'“ft '“™0'>“eiit, and legal standards, 

turthermore, the type affects the cost and relative safrty provided 
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Large or high bui/diogs constructed of combustible materials are 
more hazardous than rclaUvely smaU one^toiy buildm^ of the 
same matenals. Buildings m congested areas require greater con- 
formity to the class A typo of construction than do buildmgs miess 
congested areas In locahtics most subject to earthquakes or any 
other specific buildmg hazards, careful consideration should be giv en 
to the findings of engincenng science with respect to safety. 

It has already been pomted out that the functiomng school 
plant should be designed to implement the particular educational 
program of the local school Buildmgs may provided with many 
specific features that will expedite desirable school procedures 
The great majonty of these us^ul features can be provided m new 
buildings with httJo or no extra cost 2 / mcluded in the original 
planning The following description of aspects of the school 
building suggests ^anous newer features and arrangements that 
have been found to facilitate educational programs Some of them 
may appear idealistic, others are indispensable It should be 
rcahzcd that practical compromises are necessary m planning a new 
jumor-high-school building The building features here proposed 
will implement the kind of junior high-school education that is 
project^ m the present volume 

Entrances and Exits. — Adequate entrances and exits should be 
provided to expedite the normal flow of traffic and to care for emer- 
gency situations with utmost safety. AH exit doors, mcludmg 
class doors, should open outward and should be provided with 
safety bolts that prevent doors from being locked as exits. A pamc 
bar attached to a pamc bolt should be placed about 3 feet from the 
floor across the inside of each exit door through which heavy 
traffic passes Each pamc bar should be adjusted to release the 
pamc bolt readily when a pupil places his body against the bar All 
glass m these doors should be wire-reenforced plate ^lass, placed 
well above the pamc bars Permanent catches ^ould be provided 
for each exit door so that the door can be held open for heavy traffic 
An exit hght should be placed directly above each exit door inside 
large rooms such as auditoriums and gy mn a s iums. 

Comdors — School comdo:^ should be planned to accommodate 
traffic under various conditions, therefore the width of each corridor 
should depend upon the service it is to perform, hlam comdors 
without lockers should be at least 12 feet wide, and those with lockers 
should have sufficient additional width to allow for openmg the 
lockeis Additional width direcfly in front of auditonums, gym- 
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nasiums, and mam offices ahoxild bo added to comdors floore, 
Tjalls and ceilings of comdors should bo of fiie-rcsistivo matenals 
The floor materials should be chosen to promote safety, sanitation, 
and quiet Foldmg iron, gates should bo installed m comdore, 
where needed, to close off portions of the building, such aa tiio 
auditorium or gymnasium, for use after regular school bouts 
ProYiBion should be made for foldmg these gates mto nail recesses 
when they are not m use 

The doors of all exits into comdors from rooms used by pupils 
should swmg outward m the direction of the traffic, and they sliould 
be provided with permanent catches to bold opened doors against 
the walla 

Smee comdor walls are retaimng walls, they arc thick enough to 
contain heating and ventilating ducts and to provide space for 
recessing lockers, display eases, firo-protcctivo apparatus, and 
drinking fountains Bulletin boards should be placed along a largo 
part of the available portions of the comdor walls A generous 
number of display cases should be located m places where spectators 
may view exhibits with minimal traffic interference The front of 
ca&e should ho mset slightly and protected by iron radmg^ 
flush with the surface of comdor walls Both comdor display 
cases and buUetm boards serve as a means of exhibiting the u ork of 
pupils, awards and trophies of pupils and school, posters and 
announcements advertismg school and community activities, and 
displays of books and other commercial matenals of instructional 
value The display of these matenals is valuable for instructional 
purposes, for promotmg school morale, and for interpreting tho 
school to the public Thus comdors may serve further purposes 
than artenals for traffic 


Pupils’ Home Lockers — Bach pupil should be provided with 
locker space for the storage of articles of clothing, lunches, and 
general instructional matenals In order that pupils may have 
access to these lockers without entering classrooms, some of tho 
lockers may be recessed m comdor walls and others installed m 
locker alcoves, distnbuted along comdors at vanous places through- 
out the building It is desirable to have mdividual metal lockere of 
a size not less than 12 by 12 by 60 inches, with a shelf near the top 
for storage of small articles and with louvers for ventilation 

SWays and Ramps —Adequate stairways or ramps should be 
distnbu^ throu^out the buddmg to care for traffic under all 
circums ances Buildings of more than one story should have at 
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least two stairways or ramps that are well separated, so that one is 
aiailablo it the other should he closed by an emeigency All 
stairways above the ground floor should permit direct passage from 
the ground floor to the top floor 

Stnirwaj-8 should be constructed of fireproof material, and the 
treads should have a nonshp surface No well holes should exist 
between stairways The width of stairwajs should satisfy traffic 
needs and should conform to the width of the comdora that they 
scrv c Substantial handrails should be provided on each side of all 
stairways Center hand rads should be installed on all stairways 
more than 8 feet m width All stairway landings should be as wide 
as the stairways themselves Steep stairwaj*s are hazardous 
and should be avoided. The accepted standard* are a lO-to-13- 
inch tread and a (>-to*7 mch nser Curved stairs should not be 
built except to places of very lumtcd use. AH junctions of treads, 
nsers, walls, and floors of stairways, landings, and comdors should 
be curved m order to make cleaning easy 

Where diflerenccs of elevation of only 1 or 2 feet exist, ramps 
should be used m place of stairways Ramps are sometimes 
advantageous from one story to another m certain types of buildings 
They may make vertical traffic easier than stairs but frequently 
increase horizontal traffic because of the more gradual slope required 
m the construction of ramps It is highly desirable to make provi- 
sions for one special-entrance ramp to the mmn floor for the use 
of crippled pupils A freight ramp or elevator to the basement for 
conveymg supplies to the storeroom is also desirable. Ample 
service driveways should lead from the street to all such ramps and 
elevators 

All stairways, ramps, and comdors should be well lighted 
naturally and should have sufficient artificial illununation to provide 
at least 4 foot-candles of light at all places even at night This 
standard of illumination promotes safety, makes possible proper 
cleamng of comdors and stairways, and permits the use of buUetm 
boards Bulletm boards and display cases may have additional 
illumination with separate controls The hghting fixtures should 
be staggered on different switch controls to supplement natural 
Iigbtmg as needed and to provide for vanous types of evemng use 

Basements.— The use of basements or rooms partially below 
ground level for classrooms should be avoided. Whenever practical, 

* Engelhabdt, N L., Standards far Juntor High School BuOdings, p. 49, 
Teachers College Columbia University, New Yorl, 1932 
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such space may be used properly for heatmg and ventilating plants 
and for storage of supphes and equipment Heating and ventilating 
plants should be enclosed m fireproof rooms, provided with self- 
closmg fireproof doors Basement floors and walls should be 
concrete and waterproofed 

Fire-protection Systems — is cxceedmgly important to provide 
^equate fire-protection systems Firo hose and portable chemical 
fire extinguishers should be well distnbuted m corridors throughout 
the billing, and fire extmgmahers should be placed on the stage 
and m the mam part of the auditonum, in the gymnasium, hbrary, 
and m other large rooms Fire-alarm boxes connected with a build- 
mg system should be d^lnbuted at vanoua strategic 

^es throughout the bmldmg. This system should bo conneoM 

bu^og Automatic spnaklmg systems are desuablt apeomUy 
wbraT^h^* combustible matenals aad m othcrplaoi 
^ are great These sprmlclcrs and the bidding 

SZ l^^f comiceted mth each other and with signab 

The bSfl department so that when a fire starts the spnS^ 

when sounded fmm department also receives the alarm 

therefore provision should throughout the bmldmg, 

alarm from the ^ ’'“'drag fire 

Well-systematired fi«* Hmii u* schwl for fire-^lnll purposes 
occupant except the pereon mvint Ilf *”0 * 1 ^'* Every 

alarm 13 a signal for 3 real fite^nH should assume that the 

aad orderly and remam a safe dist^ f ^“'ding prompUy 
established signal is mven to bmldmg until the 

persons to leave their classroo m ^^‘“^kers should be the last 
of fire drills are "-“y kenefita 

cmtodians, as weU as pupils recaiil iT' nurses, and 

dnils” m place of alarms fo’r alarms as signals for fire 

f^onoHanEELATionsaiPs OF ROOMS 

efficiency and ca^ thw'^'^d^''"* k“>ding directly affects the 
^Oal pro^ '®'“y ‘ke educa- 

can serve their purposes to a hipli a functional relationship 
^te Examp^TsuA ^ f when located as a unit 
tional umts op suites used for 

ration, auditorium and music, 
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library, physical education, cafeteria, household arts, and m vanous 
others, depending upon the nature of the local school program. 

The Administrative Unit — The administrative umt of a modem 
jumor high school should consist of several rooms, the size and 
number of which will depend upon the educational program, enroll- 
ment, and the admimstrativ e policies of the school The location of 
these rooms should be planned to expedite their general use and to 
promote functional relationships among administrative personnel 
The administrative unit includes (1) the general reception room 
or lobby for pupils and for the pubbe, (2) the secietaiy’s office, 
workroom, storage room, and cloakroom, (3) the faculty reception 
and service room, (4) the pnnapal’s office, conference room, lava 
toiy, and cloakroom, (5) offices for the coordinator of extraclass 
activities, counselors, nce-pnncipals, and deans, where such 
positions exist, and (G) the attendance office and health quarters, 
with a shared reception room. 

The center of the administrative umt is the general reception 
room or alcov e, which should be to a prominent place, readily viable 
by strangers as they come into the mam entrance of the buildmg 
The secretary's office should be connected with the reception room 
so that the secretary or her assistants may greet pupils or the pubhc 
and direct them to the proper personnel At one end of the secre- 
tary's office should be the faculty reception room, separated from 
the secretary's office by a counter and a glass partition. Both the 
secretary's office and the teachers' reception room should have 
access to the storage room, workrooms, and the principal s office 
Adjoinmg the pnnci pal's office should be a conference room m which 
he may meet comparatively large groups of pupils, teachers, and 
parents 

On the side of the general reception room opposite from 
secretary's office should be located the offices of vice-pnncipals, 
deans, the coordinator of extraclass activities, and counselors 
These offices may be relatively small and may be reached by an 
inner hallway leading from the reception room Chairs may be 
placed here for the use of persons waitmg to confer with the per- 
sonnel of these offices Such location permits these offices to be 
served by the school secreta^^ and her assistants and gives the 
personnel of these offices ready access to office records, to the prin- 
cipal 8 office, and to each other Beyond these offices at the 
end of the inner hallway may be placed the attendance office and 
the health quarters, which are separated by a special, shared recep- 
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lion room. This special reception room tends to relieve the general 
reception room and the mam comdor of congestion caused by 
pupils -who at the tune need the health or attendance services of the 
school The particular location of these two offices, furthermore, 
TTmtcpa them readily accessible to gmdance and administrative 
personnel Adjoining the nurse’s office should be a physical- 
cxanunalion room and several isolation rooms 

Auditorium and Music TTmt. — In a properly functionmg junior 
high school the auditorium is m use almost contmually Large 
and small groups of pupils need auditorium facihties for develop- 
mental cxpcnences that can be provided through no other means 
Adults m the commumty frequently require a convement auditonum 
for regular and special meetings of clubs, associations, discussions, 
and lectures Centenng these mcctmgs m the school auditorium 
brings the general pubUc into closer contact with the school 
Furthermore, the school performances m the auditonum provide 
an czccUcDt medium for mterpretmg the school to the pubbe 

It IS desirable, therefore, that the auditonum unit be planned and 
located in relation to the entire building so as to make it easily 
accessible to pupils from all parts of the building, os wdl as to the 
general pubhc The auditonum should be located on the ground 
floor near the center of the building and should be provided with 
direct approaches from the street to the Twain entrance Its sue 


depends upon the size of the school and commumty, upon the admin- 
istrate e pwlicy of the school, and upon the size of the audiences 
that normally can be attracted to school functions In largo 
juiuor high schools, it may be impractical to have an auditonum 
large enough to scat the entire student body at one time In these 
instances, the student body may bo divided into two or more groups 
for osbcmbly programs Such division pcnxuts the program to be 
adapted to the lc\cl and interests of the groups 

The frequent staging of pageantry and other programs mvolving 
urge groups of pupd participants mal.e8 it desirable to ba\ e several 
*^^60 level, connected directly wth the stage so 
ty may be used as dressing, make-up, and assembly rooms 
or participan^ Since the ipstnimental and vocal music classes 
f auditonum programs, it is advantageous, 

’ band, orchestra, and vocal music classrooms 

cf tlvft ° Therefore, the smte of rooms at tlic rear 

room, and ^moadual purpose as regular instructional 

■emg, make-up, and assembly rooms for participants 
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,w&erams The suite of rooms at the rear of the 
iWcIude storage space for band and orchestra mstni- 
The aMorms, stage scenery, and several small practice rooms 
tonmKJr architectural features may be planned for the dressing 
mp,»-such as built-m dressing tables wth music cabinets below, 
adequate and convement lavatories for pupils, and adequate 
soundproofing 

Tcchmcal standards for effective stages and theaters are well 
knoivn The school auditorium theater should be a compromise 
between professional theatrical standards and the traimng require- 
ments of schools Insofar as it is practicable, the many effective 
tcchmcal ad\ antages of public theaters should be incorporated mto 
the school auditorium theater. Thus the acoustics, hghtmg, 
soundproofing, ventilation, seating comfort, architectural design 
and beauty all should receive careful consideration The size of 
the proscemum opemng, the width of the wngs, the size of the stage, 
pro^nsion for scenery, screen, drops, and hghtmg effects are also of 
particular importance 

Pubhc standards for musical and thcatncal productions have 
been highly lofiucoccd through wide attendance m motion-picture 
theaters Although much allowaoce may be made for amateur 
pupil performances, there is nevertheless, a critical expectation 
of excellence that did not exist a generation ago An adequately 
arranged and equipped auditonum umt can greatly influence the 
quality of pupil productions It should be remembered that all 
musical performances, pageantry, and other productions .are 
defensible only insofar as they contnbute to the development of 
large numbers of pupils The production of scenery and the entire 
management of the stage, as well as the actual performance, should 
provide instructional activities for pupils 

Gymnasium Umt— The modero junior-high-school program is 
placing increasing emphasis upon the health and physical education 
of pupils To make possible the moat efficient program in this 
important phase of education, there must be adequate gymnasium 
facilities for boys and for girls The gymnasium is usually one 
of the most expensive units of the school plant In most schools 
this umt 13 used by aU pupils every school day Like the audi- 
tonum, It IS often used to a great extent by the commumty Cer- 
tain important but relatively mmor architectural features of this 
umt can greatly facihtate the administration of the instructional 
program and extend its usefulness to the entire school commumty^ 
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relieve the general 

In general, the physical-education eujte should b caused by 
a duplex uwt Bervmg both, boys and girls ^ services of the 

The front entrance to the gymnasium umt may be furthennore, 
located between the mam gymnasium rooms The cn ^^trative 
should include doors opemng mto both rooms A desirabie^ygjggl, 
IS to construct both walls of the entrance hall with folding partiiav.^ 
so that the gymnasium rooms may be opened as a single room unit 
The ball should lead directly to twin office suites for teachers Each 
office should include an outer office connected with the entrance 
VinM and With the gymnasium room It should also be connected 
with an inner office with a separate equipment room, a lavatory, 
shower, arnj locker space for teachers The inner office should open 
into a short hall connecting the locker room and the gymnasium 
room The location of the offices in a central pivotal position in 
the physical-education umt facilitates supervision of the gymnasium 
rooms and the locker and shower rooms, and it expedites official 
contacts with parents and visitors 

Features of the gymnasium room that are not always con- 
veniently located are entrances, exists, bleachers, and lavatones 
When the stationary bleachers are placed opposite the front side 
of the gymnasium toocas, the space under the bleachers may be used 
for lavatories and for atormg playground equipment These 
lavatories serve the pupils from the playgrounds after school and 
the public durmg evening performances Entrances to these 
lavatones should be made directly from the gymnasium rooms and 
from the playgrounds In addition to exits into tbc entrance hall 
and locker rooms, gymnasium rooms should have exits onto separate 
playgrounds m the rear of the building 

Locker rooms may be located behind the gymnasium rooms and 
the offices The doom ay of the ball connecting the shower room 
and the gymnasium room should be screened inside the locker room 
for pniacy The mam lavatones should be located in the locker 
rwm so that they are convement both to the dressmg room and to 
the showers It is desirable to place dressmg room lockers on one 
wde of the room so that they may be shut off from the showers and 
dping room with accordian steel gates This provision frees the 
fe ewers for immunity use m the evenings Supplementary 
r ms an ockers may be placed adjacent to the showers for com- 
hf te ^ ^ locate the towel cage so that towels may 

^ enter the showers and collected as pupils 
e drying room The corrective exercise room may be 
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located adjacent to the center partition facing the inner office 
Locker rooms should open onto the playgrounds in the rear 

The sinmmmg pool may weU be located behind the locker rooms 
tonard the center 0/ the buddmg so that entrances into the pool 
may be provided from both locker rooms. Highly desirable also 
are additional entrances to the pool from the adult dressing rooms, 
if these are provided for commumty use Many other special 
arrangements and features that should become a part of the physi- 
cal-education umt are advocated by leading architects, engmeers, 
and educational specialists m school housing * 

Provisions facilitating the administration of the health and 
ph>sical-education program, promoting the safety of pupils, and 
increasing the adaptability and convenience of the building both 
for pupils and for the public are especially to be noted m planmng 

Cafeteria and Household -arts TTmL— ‘Few relatively modem 
school services contribute more largely to pupil development and 
welfare than the cafetena with its well-balanced hot lunches This 
13 on important service for all pupils, but it is particularly essential 
for the large group of malnounsbed pupils who are commonly found 
m all jumor high schools 

The cafetena may not reasonably be restneted to the business of 
supplying food to pupils, it also provides equipment and matenals 
useful for many instructional pupil expenences Frequently the 
cafetena is supervised by a teacher-dietician, who teaches some 
foods classes In order that she may fulfill both these responsibih- 
tics and m order that there may be a close correlation between 
the preparation of foods for the cafetena and the preparation of 
foods m household-arts classes, it is well for the cafetena umt to 
include rooms and equipment for the entire household arts depart- 
ment These household-arts instructional rooms should mclude 
well-equipped foods, clothing, and home mak ing rooms, with 
adjoining fitting rooms, laundiy, and a demonstration dining room. 
Obviously, also, the cafetena umt should provide ample kitchen 
space and equipment and separate service countera and di n i n g room 
space for pupils and for faculty 

Other Fimctioaal Umts and Features — In addition to the 
functional umts that have been discussed, there are, to be sure, 
man y more umts, classrooms, and other plant services that must be 
provided The library has important educational contnbutions to 
make to the instructional program of the modem jumor high school 
»/frtd,pp. 130-139 
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Tlic MgniGcancc of the wic, arraDj;ctrrQt, and allfacUvrnc'.i of t}*o 
rooui-suf the library umt ud.:>ctL icj m Chap. X. Other fri<)ucnt]y 
pruv uoit groupings arc Uie imluslnal arts umt, the Kicnce un;t, 
the art umt, and Uiu commercial umt, including ro<>m.i fur duplicate 
ing and for pu])il puLlicationi. Adcc^uato cIa.->^ruomi and 
mint arc rcriuircd for social studies, mUicmatica, Imglwh, and iho 
\anou 30 thcraubjccUtliatmay boofitrvd V!an> of thr-><r»ubjct:U 
ma> be tauglit m regular cla..^rootmi uiUi a gincral l>ixj of njuip* 
meat and need not bu m functional uniU. 

In addition to Uic proMourly mcntioncxl hralth quartcrf,a *tKcial 
con\aleaant or relaxation umt should pro\idt-d m a iiual, 
relatively secluded part of Uio budding, pnfcrabl) on the ground 
floor This suppkmcntarj health umt should be dougned to scrv o 
convalescents and phjtically liandicapjHj children and *hould 
consist of adcqualdy cquipijcd rclaiaUon rooms, one for bo}# and 
ono for girU, A dcairablo arrangcmcat connccU thcac roornj viiUi 
a shared patio and chusrooni. 


lu orJcr lo eupplcmuit tho auilitonum, it U ildaraUo to proMilo 
a litUo theater for smaH-scalo aeUviUca such aa oac-ar t playr, fortim 
discuisioaa and debates, moUon pictures, and tpeeial musical 
prosrams that r^mre space larger than cli-aroomi. Thj lilUn 
theater may «ctl be usesl by the student court and couacd ami 
parcnUtcachcr orgamialions 


Adeiimlo protisioas should bo made for Uio cuslodiaa’s oflieo 

and ■“>* diatnbuled latalono, for boys 

and hr girb, and for fseully lounges lor mu. and lor aomen. 

of ™ ^ "JJdioaal groupmsi 

of roo^ adl depend some.hat upon the ^re^,uUoTolthc 

program, however, is rccavinir .nr^ ^7' ^ cducaUonal 

tion of the importance attenUon. The rccogm- 

re:'a\t?orytcr-“‘^ 
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height in each room, the glass area bo equal to one-fourth or one-6£th 
of the floor area, pupils be seated so that hght enters over the left 
shoulder only, liglit be unobstructed by overhanging eaves, adjacent 
buildings, or trees, glare on blackboard and on the surface of pupils’ 
work be avoided, and adequate shades be provided 

These standards may provide fairly adequate light for ordinary 
classrooms on bnght days, but they will not provide light for readmg 
or other necessary pupil activities at all pupil stations on cloudy 
da>s To illununatc classrooms properly during the day as well as 
in the cvemng, it is therefore necessary to provide adequate artificial 
light throughout the entire building 

There has been much disagreement as to the amount and type 
of light needed for different classroom activities Various standards 
have been presented for hghtmg equipment that is mtended to 
pro\ndo adequate illumination m classrooms The quality, the 
amount of light, and the location of the source of hght determine 
the effectiveness of the illumination It is highly important for 
school officials to familiarize themselves with the recommendations 
of illumination engineers and vision specialists with reference to 
standards for the amount of hght needed The number of foot- 
candles of hght recommended for vanous t>pes of work are shown 
m Table XXVIII In presenting these standards, the lUuminatmg 
engineering Society and the American Institute of Architects make 
the following statement 


It was not unUl quite recently that the facts concerning the penalties 
and disadvantages in the nature of eyesight abuse and inefBcient seeing 
which are engendered by our present-day indoor tasks and meagre hght 
were appreciated In a great many classrooms today the illumination 
both natural and artificial much of the time falls in the neighborhood of 
5 foot-candles or even lower at numerous work places 

Today, improvements in building and window construction and in 
artificial lighting equipments and services make it possible to provide 
practically and economically the bglitmg necessary to perform the func 
tions of modem eye-use 

Practical testa and experience indicate that not less than the illunu 
nation values given m Table I should be maintained m actual service on the 
work or in the space in which the given activity is earned on Higher 
values will contnbute greatly to accuracy speed and ease * 


» Illuminatino Enginbeeino Socibtt am» the Amehican Institotb op 
Aechitects Am^can Recommended Praettee of School Lighting pp 10-11 
Illuminating Engineermg Society, New Yorl^ 1938. 
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Somewhat higher etandarda than these are recommended by 
Luckiesh and Moss' for detailed or prolonged tasks 
Table XXVIII —Misimm Foot candles or Illdaonatton tob Vabiods 
CIaUSBOOUI Wook* 

Minim um 
Operating 
Foot-candles 
of General 

Location nitmnnation 

Clasaroome — on deda and Wadcboarda, study balls, lecture 
rooms Uhranea — on desks and tables 
Offices — on desks 

Sewing rooms, drafting rooms, art rooms, and other rooms 
where fine detad work la to be done — on the work 
Shops laboralonea — on the work 

Gymnasiums— mam exercising floor, wrestling, pla 3 frooms, 

Bwimnung pools, basketball, bandball, boung 
Auditonuma, assembly rooms, csletenaJ, snd other sinular 
rooms not used for study 

Locker rooms, comdors, stairs, passageways, toilets, and all 
indoor areas traversed by students 
Sight-saviDg classrooms— on desks and blackboards 
• tu.xnt»<&rxao £HGUiasauio fiocisrr ut» tbs khwcem iBbiweia or AManacn. 
Amtrtun Rteommtndtd Pratint «/ Scfuxi LtfUttit p II niuiauikUos Eopn»<rus Society 
Mflw'York.tMt 


15 


25 

15 


15 


4 

30 


These standards have reference io the amount of bght only 
and neglect the impoctant factors of quality and source that should 
likewise receive the careful attention of school officials and illuimiiat> 
ing engineers 

Interior Decoration — Closely related to the amount and quality 
of light 18 the color scheme of the rooms Colors vary greatly in 
the amount of light reflection Trends* m interior decoration m 
school buildings are toward artistically decorated rooms in. various 
color combinations that balance appealing, artistic qualities with 
the essential liglit-reflecting propcctics of different finishes Con- 
siderable attention should therefore be given to the intenor decora- 
tion of classrooms to avow! the dcademng monotony of older types 
of color scheme and to provide optimal lighting effects 


SaMMARY 

There is a strong reciprocal influence between the local educa- 
tional program and the school plant Increasingly the functional 
Moss. FajuVs N, The Seima of Seeing, pp 
D \ an Nostrand Company, Inc , New York, 1937 
•WiKDEasuu, Feedewc P , •‘The CaU for Color" The Saiten’t Schoolt. 
Yob 27, No 6. pp 40-42. June, 19*1 
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aspect 0/ school plants are being recognized. If the junior high 
school U to re^ze ita objectives, the entire plant must provide 
adequate facilities for the total educational program. 

There are many factors to be considered in determining the 
locatioa and size of school sites, ns well as in planning school 
buildings. These factors may best be resolved through the coopera- 
tive planning of educators, architects, and engineers. 

The ability and willingness of a community to pay for its school 
plant needs vary vvith general and local economic conditions, with 
the appreciation of plant needs and functions, and wth the extent 
to which the building program is adjusted to economic conditions. 

Local educational needs and philosophy should determine the 
local educational program. Functional relationships within the 
program should be reflected in the school plant. Consideration 
should therefore be given to the aze and placement of functional 
units of tho budding and site, to the adequacy of the equipment, to 
pupil and community uses of the building, and to the ease of admin- 
istration and of maintenance. 

Attention should bo given to the coordination of adequate 
lighting with tho interior decoration of classrooms in order to 
provide optimal lightiog effects and attractive, pleasing color 
schemes. 
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CHAPTER XVIir 
LOOBaNG TO THE FUTURE 

The junior high school of today has resulted from many social 
and educational changes that are continuing to exert profound 
influence over all pubhc education During its brief history of 
tlurty-two years as a separate adnumstrative unit of public educa- 
tion, the junior iugh school has evolved into a functional unit quite 
different from the original junior high school Evolutionary trends 
in education arc not alivnys indicative of the best educational 
procedures and outcomes, but when trends are supported by the 
findings of experimental studies and by educational outcomes in 
relation to social needs, they suggest desu-able lines of future 
development 

The preceding chapters review jumor-high school education 
today, not necessarily os cxphcit procedures of existing schools 
but m many coses os procedures indicated by educational psy- 
chology On the whole, junior high schools have sot developed 
wa>a of adequately meeting present objectives, nor have they even 
succeeded m applying all the important findings of educational 
science Indeed, our prevaihng social philosophy, together with 
measurements of educational outcomes, indicates a need for many 
new improvements and extensions of jumor-bigh-school education 
Furthermore, changes m society m relation to an evolving under- 
standing and interpretation of pupil-social needs demand a con- 
tinuous concomitant development of all divisions of public education 
It 13 to be understood, of course, that the continuous evolution 
of education should be based upon an appropriate interpretation 
and application of the findmgs of educational science 

The present chapter endeavors to envision possible and desirable 
future developments in jumor-high school education These pro- 
jections into the future are not to be interpreted as scientific 
predictions of imminent change, for the realization of some obviously 
would depend upon relatively idealistic general social developments 
If the jumor high school of the future is to create a suitable 
environment that will enable children of junior-high school age 
449 
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to understand and appreciate themselves m relation to physical, 
economic, social, and spiritual aspects of the world m which they 
U^e and to develop themsdves in relation to their abihties and 
needs, both the im min ent and renwtc changes m junior-high-school 
education muat be m the direction of (1) better qualified professional 
personnel, (2) more fa\orabIe professionalized conditions of service, 
(3) mcrcased availabihty and use of more appropriate instructional 
materials and procedures, (4) expanded and improved school 
services, (5) adequate school plants planned to engender the 
realization of educational objectives. (6) democratization of educa- 
iion, a^ (7) equahzaUon of opportumties through both state and 
rederal support of education. 
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education as a pro/ession Thus only those who are willing to 
become more competent pupil guides, mterpreters, and leaders will 
enter the profession 

Trom the veiy nature of the worJc of developing children in a 
changing society, it is becoming increasingly apparent that no 
amount or kind of preparatory traimng can be sufficient for the 
future and that for greatest effectiveness a larger emphasis must 
be placed upon the continuous m service education of teachers 

PROFESSIONALIZED CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 

One of the important changes m store for jumor-high school 
education is the improvement of the school conditions under which 
teachers must work In harmony with widespread mdustnal and 
economic changes, noticeable improvements are being made m the 
uorking conditions of persons m most occupations and professions 
Tactors that arc involved mdude hours of work, higher salaries, 
pleasant and favorable environmental conditions, social prestige, 
security, opportunities for growth and advancement, and retirement 
annuity 

If favorable i^orking conditions are important for industrial 
efficiency, they would seem to be even more essential for teachers 
and tcaclung Certainly not all the present professional working 
conditions of teachers contnbute to their professional efficiency 
or to their happiness and general welfare 

Conditions indicate a need for salary increases that are appro 
pnate to the qualifications and traimog required for teachers of the 
new junior high school education It is altogether likely that such 
increases will have to be made m order to attract the most capable 
persons into the profession JVImimum and maximum salaries will 
be adjusted more nearly to correspond to incomes that can be earned 
by equally capable persons in professional, commercial, and artistic 
occupations 

In the future, the number of pupils m classes will be reduced to 
permit more individualized instruction Because of the elaborate 
detailed records involved in effective systems of pupil accounting 
and because of tbe detail and routme involved m the collection 
and preparation of instructional materials, better qualified and 
higher salaried teachers will be provided with clencal help to permit 
greater use of teacher time in planning and admimstenng mstruc- 
tional activities Teachers will need to engage increasingly in homo 
and commumty contacts, m mdividual conferences with pupils. 
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and m sponsonng extraclass activities of pupil groups Any 
extension of these activities over present teacher responsibilities 
will necessarily result in a reduction of the number of regular 
scheduled periods for group instruction. Obviously, a larger school 
staff will be required for instruction and for special school services 
More ample provisions will be made for the professional advance- 
ment of teachers m proportion to mdividual initiative and effective- 


ness Greater social and professional prestige will be accorded 
teachers Similarly, as a means of promotmg m-service teacher 
growth, the new jumor high school is likely to find it desirable to 
provide for sabbatical leaves of absence for one or more semesters 
No less effective will be reasonable provisions for security and 
retirement It is a curious anomaly of our social orgamzation 
that excludes teachers from Federal provisions for social security, 
especially where states retire mdigenls with higher pensions than 
are available under prevaiUng teacher annmty plans 

To justify more favorable working relationships and privileges, 
society my n^tly demand not only better qualified Uachers 
tat a bgher profeaaioaal code of elhiee and a more ngoroua personal 
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uso of a marking system that 13 based upon sound educational 
sdencc 

SCHOOL SERVICES 

Discrepancies between present concepts of the needs of pupils 
and present school services are indicativ e of a need for a number of 
new services and for extensions of those now provided in many 
schools 

The needs of junior-high-echool pupils m modem urban society 
suggest that the schools of the future will provide an orgamzed 
program of supervised activities that are available for pupils 7 days 
a week from 8 x.u until 4 or 5 p il, depending upon the cUmate 
and season, throughout the entire calendar year. Compulsory 
attendance legislation may not exceed present standards, but 
modified, supervised activity programs will be available throughout 
the year Obviously, the Saturday and Sunday programs will not 
bo compulsory and m all probabihty will be restricted to supervised 
cultural, socid, or recreational activities 

The extension of the regular school day to an S*hour day will 
permit modifications of the regular or formal instructional program 
so os to be more m conformity with the needs of pupils With a 
longer school day and year, all homework will be elimmated, special 
dancing, musical, and other artistic instruction can be provided as 
needed, but more important than these are the general supervised 
recreational and cultural activities that will serve as a wholesome 
CIVIC substitute for the degrading influences of unsupervised 
adolescent gangs and for the influence of unwholesome commercial 
recreation centers Successful pioneering programs of this nature 
are bemg operated today by many churches and character-bmldmg 
agencies However, these are not extensive enough to reach all 
children during the many hours and days when pupils are not now 
under the supervision of the school or of the urban home Already 
many mumcipahties are providing effective supervised recreational 
programs on public-school playgrounds after regular school hours, 
on Saturdays, Sundays, and during vacation periods The social 
and recreational needs of children can also be met through the 
appropriate use of school-buildmg facilities as well as through the 
use of outdoor playgrounds 

The new, modified jumor-hi^-^chool program will mvolve 
extensions of the school library, the health and physical-education 
services, provisions for exceptional children, and cooperative school 
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aud aommumty proTOions for the guidance and welfare of /■>“* 
The Bchool library service will be coordinated more closely with 
servicea of the pubho hbraiy. and extensiv c provisions wiJ be made 
for recreational reading throaghont the extended school day and 
year The health services for normal and for dehcate children 
wiU be extended under sociahzed medical programs, and adequate 
rest and nourishment toll be provided m accordance with pupil 
needs The physical-education and recreation programs will be 
modified and extended so as to care tor the diverse social- and 
physical activity mterests of Jimior hi^-school pupils ProviEions 
for exceptional children will be expanded so as to provide for all 
types. Outstanding in tins connection will be developments to 
provide for gifted cbildren as well as for the subnormal, physically 
handicapped, dehcate, and socially maladiusted Provisions for the 
socially ^adjusted will extend the coordination of efforts of the 
entue community and will result m the development of adolescent 
courta to handle cases of delinquency and m the development of 
special local, regional, or state schools for so-called “incorrigible” 
adolescent offenders Many states now have such training schools 
for bojs and for girls under sixteen years of age, but relatively few 
have established them for >outh over this age 


THE SCHOOL PLAHT 

The new junior high-school plant will be planned in accordance 
with the new program Larger and more suitable recreational 
areas and facihtita will bo provided These will include more 
outdoor courts and space for formal games, as well as patios for 
informal galbenogs Available also will be many indoor innova- 
tions such as game rooms, pupd lounges, clubrooms for dancmg 
and other soaalizing activities of pupils, and better gymnasiums 
with swimming pools Oassrooms wiU be larger, better lighted 
^d equipped, and more adaptable to vaned instructional needs 
Furthermore many building innovations will result from careful 
general planning for a wider commumty use of the entire school 
plant 
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the improvement of the entire commumty as a good place m which 
to live ConsequcntJi, the educational, cultural, and recreational 
interests of adults must be accorded appropriate rccogmtion m 
school activities directly Furthermore, adult citizens must be 
accorded appropriate recognition in planning programs for pupils 
Only thus may there be achieved a more effective coordination 
among many related, but at present dissociated, community 
services and activities For greaWst effectiveness, public-recreation 
and pubhc-library services may be coordinated with school recrea* 
tion and school hbrancs, character-building programs of churches 
and other agencies vnth characlcr-buildmg efforts of schools, cor- 
rectional and guidance efforts of the courts with those of the home, 
character-budding agencies, and the school, work-education pro- 
grams with industry, the home, and the school 

One cvadcnce of pubUc interest m school activities is found m 
parent-teacher organizations There are many common interests 
between parcnt-tcachcr orgamzations and the strictly professional 
organization of teachers and administrators In the future it is 
likely that joint meetings of the Congress of Parents and Teachers 
with teacher associations, elementary and secondary pnncipals, 
and supermtendents’ associations will result in mutual understand- 
ing of common problems and m more closely coordinated plans for 
their cooperative solution 

Democratization of education jmphes that ail citizens should 
participate zn planning and admmistenng the school program 
Although current parent-teacher orgamzations do not provide 
umvcrsol representation, more effective nays of eohsting the wider 
support of citizens niU be developed When the schools become 
democratized through wide commumty participation m the plannmg 
and administration of the total program, they will need httle further 
interpretation to the commumty Thus, through democratization, 
the pubhc will understand, appreciate, and improve its schools 

FmAIfClAL SUPPORT 

Obviously the extended and improved junior high-school pro- 
gram of the future will require more money m order to operate 
effectively As pubhc participation m the program increases and 
as the public understanding and appreciation of the value of the 
program grows, the willingness of the pubhc to support the schools 
will mcrease However, there will remam great inequalities 
m the abihties of districts and states to support educational pro- 
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grams The ellect of these mcqualiUes vnll probably be o\ercomc 
through more adequate state and Federal support 

It must be remembered that the cost of educational services 
must be interpreted in the light of their contnbutions to the welfare 
of individuals and to the general welfare of the state and nation 
All social and educational scicntista are agreed that society must 
develop more effective ways of proenting dchnquency and enme 
Cunent expenditures for enme arc estunated at fifteen billion 
dollars annually A few additional bilhons expended in the interests 
of pupils and society through an adequate educational program 
might easily cut m half the present cost of delinquency and crime 
However important we may regard the task of effecting economies 
m enme, howe\er important we may regard the sal\ aging of 
mcomgiblcs and delinquent youth, there remains the greater, 
the more fundamental challenge of des eloping all the children of 
democracy so that they will enjoy wholesome social adjustments, 
sound health, and tramed intellects, so that they iviU become 
imbued with the true spirit of democracy and be dominated by 
habits of effective democratic living Only thus may the nation 
add to the real wealth of the nation. 
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Cloamg the semester, 408-409 
Clubs, character building, 260-261 
departmental. 354 
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Cluud, publication, 25S-259 
school service, 259-2C0 
Golfay, Afcrle, 3S0n 
Colonial schools, 1-4 
elementary schools, 3 
English prototypes, 2 

(Su alto English schools) 
higher education, 4 
modification of, 2-4 
purposes of, 4-5 
rcLgious influence in, 4-5 
secondary schools, 3 
summary of trends, 5-0 
Comcnius, Johann Amos, 2S7 
Committee, on committees, 370 
coordinating instructional, 217-220 
procedure m sclcctmg subject mat- 
ter, 210-220 
production, 220-223 
on reorgamsation, 13-15 
of ten, 13 

of twenty-one, 14-15 
Committee on College Entrance 
quircaents, 13-14 

Community participation m school 
administration, 370-3S3 
agencies of, 3S1-333 
character building, 381 
recreation, 382 
relief and beallb, 382-383 
service clubs, 383 
parent-teacber organizations, 381 
relation of principal to, 427 
relation of teacher to, 425 
Use of school plant by, 282-283, 
426-427, 442-443 

Compulsory attendance, Massa- 
chusetts law on, 10 
Cooperative planning, committee 
organization for (diagram), 217 
as means of selectmg and organizing 
curriculum, 216-223 
outcomes of, 223-224 
use of library, 282-283 
Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, quoted, 270- 
271 

Coordinating committees, for cur^ 
nculum revision, 217—220 


Coofdinatmg council, 173-174 
Cooidmator, of extraclass activities, 
264-265, 363 

Cone cumculuin (tee Curriculum) 
Correhtmg subjects, 210-211 
Comdors, 425-^36 
Council (tee Admmistratiie council, 
Coordinatmg council, Student 
body, Council of) 

Counseling, functions of, 166 

(See alto Counselors, Guidance) 
Counselors, assigning of, plans for, 
164-166 

duties and qualifications, 359-360 
(See alto Guidance) 
relationships of, with guidance 
personnel, 161, 169-174 
Course of study, deSmtion of, 202 
mitermb /or, 233-242 
outline of guide for, 221-222 
Courses offered, grade level and 
status, 394-395 
Coxe, W W , 149n. 

Crampton, C Ward, quoted, 51-52, 
557V., 57n , 62 
Cnle, O W,66n 
Crime, expenditures on, 456 
Crippled children, 186-188 

(See alto Exceptional children) 
Cubberley, Ellwood P , 3n , 7n , 9n , 
lln , 287 

Cultural di^ercncea, meaning of, for 
school, 116-125 
Cumulative records, 134-140 
Curriculum, core, 2I0-21I 
definition of, 201—202 
means of selectmg and organizing 
materials of, 216-223 
Coordinating Committee, Cen 
tral Divisional, 219-220 
Central Instructional, 218-219 
Production Committees, Central 
Junior High iSchool, 220-222 
Local Junior High School, 222- 
223 

problems of organizing materials of 
207-216 

articulation, 208 
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CumculuDJ, problems of organising 
msten^s of, criteria for select- 
xag and organising materials, 
211-216 

placement of materials, 20&-209 
leciiured or elective, 210-211 
time allotment, 203-210 
revision of, 207 

social bving course, etample of, 
205-206 

Fummaiy discusaion ol, 214-225 
(See alto Program of studies) 
Cumculum Credo, Williams's, 2I2-2I8 
Custodian, 565'26& 
assistants to, 266 
duties and responsibilities of, 365 
office for, 444 
qualifications of, 205 

D 

Dalton plan, 238 
Dame eebool, 2 

Deaf and bard of bearing children, 
184-185 

(See alto Exceptional children) 
Debeate children, 188-190 

(See aleo Exceptional children) 
Delinquency, and character building 
agencies, 281-382 
and crime, 450 

Democracy, extraclass activities as 
laboratory for training in, 240- 
267, 374-379 
Marzini on, 212 

m school administration, 258-385 
(See alto Administration, demoo 
rstuation oD 

DemoeratuatiQn, and ccrcBmuxiity im- 
provement, 454-455 
of curriculum planning, 210-224 
of school admuustration, 368-285 
Departntenl of SupennUndenee, Salh 
y earhook, quoted, 28 
Diagrams, discuBsion of, 292-293 
Dimock, Hedley 8 , 55-57, 6l, 62 
Disney, Walt, 303 
DoUard, John, and others, I73ii 
Dramatualmn, u objectirs aid to 
instruction, 311-312 


Qcctiva subjects, 210 
Elementary school, basis for estab- 
lishment of, ^10 
early colonial, 3 
tbo graded school, 8 
inadequacies of program of, 18-19 
the Udder plan of, 8-10 
population trends, 1910-1938, 17 
probUma of astvculsAwn, 18-16 
reorganization of, 12-15 
surveys of attendance, 16-18 
Eliot, Charles W , I3n- 
Engelhardt, N L , 437n 
English schools, dame school, 2 
Latin grammar school, 2 
modifications of, m America, 2-3 
reading school, 2 
transplanted to Aznenca, 2 
writing school, 2 
Entrances and exits, 435 
Erpi CUssrooin Films, Inc , 303-364 
308ft 

Evaluation (lee Appraisals) 
Examinations, 32^332 
informal teacher-made, 326-332 
completion, 329-330 
essay, 327-328 
multiplo-choice, 329 
need for, 326 
true-false, 328-329 
Bconng, 330-332 

percentage scores, 331-332 
pomt scores, 330^1 
(See alto Appraisals) 
Exceptional children, adjustment of, 
178-198 

classroom enroUmeat of, ISO-181 
definition of, 178 
incidence of, by types, 179, 181 
mentally abnormal, 190-193, 453- 
454 

gifted, 191-193 
handicapped, 190-191 
physically handicapped, 181 - 100 , 
453-454 

blind and partially seeing, 182- 
184 
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Exceptional children, phjwahjr 
handicapped, cnpplcd, 18G-18S 
deaf and hard of hearing, 1&1-185 
dc/ectn 0 m speech, 1S5-166 
delicate, ISS-IOO 

socially abnormal, 19^-105,455-454 
summary discussion of, 195-19C 
Excumona, 2S9-2QI 
advantages and limitation of, 200- 
291 

techniques in uso of, 2S9-290 
Extraclasa activities, 240-207 
administration of, 2G1~2G7 
directing and coordinatmg of, 

254-267 

coordinator, role of, 264-265 
sponsor, role of, 265-266 
teacher, role of, 266-267 
financing of, 261-264 
dcfimtiOQ of, 216 
homeroom, 253 
pnocjpics undcrljnjig, 247-250 
administration of, 24S-249 
development of, 248 
financial support, 250 
participation in, 249 
purposes of, 247 

relation of, to regular instructional 
program, 246-250 
to schedule making, 394 
summary discussion of, 267 
types of, 250-261 
assembly, 253-255, 403 
character budding clubs, 260-261 
departmental clubs, 261 
graduation exercises, 255-258 
pubbcation clubs, 258-259 
service clubs, 259-260 
student coimcil, 376-377 
student court, 377—378 
traffic organizations, 378-379 
Extracumcular activities (*« Extra- 
class activities) 

F 

Faculty, committees of, 370-372 
conferences of, relative to openmg 
day, 407 

general meeting of, 369-370 


Family, budget for, 119 
education of parents, 124-125 
mcome of, 118 

occupational differences, 117-120 
parental mtelligcnce, 121-124 
sue of, 120 

03 social msUtution, 107-108 
Fargo, Lucile F, 269-270, 272»., 
276n 

Parley, Belmont, 416, 421n. 

Fenton, Norman, 173n. 

Film strips, 301 
Fire drills, 438 
Fire-protection system, 438 
Foster, Emery M , 17 
Freeman, Frank N , 75, 93 
Frolwe]!. E K , 247, 256n , 258n 
Fusion courses, 210 
Future of junior higb-school educa- 
tion (see Looking to the future) 

G 

Garrett, H £ , 332n 
Gi/ted chddren, 191-193 

(see also Exceptional chddren) 
Goode, J Paul,293n. 

Graded schools, discussion of, 8 
structural organization of, 10 
(See also Elementary school) 
Graduation exercises, 2o5-258 
Graphic materials, 291-294 
equipment facilitatmg group use of, 
294 

blackboard, 294 
bulletin boards, 294 
projectors, opaque and slide, 294 
(See aUo Stereographs, Still 
pictures) 
functions of, 291 
types of, 292 294 
cartoons, 293 

charts, graphs, diagrams, 292-293 
maps, 293-294 
posters, 292 
Graphs, 292-293 

(See also Objective aids) 

Gray, Horace, and J G Ayers, 62n. 
Gmmell, J E , 418n , 419n 
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Grouping pupils, 147-160 
admmistrative policies of, 157-160 
cnterifl for, 151-157 
principles of, 145-151 
leUUon of, to scbedule rnsJong, 
39&-396 

{See also Guidance) 

Growth, of cities, 7 
mental, 74-100 
cessation of, 92-84 
correlation with physical irsita, 
95-96 

curves of, 81-54 
educational implications of, 93 
nature of, 81-94 

relation of, to physical growth, 
94-97 

to pubescence, 96-97 
summary discussion of, 97-08 
variability of, 85-88 
{See ofso Intelligence} 
physical, 37-73 

age grade distribution of, 47-51 
correlation of, with mental traits, 
95-96 

criteria for groupmg pupils, 151 
defined, 28 

educational implications of, 6^ 
72 

importance of, 41-43 
maturation, 38 
nature of, 37-43 

norms, age>beight-weight, 43-47 
pubescence, relation to, 51-62 
relation of, to mental growth, 94- 
97 

sequential, 41 

summary discussion of, 68-69 
unevenness of, 39-41 
(See also Pubescence) 

Guidance, adjustment throueb. 13I- 
177 

administration of, 160-164 
chnio for, 171-173 
coordmating council, relation to. 
173-174 

defined, 132-134 
functvoning program of, 160-171 
admiTUHtrative unit, 162-164 


Guidance, functioning program of. 

administrative unit, home- 
room, 1C3, 303, 390 
social-living class, 1C3-164 
counselors, 164-171, 355^-300 
nurse, 161, 171 

organization, discussion and dia- 
gram of, 160-162 
teachers, 146, 101, 163-164, 169 
initial steps in, 134-lCO 
collection of data, 134-140 
grouping of pupils, 147-100 
ndministrativQ policies of, 157- 
160 

cnlcna of, 151-157 
balanco and integration, 
154-155 

and data needed, 156-157 
intellectual, 151-162 
philosophical, 153-154 
physical, 151 
social, 152-153 
pruciplee of, 14&-151 
compromise, 149 
mobihty, 150 
multiple criteria, 149 
rcduc^ heUrogcnity, 148 
oncntatioD of pupils, 140-147 
need for, 131-132 
pcTBonnel of, 160-162, 171-174 
summary discussion of, 174-175 
Gymnasium, 441-443 

H 

Haggarty, Lida H , 75n 
Haggerty, M E, and H B Nash. 
122a 

Hall, G Stanley, 19 
Handicapped children {see Excep- 
tional children) 

Harper, WiUiam lUmey, 14-15 
Hams, J A , C M Jackson, P G 
Paterson, and R E Scammon 
39n,40 

Hart, Frank W , quoted, 357 
Harvard College, 2 
Health, and growth, 37-51 
mental, 171-173 
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Health, of phj'sjcally handicapped, 
181-100 

and pubescence, 53, GG-58 
Health unit, 439-410, 444 
Heck, Arch O , lOOn. 

Hcironomus, N C , 13a 
Hobao, Charles F , Charles F Hoban, 
•Tr , and Samuel B Ssman, 
quoted, 302 

Hollingsworth, Leta S , 56n. 

Holmes, Oh\cr Wendell, 293 
Homeroom, assignment o/, 399 * 

m relation to cztraclass activities, 
253 

m relation to guidance program, 163 
m relation to schedule malaag, 393 
Household arts unit, 443 

I 

Illuminating Eogmeenng Society and 
Amencan Institute of Architects, 
quoted, 44&’440 

Hlimiination, standards of, 444-44C 
Individual differences, recognition of, 
in rcorgaouation of school^ 19 
(.Set alto Adolescent la society. 
Growth, mental, physical, Guid- 
ancej 

Industry, as social institution, 111 
Insheep, A. D , 63n 
Institutions (tee Social institutions) 
Instruction, ennehment of, through 
extraclass activities, 246-267 
through the library, 269-2S6 
materials and procedures for, 233- 
242 

(See alto Objective aids, Teacher 
planning) 

Instructional trends, 202-207, 22S-229 
Integration courses, 210 
Intelligence, age-grade status relation 
to, 88-91 

constancy of, 91-92 
as criterion for grouping pupils, 
161-162 

distribution of, 84—88 
nature of, 74-75 
parental, 121-124 


Intelhgence, principles of, 79-81 
quantitative descriptions of, 75-79 
quotient, 77-78 

Interior decoration of school buflding 
446 

Intermissions, class, 391-393 
Interpreting school to public, 411-429 
ne^ for, 411-415 
educational functions, 412 
means of education, 413 
program of, 415-427 
role of prmcipal, 425-427 
through community use of 
school plant, 426-427 
through office, 426 
through relation tocommumty, 
427 

role of pupJ, 415-421 
group contacts, 290, 417-418 
performances, 420 
publications, 418-419 
radio programs, 420-421 
role of teacher, 421-425 
to parents, 423-424 
to pupil, 422-423 
m relationship to community, 
425 

summary discussion of, 428 
through use of motion pictures^ 307 
Interviews, 323-324 

J 

Johnson, B Lamar, 270a., 276n., 284n , 
39ln 

Jones, Arthur J , quoted, 166-168 
Jones, Harold E , 96n. 

Justinian, Institutes of, quoted, 63 

K 

Keliher, Alice V , 173n. 

Keys, Itoel, 135n , 193n 
Keystone View Company, SOOn. 
Kilpatnck, William H , 30Sn 
Koos,L. V, 202 b, 250a, 

L 

ladder plan of education, 8-9 
I^gfitt, R. Emerson, 395n., 403 b. 
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gramnvax scluool, 2-3 

Librarian, school, duties and rcspon- 
sibiliUcs of, 271-279, 2S3-2S4, 

363 

promoting reference use of 
library, 276-278 
workshop for, 281 

Library, administration of, 282-284 
attendance records, 2S4 
cooperative use of, 282-283 
coat, 282-283 
study hall, 283-2&i 
enriching instruction through, 26&- 
2S6 

functional unit of, 279-282, 443-444 
recreational wmg, 282 
reference wmg, 279-282 
classroom, 281 
conference room, 281 
museum, 2S0 
workshop, 281 
objectives of, 269-271 
service m, types of, 271-279 
collecting and housmg toatenals, 
271-273 

coorduiating instruction, 278-279 
recreational reading, promotion 
tion of, 273-270 

reference use, promotion of, 270- 
278 

role of teacher, 272-279, 281, 
283-284, 315 

eummaty discussion of, 2S5 
Lide, ^dwin S , 216n 
Lightmg (tee lUumination) 
laadquisl, Kuth, quoted, 108 
Little theater, 444 
Local control, principle of, 6 
lockers, 436 

looking to the future, 449-456 
conditions of service, 451-452 
democraUration, 454-4a5 
financial support, 450-456 
instructional materials and pro- 
cedures, 462-453 
professional personnel, ^ 0-451 
school plant, 454 
school servrcea, 453-454 


Loomis, A. K , and Edwm S Lide, 
202n., 203n. 

Lonmer, Frank, and Frederick Os- 
bum, 120, 122« , 123 
Los Angeles city schools, 205-206 
Eoeial living course, purpose of, 
quoted, 211 

themes for social living, 205-200 
Luckicsh, Matthew, and Frank N. 
Moss, 44Cn 

Lunch periods, length and number, 
391-392 

M 

McCall, WUham A , quoted, 336-340 
hIcLcod, Beatrice, 183n 
MaUdjuated children, adjustment of, 
socially, 193-I9S 
($<e oUo Cxceptvooal children) 
Mann, Horace, 8 
Maps, 293-294 
Marking systems, 333-337 
frequency distnbuUoiis, 333-334 
grade-score, 336-337 
modified letter plans, 334-336 
relative merits of, 333-340 
(See aUo Appraisals, Hcpocting 
pupil progress, School marks) 
hlatcnals of instruction, eelection of, 
in teacher planning, 233-242 
(See alto Cumculum) 

Matron, assistant to custodian, 366 
Maturation, 38-30 
Maturity, recognition of, 104-105 
hlatzen, John hi , and Robert H 
Knapp, 374n, 

Mead, hlargaret, 102n 
Measurements, of academic achieve- 
ment, 137, 151-152, 156 
and appraisals, 320-332 
of educational objectives, 326, 333, 
340-343 

as foundation of guidance program, 
134-140 

of mental growth, 75-79, 81-94, 
190-193 

of physical growth, 38, 42-51, 181- 
190 
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Afcjisurcmcnts, of pubescence status, 
51-52, 54-G8 

of pupil interests, 10I-I06, 136 
of pupil progress, 333-342 
Measuring, mstrumcnls for, 320-324 
Mental age, 70-77 
Mental growth («« Growth) 

Mentally abnormal, 190-193 

(See also Exceptional chiMrcn) 
Methods, of teaching, 230-242 
Microproicction, 312 
Miles, C C , and W. It, Mdes, flln 
Millard, C V , 250n 
Mills, C A , C2n 

Mochhnaij, Arthur B , 414-415, 418a. 
Morrison, If. C , 210n. 

Most, Sarah Ih, SOln. 

Motion pictures, 301-311 
ad\antagc3 of, educational, 306 
technical, 302-300 
oDunation, 303 

appreciation of, mstruetion m, 303 
isicropbotography, 304 
zniniaturo photography, 304 
projection screens, 310^11 
school-made, 300-303 
sue and projection, 308 
slow-motioo, 303 

synchronized sounds and actions, 
300-303 

techniques in use of, 309-310 
tirao-lapse, 304 

Movement for reorganuation of seo- 
ondaiy education, 12-15 
committees on, 13-15 
problems of articulation, 15-lS 
Museum materials, 291 
housmg of, in library unit, 280, 316 
Musio umt, 440-441 

N 

National Cbuncil of Teacben of 
English, 272n 

National Education Association, 
Committee on Library, organiza- 
tion and equipment of, 282n 
DepartmerU of Supertnlendmce, 
Sixth Yearbook, quoted, 28 


National Education Association, Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, 368 
pTvceedings, 14n 

Research Bulletins, on salaries, 
quoted, 354 

National Elementary Pnnctpal, Nine- 
teenth Yearbook, ig2n 
National Geographic Magazine, 297 
National Resources Committee, 117, 
118, 124 

National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, din , 93n , 201n. 
Nmetceatb-century trends in Amer- 
ican education, 6-12 
Norms, age-Beight-weight, 44-47 
term defined, 78 
Notcsteio, Frank, 120n. 

Nurse, school, 360-363 
certification of, 363 
duties and responsibilities, 361- 
362 

qualifications of, 362-363 
in relation to exceptional chil- 
dren, 181-160 

in relation to gmdance, 161, 171 
O 

Object icacbmg, 287-288 
Objective aids to educabos, 287-319 
admmistration of, 314-317 
cataloging, 316 

centralizing materials, 316-317 
coUectmg materials, 315-316 
concept formation, through use of, 
287-288 

development of, 2S7-2S8 
fuoctioas of, 289 
summary discussion of, 317-318 
types of, 289-314 
dramatizations, 311-312 
electrical recordings, 312-313 
excuisioaa, 289-291 
advantages and limitations of, 
290-291 

techniques m use of, 289-290 
graphic materials, 291-294 
microprojections, 312 
motion pictures, 201-311 
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Objective atda to education, types of, 
tnueeuBi niatenala, 291 
radio broadcasts, 313-314 
slides, 300-301 

stereographs and stereoscopes, 
298-299 

atjll pictures, 294:-30l 
Objeotwes, lormulating, m teacher 
planning, 229-233 
junior high school, 23-29 
library, 269-271 

in relation to measurements, 145- 
157, 326, 333, 340-342 
Occupational diflerenccs, 117-120 
Odell, W n , quoted, 325-326 
Opening day, preparations lor, 405- 
403 

bulletins, 407—408 
faculty meetings, 407 
material lor teacher, 407 
procedures of, 405-403 
Onentation o( pupils, 140-147 
assembhes, 145 
classroom oTicntation, 146 
daily bulletin, 145 
onentation booklet, 142-145 
principal s greeting, 143-145 
school paper, 145 
visiting days, 141 
Oswego movement, 237 

P 

Pageantry (»« Dramatuation) 
Parent-teacher organizations, 381, 465 
Parents, assisting with school activi- 
ties, 371 
mcome of, 118 
intelligence of^ 121-125 
occupational diSerenccs of, 117-120 
size of family, 12i>-121 
understanding schools through pub- 
lic relations program, 415 -^ 
(See aUo Guidance) 

Psrkhurst, Helen, 210n. 

Paterson, D G , 94 ti. 

Poyne Fund Studies, 302 
Pearl, Raymond, 12ln. 

Percentile scores, 79 


Personality goals, 230-231 
PersonaWy Report, developed by 
American Council on Education, 
323 

Personnel of junior high school, 347“ 
367, 45(M51 

Peatabzii, Johann Heinnch, 287 
Physical growth (.see Growth) 
Physically handicapped, 181-190 
(See also Exceptional children) 
Pmtner, Rudolph, quoted, 74—75 
Placement of curriculum materials, 
208-209 

Planning (ses Teacher planning) 

Plans, types of, 238-240 
Posters, 292 

Postpuhcaeence (see Puberty, Pubes- 
cence) 

Prepubcscenco (»fs Puberty, Pubes- 
cence) 

Principal, 347-353 
daily bulletin of, 145-148 
duties and responsibilities of, 347- 
352 

building Bobdanty and morale, 
350-351 

uaproving school, 351-352 
meeting responsibilitiea out of 
school, 352 

selecting personnel, 348-349 
sharmg responsibility, 349-350 
leadership in democratic adminia- 
tration, 369 
office of, 426, 439-440 
onentation of pupils, relation to, 
143-145 

qualifications of, 353-353 
role of, m public relations, 425-427 
aslanes of, 3S3~SS4 
staff of, 347-367 
summary discussion of, 366 

(5« also Administration, Extra- 
class actmtiea, Guidance, In- 
terpreting school to public, and 
Bchedulmg school activities) 
Pnngle, Ralph \V , quoted, 28 
Procedures, types of, 240-242 
Program of studies, 201-226 
definition of, 201 
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Program of atudics, early tj'pca 
trcfl<fs, 202-207 
cxlraclaaa activities in, 246-250 
library, as coordinating center of, 
2T0, 278-279 

aummaiy ducuasion at, 224-225 
(See also Curriculum) 

Progressive Education Association, 
210n, 325 

Proicction scrccna, 310-311 
Prjor, Helen B , 62 
Puberty, defined, 51 
Pubescence, body proportions and, 
63-6-1 

characteristics of, 52-54 
chronological ago range of, 55-56 
defined, 51-52 

educational implications, 69-72 
environment and, 62-03 
health m relation to, CO-OS 
organic changes during, 04-05 
relation of, to height and weight, 
67-02 

to mental growth, 90-97 
secondary sex cbaroctenstics, 0$ 
Publio nl&tioaa (set Interpreting 
school to public) 

Public-school population, growth of, 
16-18 

secondary, I87(hl9i0, 11 
Pubiications, school, relation of, to 
cxtraclass programs, 258-259 
to interpretation of school to 
public, 418-419 
Puckett, Boswell C, 403». 

Pupil interests (tee Pupil needs) 

Pupil load, 390 

Pupa needs, 18-19, 22-23, 28-29, 69- 
72, 98, 101-106, 131-132 
provisions for, through classroom 
activities, 201-225 
through extraclass activities, 246- 
267 

through guidance, 131-176 
through special classes, 177—196 
through teacher planning, 227— 
244 

Pupd participation, in administration, 
374-379 


PupU participation, m administration, 
plan for, 374-375 
couned, 376 
courts, 377-378 
oiBcers, 375 

traffic organixationa, 378-379 
purposes of, 374-375 
role of pupil, in pubLc relations, 
415-421 

Pupd progreas, appraisals of, 320-332 
reportmg of, 333-344 

ttUo Marking systems , School 
marks) 

Pupd teacher ratio, 388 

Q 

Questionnaires, 324 
R 

Radio broadcasts, school use of, 313- 
314 

Radio programs, aid to instruction, 
313-314 

relation of, to mterpretutg school to 
public, 420-421 
Rating scales, 322-323 
Raw scores, 78 

Reading, recreational, 272-276 
Reading school, 2-3 
Reavis, W C , and George E Van 
Dyke, quoted, 251 
Recordmgs, electrical, 312-313 
Recreational agencies, 382 
Recreational readmg, matemls of, 
272-273 

outcomes of, 275 
promotion of, 273, 276 
wing, 282 

Recreational use of school plant, 426- 
427, 453-454 

Redlands pubhc schools, 89 
Reeder, Ward G , 418n 
Bdief and health agencies, 3S9'3S3 
Religion (tee Church) 

Reporting pupd progress, 333~342 
(/See alto Maikmg systems, and 
School marks) 
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Required subjects, 203, 2J0 
Richey, Herman G , 51n , 55n , 57-61, 

62 

Rodgers, Helen J , quoted, 211 
Rosenlot, GW, 3S9n 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 287 
Ruch, G M , and David Segel, quoted, 
135 

Ruggi Harold, 292n 
Rugh, Charles E , 28, 153n 

S 

San Francisco public schools, 49, 50, 

90 

Santos, Louisa, SOln 
Schedule, o! classes, 400-101 
oi extraclass aeUvitiea, 394 
maater, 380-410 
o! pupils, 404:-405 

ScbeduUog school actmtiee, 386-410 
closing the semester, 403^09 
data necessary for, 397-39S 
on pupil, 397 
on school plant, 398 
on teacher, 397-398 
opening day, 405-403 
buUctuu on, 407-408 
faculty meeting and cooXereocea 
on, 407 

materials for teachers on, 407 
procedures of, 405-107 
policies infiuencmg, 3S7-397 
class periods, length and number 
390-391 

CQutsea oSered, grade levd and 
statue, 394-395 
extraclass actmtics, 394 
grouping pupils, 395-396 
homeroom, 393-394 
intermissions, 391 
length o{ day, 391-393 
lunch penoda, length and num- 
ber, 391-392 
pupil load, 390 
pupd teacher ratio, 388 
sue o! classes, 3S8-3S9 
summaiy of, 396-397 
teaching cambinationa, 389-390 


Scheduling school activities, policies 
loducncing, tcacliing load, 3S9 
summary discussion of, 409 
techniques in, 39S-405 
assignment of homerooms, 399- 
400 

block system, 401-403 
duplicating master schedule, 405 
hoal checks, 403-404 
master work sheet, 39S-399 
pupils’ schedules, 404—405 
room work sheet, 403 
scheduling classes, 400-401 
study-hall lists, 4D4-405 
teachers’ class lists, 404-405 
School as social institution, lOS-109 
School buildings, mtenor decoration, 
bghlmg and site (arc School 
plant) 

School day, length of, S91-393 
School marks, 337-342 
importance of, 337-342 
to administrators, 341-342 
to parents, 342 
to pupils, 341 
to teachers, 340-341 

(See alec Appraisals, Examina- 
tions, Marking systems) 
School plant, community use of, 283— 
283, 426-427, 442-443 
coostructioa of, 433-435 
basement, 437-433 
corridors, 435-436 
entrances and exits, 435 
fixe protection s) stems, 438 
lockers, 436 
size and type, 434-^35 
etairwajs and ramps, 436-437 
factors influencing echoolhouseplaa- 
nmg, 431-432 
functionmg of, 430-448 
of future, 454 

rclationsbip of rooms m, 433-^46 
administrative unit, 439-440 
auditorium, 440-441 
cafeteria unit, 443 
convalescent unit, 444 
gymnasium, 441-443 
health unit, 439-440 
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School pl&nt, relationship of rooms in, 
household arts unit, 443 
library unit, 279-282 
xnusic unit, 440-441 
other units, 443-444 
site of, 432-433 
special features of, 443-446 
intenor decoration, 440 
lighting, standards of, for class* 
room work, 444-446 
summary discussion of, 440-447 
Schoolhousmg (tee School plant) 
Schorling, Raleigh, 266, 35Sn. 
Secondary education, early colonial, 3 
first high school, 10 
movement for rcorganuation of, 
12-15 

problems of articulation, 15-16 
universal, 10-11 

Seamdary Sehoct Standard*, Caopeto- 
lire Study of, quoted, 270-271 
Secretary, 363-364, 426, 439-440 
Scgel, David, quoted, 138-140 
Sense realism, in use of objective aids, 
287-289 

Service clubs m school, 259-260, 383 
Sheldon, Edvard A , 287 
Shock, Nathan W , 96n. 

Site for school building, 432-433 
Slides, glass, 300-301 
projection of, 301 
school made, 300 
Smith, W A , quoted, 22-23 
Social institutions, 106-114 i 
confiicts of, 113-114 
demands of, 111-113 
by cbuTC^ 110 
by family, 107 
by mduatry, 111 
by school, 108 
by state, 109 
progress of, 114 

Social living course, example of units 
m, 20S-206 

as orientation, 163'164 
purpose of, 211 
Socially maladjusted, 193-195 

(See alto Exceptional children) 


Spaulding, Francis T , O I Frederick, 
and L. V Koos, quoted, 23-25 
Spears, Harold, 2l0n , 216n. 

Speech defects, 185-186 
Sponsor, role of, m extraclass activi- 
tiGs, 265-266 

Stairwajs and ramps, 436-437 
Standard deviation, 78-79 
Standard scores, 79 
Standard tests, 321-322 
Standley, L. L., 262n , 432n 
Stanford Bmet Test, 79, 83-87 
Slate aa social institution, 109 
Stereogrsphs and stereoscopes, 293- 
299 

techniques m use of, 299 
values and history of, 293 
StUl pictures, 294-301 
advantages of, 296 
charactensucs of, 295 
pnnts, 297-298 
use of, 294, 296 
value of color in, 29^296 
(5c< dUo Slides, Stereogrsphs) 
Stone, C P , and R. G Barker, 96n 
Siouffer, Samuel A , }20n 
Slrsyer, G D , 17n , 18 
Struck, F Th^ore, 239n. 

Stuart, Herman M , 96n. 

Student body, council of, 376-377 
X courts, 377-378 
officers of, 375 

traffic organisstioxu, 378-379 
Study hall in relation to library, 283- 
284 

Study boll lists m schedulug making, 

404 

Sussallo, Henry, 15 
Sydeostryker, E , and G St. J. Per* 
zott, 120n 

T 

Teacher, 354-358 

ssBignments, schedulmg, 399-401, 
404-405 

community relationships, 425 
data from, for scheduling, 397-398 
duties and responsibilities, 354-356 
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Teacher, cxtraclass duties, 249, 2S1, 
265-267 

participation of, m adminiatratioa, 
369-374 

plantiinghy, 227-215 
qualifications of, 356-358 
education, 356 
future trends, 456-453 
personal qualities, 356-35S 
relation of, to guidance, 134, 146, 
161, 163-164, 169 

relationship of, to parent, 423-424 
to pupil, 422-423 

role of, in interpreting school to 
public, 421-425 

in library, 272-270, 281, 2S3-284, 
315 

salancs of, 353-354 
Bummary discussion of, 366 
Teacher planning, 227-245 
developing appraisals, 242-243 
foRnulating objectives in, 229-333 
diBerentiated, 232-233 
intenelationahips, 232 
personality goals, 236-231 
need tat, 227-223 
selecting materials and actmtics, 
233-242 

differentiated for multiple objeo- 
Uvea, 236-238 
limitations of, 233 
responsibilities of, 234-236 
rcstnctions on, 234 
types of plana, 238-240 
types of procedures, 246-242 
Bummaty discussion of, 243-244 
Teaching combmations, 389-390 
Teaching bad, 389, 451-452 
Teaching tecbujqufii^ 233-242 
Tennan, L M , 62n , 96, 192n 
Terman.L M.andM A Merrill 78, 
S3, 84, 92, 122 
Terry, Paul W , 250n 
Test and tealmg (*«« Appraisals, 
Examinations) 

Thom, D A., quoted, 67 
Thorndike, E L , 16n , 18, 82 
Th«ieUme,L L.andL Achcreon. 83 


Tune allotment, of subjects, 205-206, 
209-210 

TrafSc orgamzations, m school, 378- 
379 

TnUmgham, C C , 21Gn 
Turner, C H, and Alfred ^ordstr£•m, 
quoted, 53 

Turner, C E , and others, 53 
Tyler, Ralph W , quoted, 27S 

U 

Unit of trork, appraisals for, 242-243 
defined, 2C^ 

examplo in social livmgcourac, 205- 
200 

materials for, 233-242 
objectives for, 226-233 
planning for, 226-223 
Uoivcnal free education, pnneiplo of, 
5-0 

V 

^^ual education (lee Objective aids) 
W 

Warner, 11 £,395n,403n 
Washburn, Carlctoo, 2l0n. 

Wedberg, Conrad F , 186n. 

Welfare Association of American, 
11971 

White House Conference, on Chfld 
Health and Protection, 64 ti. 
on Special Education, 179, 184n , 
180-187 

WiedcrBum, Fredenc P , 446n 
Williams, L A , quoted, 212-216 
Winnetka Plan, 238 
Work ffiecC, use m schcdufing, SS8, 
403 

Wnghtetone, J Wayne, 325/1. 

Writing school, 2-3 

Y 

Yetkes, R M , 121n 
Z 

Zachry, Caroline B , 173rt. 



